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Bleaching, Dyeing, [)rying, 


And Finishing Machinery. 








a 
vidi soe J 


CALENDERS, MANGLES AND ROLLS. 


TENTERING MACHINES, 
MERCERIZING MACHINES. 





Granger Foundry and Machine Co. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 




















Bleaching, Printing, Dyeing 
and 
Finishing Machinery 


For Textile Fabrics. 


STRAIGHT TENTERING MACHINE, WITH AUTOMATIC CLAMP. (Patented.) 


TENTERING MACHINES. 


VIBRATORY (or Swiss) MOTION FOR LAWNS, ETC. 
RETURN (8, 10 or 12) returns FOR WORSTED AND WOOLEN GOODS. 
HOT AIR (2 or 4 returns) FOR GINGHAMS, ETC. 


AUTOMATIC CLAMPS (Patented). SPRING CLAMPS. PIN CHAINS. 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS 6O., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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LOWELL MACHINE SHOP, 


Lowell, Mass., 


OTTON MACHINERY. 


Ne BS Scales, 
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Revolving Flat Cards, 
Railway Heads, 
Drawing Frames, 
Roving Frames, 


Ring Spinning Frames, 
Twisters, Spoolers, 
Warpers, Slashers, 
Looms. 


WORSTED MACHINERY. 





COTTON MACHINERY 














OUR LATEST sm. 
NORTHROP LOOM 


Although our order list lengthens and strengthens, we do 
not adopt the simple and inexpensive plan of building with- 
out change, but continually add improvements whenever pos- 
sible. A careful study of the above illustration will prove 
of interest to adepts in the Art of Weaving. 


THE DRAPER COMPANY, 


Hopedale, Mass. 
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MASON MACHINE WORKS 


TAUNTON, MASS. 


COTTON MACHINERY 
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Cards, Combers, Lappers, Railway 
Heads, Drawing Frames, Spin- 
ning Frames, Mules and 
Looms, 


INCLUDING 


Plain and Fancy Silk Looms. 


Southern Office, Charlotte, N. C. 
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COTTON MACHINERY 


The Best Pickers. 








In the Cotton Field nothing equals the 
DARKY COTTON PICKER. 











In the Cotton Mill nothing equals the 
KITSON COTTON PICKERS. 


KITSON MACHINE CO., Lowell, Mass. 


Largest Builders of Cotton Openers and Lappers 
in the World. ‘ 


STUART W. CRAMER, Southern Agt., Charlotte, N.C. and it 
Equitable Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


——- 
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COMBERS - 
CARD CLOTHING - 











WRITE FOR © TELEPHONE 
PRICES 729 BOSTON 





Sole American Agents for 
TWEEDALES & SMALLEY , 
Card Room Machinery. 

TAYLOR LANG & CO.LTD. 
Self Acting Mules 
WILLIAM RYDER 
Flyers. 

C.CAIN, SON, & GREENWOOD, 
Card Clothing of all Kinds. 








SPECIALTIES IN 
MILL SUPPLIES 




















WORTHINGTON BLDG. 51 STATE ST., BOSTON MASS. 























COTTON MACHINERY 








START RICHT! 


IN ARACE,THE RIGHT KIND 
OF A START FREQUENTLY DE- 
TERMINES THE FINISH. 

30 IN MANUFACTURING COT- 
TON,THE PREPARATORY MACHI 
ERY IS ALL IMPORTANT TO 
THE FINISHED PRODUCT. 


' 


{ Ay 
* . ah 
wo WA OY)? \ \ 


Wega" ie Sain a! 


L 
| a _” 
PHOTOGRAPH 
i AKEN BY PERMISSION 


THE MERCHANTS MTG. co 
TALL RIVER, MASS. 


THE RIGHT START MAY BE HAD BY 
USING THE A.T.ATHERTON PREPARATORY 
MACHINERY. BUILT BY 


THE A.T.ATHERTON MACHINE CO, 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
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JOHN HETHERINGTON & SONS, L2 


Manchester, HBinglanci. 





BUILDERS OF ALL KINDS OF 
MACHINERY FOR 


Preparing, Spinning, Doubling Cottons, 
Cotton Waste, Woolen, Etc. 


THE NASMITH COTTON COMBER 


Is the latest and best in the way of simplicity, 
larger product, better work; 
MAY BE SEEN IN OPERATION AT MY OFFICE. 


HETHERINCTON’S SELF ACTINC MULE, 


Over Three Million Spindles tn the United States. 


Sole Importer for United States and Canada, 


STEPHEN C. LOWE, - Boston, Mass. 
41-42 Brewer Building, 186 Devonshire Street. 
J. S. COTHRAN, Charlotte, N. C., Southern Agent. 





6000 
Barber Knotters 


Now in Use. 


Barber & Colman, 


11 Pemberton Sqnare, 


BOSTON. 
ROBT. C. WEBSTER, Manager. 








DRYERS AND GARNETTS 


“CYCLONE” DRYERS 


ror WOOL, COTTON STOCK, YARN, 
UNDERWEAR, STOCKINGS. : : 


Carbonizing Machines. Yarn Scourers. 














Automatic Stock Dryer. 


GARNETT MACHINES, 


BREASTS, BURRING MACHINES, 
FEED ROLLS, gen IN. . « . 


Proctor improved Double Fancy Garnett Machine. 


PHILADELPHIA TEXTILE. “MACHINERY 00., 


2750-60 Hancock St., 
PHILADELPrHuia, - 


' 
LP. 
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“HURRICANE” DRYERS 


— FOR— 
WOOL, COTTON STOCK, YARN, 
STOCKINGS, UNDERWEAR, &c. 


CARBONIZERS, 


Yarn Scouring Machines. 


“HURRICANE” FANS 


for Ventilating and Drying. 
Lowest in Price. 


















Best in Construction. 





Plans, Estimates and Catalogues cheer- 
fully furnished. 


PHILA. DRYING MACHINERY CO., 


6721 GERMANTOWN AVE., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











TRUCK YARN DRYER. 


A PERFECT PIN TICKET 


For Cloth Samples and Garments. 











Easily and quickly applied to fabrics of any weight. 

Securely attached and yet easily detached if necessary to remove. 
The machine does the whole thing. 

It is cheap, serviceable and durable. 

We also make a machine which 


M PRINTS the TICKETS as they are attached if desired. 


Send for particalars to 


|) SARANAC ELECTRICAL MFG CO., 
ST. JOSEPH. MICH 


OSWALD LEVER, 


Fermerly LEVER & GRUNDY 
BUILDERS OF 


TEXTILE MACHINERY. 


FILLING COP WINDING MA- 
CHINES. Spindles driven by belts 
or by gears. To wind cops. Cops to 
weave from the inside, or butts to 
weave from the outside. Can be made 
to wind any kind of filling from the 
coarsest to fine numbers. These ma- 
chines will put the most yarn in as 
given size of shuttle than any other 
machine in use, 


BANDLESS SPINDLE SPOOL- 
ING MACHINES. Adapted to the 
finer grades of yaro and to the finest 


silk. 
PRESSER DRUM SPOOLING 
MACHINES. Arranged to spool in 
any wuy the trade requires. 


BANDLESS VARIABLE SPEED 


MACHINES. To win: the large bob- 
bins used in knitting mills, 


CONICAL and STRAIGHT TUBE WINDING MACHINES. 
DRESSER SPOOLING MACHINES. 


Beaming Machines, Sectional Warp Mills, Chenille Cutting Machines, Reel- 
ing Machines to prevent waste at the bottom of mule bobbins. 


Lehigh Ave. & Mascher St., PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 



































































MILL EQUIPMENT 


CG. G. SARGENT’S SONS, 


GRANITEVILLE, MASS. 





STOCK DRYERS, WOOL WASHERS, WOOL “DUSTERS, 
CARBONIZINC PLANTS, BURR PICKERS, ETC. 
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NEW ENCLAND BUTT COMPANY, 


304 Pearl St., Providence, R. |}. 


BRAIDING patertbntegihd ds 


All Styles and Kinds for Flatand Round Braids. 


SOLID SASH AND CURTAIN CORDS. 


Shoe and Corset Laces, Banding and all 


BRAIDED FABRICS, 
o-* 


Saco and Pettee Machine Shops, 


NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS., U.S.A. 


COTTON MACHINERY 


PICKERS, SLUBBING, REVOLVING FLAT CARDS, 
INTERMEDIATE AND ROVING FRAMES, 
RAILWAY HEADS, DRAWING FRAMES, SPINNING 
FRAMES, SPOOLERS. 


SHOPS: Biddeford, Me. Newton Upper Falls, Maas. 





Southern Agent: A. H. WASHBURN, Charlotte, N. C. 
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STEPHENSON Gy 
BAR BELT DRESSING P®, 


Hot, cold, wet or dry 


Ruins More Belts 


than any other one thing, except 
perhaps, some of these so-called 
belt-fillers. 


STEPHENSON 
BAR BELT DRESSING 


is scientifically compounded, and a 
very thin coating, not enough to 
gather dust, keeps the pores of the 
belt air tight. It is the perfected 
result of fifteen years’s experience ; 
preserves the belts, and prevents 
ihem from slipping, vor the least 
cost, and with no trouble whatever. 


Our Loss If It Does Not Suit You 


Write us for free sample, and tell us your 


belt troubles 


STEPHENSON MFG. CO. 
Albany, N. Y. 

















THE CHASE 


WOOD RIM PULLEY 


With Iron Hubs and Arms. 


Heavy Single Arm Pattern, 

This illustration shows our Heavy Single 
Arm Pulley The one selected for this cut 
was 48 inches in diameter, with face 15 inches 
in width, and strong enough for a three-ply 
belt. The Rims are built either split or solid 
with clamp hubs. 


CHASE PULLEY CO., Providence, R. |. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue, D. 














™ HOOVEN, OWENS 
& RENTSCHLER CO., 


EXamilton Ohio. 


Builders of the 


HAMILTON -CORLISS 


ENCINE. 


Simple, Compound and Condensing, of any 
size, for all purposes. 
New York Office, 39 and 41 Cortlandt St. 
Chicago Office, 46 South Canal St. 
St. Louis Office, 317 Security Bldg 





ELEVATOR Hoists, Waters-Cranes, Overhead, Tracks 
«and Trolleys for any capacity, size or 
weight, for Hand, Belt, Steam, Electre or Air Power, 
a. Pulleys, Hangers, Gearing for Power Tranemis- 
sion. draulic Screw or Toggle Presses, Mining and 
Coining Machines, Engineers and General Machinists. 

~~ Foundry & Mch. Wks., Lansdowne, Delaware 
0., Pa. 





POWER TRANSMISSION 





As Manufacturing Engineers 


OUR MISSION ON EARTH 
IS TO DESIGN, MANUFACTURE AND 
INSTALL 


Complete Power Transmission Equipments 


FOR THE FACTORY, MILL OR 
POWER HOUSE 


We are enabled to give prompt and personal attention 
to every inquiry. Capable engineers, located both at this 
office and the various branches enumerated below, are ready 
at a moment’s notice to advise and submit estimates of cost 
upon such proposed outfits as may be required. 

Our facilities are the largest in the world in this exclu- 
sive line of manufacture, with equipment thoroughly modern, 
thereby enabling the execution of orders to meet any 
requirement. 

Our line embraces every good thing in Power Trans- 
mitting Appliances. Constant improvement is our watch- 
word, with the abstract fact always kept in view of securing 
the reduction of fractional losses to the minimum in these 
devices. 

An experience of twenty-three years has taught us how 
to secure the maximum from the minimum—that is, the 
maximum of effective power transmitted from the minimum 
of coal pile energy, a fact we shall be pleased to demonstrate. 

We originated the ‘* Independence” Wood Split Pulley, 
now universally used the world over. We were also the 
pioneer manufacturers and patentees of the ‘* Dodge” 
American System of Manila Rope Transmission—acknow- 
ledged as the most economical and modern means of trans- 
mitting and distributing power. We have installed thousands 
of these drives. 

When contemplating improvements to your works, or 
the erection of new plants, we will be pleased to co-operate 
with you and advise as our experience dictates. 


The Dodge Manufsacturing Co., Mishawaka, Ind. 


BRANCHES 


137-9 Purchase St. 45-45 Dey St. 166-174 S, Clinton St. 128 W. 3d St. 24 Garlick Hill 
Boston New York Chicago Cincinnati, O. London, Eng. 


Prudential Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
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Entire Outfits for New Mills, 
or small and odd items that 
you don’t know just where to 
obtain, can be found at the 


AMERICAN SUPPLY 0. | iy PML) Supplies, 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE C0., == 282S=-. 


Sole Manufacturers = 


Dixon’s Patent Locking Saddles and Stirrups 














The weight can be taken off and put on to the middle 
olls, without stopping you urésames, when long staple cotton 
r) ed. 


The Stirrup is always in place. 
No bent stirrup resting on rolls. 


Manufacturers of all kinds of Saddles, 
Stirrups and Levers. Send for Samples 


1) and Prices 
— Spinners’ Supplies in general. 


BRILBoORN, LINCOLN c& CO., 
FALL RIVER, MASS. 


MAKERS OF 


Looms for Plain and Fancy Weaving. 


Represented in the South by O. 4. ROBBINS CHARLOTTE, 


For Cotton, Woolen, Worsted, 
Silk and Flax Machinery. 
Also Stee/ Caps, Bolsters, Steps, Tubes, etc. 
AND 














WARD & VANDEGRIFT, 


Formerly with Bridesburg Mfg. Co. 


EP LSS BERG. sontsemsnttepaer 
EVAN ARTHUR LEIGH, 


Successor to E. A. Leigh & Company, 
35 & 36 MASON BUILDING, - - BOSTON, MASS. 


Sole Agentin the United States and Canada for PLATT BROTHERS & Company, Ltd., by far 
the largest makers in the world of 





Cotton, Woolen and Worsied Machinery 
For All Classes of Work. 
MATHER & PLATTI’S Dyeing and Finishing Machinery. 
JOSEPH SYK ES BROS’ Card Clothing for Cotton. 
CRITCH LUEYW'S Card coe for Woolen and Worsted. 
GE HODSON, Lid... Looms for Worsteds, Etc. 
TEXTILE MACHINERY ASSOC., Lid., Flax, Hemp, Jute, Etc., Machinery. 


HEDDLE FRAMES. 
RE HEDDLES. 


TEMPERED STEEL WIRE 


STRIPPER CARDS’. 


ADDRESS L.S WATSON MFG.CO., LEICESTER.MASS.. FOR THE VERY BEST MADE 
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| 





gyn — G. L. BROWNELL, 
Mill Sewing Machines. | stiinnegggi 
IMPROVED SPINNING 


AND TWISTING MACHINERY, 


For Hard or Soft Twines, Lines, Cordage,efc. 


of Sisal, Manila, Cotton, Linen, Hemp, 
Jute, Silk, Hair Paper, or Wire. 


Write for particulars in regard te our 
new machine for spinning heavy Cciton 
Yarn direct from Drawing Silver for Cot- 
ton Rope, etc. 


49 and 51 Union St., Worcester, Mass, 





TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS, 


THUN & JANSSEN, Reading, Pa. 
Manufacturers of 


Sews any fabric, wet or dry, thin or thick, BRAIDING MACHINES OF SUPERIOR QUALITY 
fine stitch or coarse stitch. for making Dress Trimming Braids, Cotton 
SEND F sATALOGUE —— Underwear Braids, Shoe Laces, 

os ORC 7 na Spindle Banding, etc. Winders, Deublers. 


j Measuring Machines, Reelers, Singeing and 
Bleaching Dyeing and Finishing Machinery. | Finishing fachinery. Special machinery. 





STABLISHED, 1873. 
\ W P 
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NATIONAL RING TRAVELER C0. 


—MAKERS OF STANDARD — 


SPINNING AND .. 
TWISTING TRAVELERS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


PROVIDENCE, - - QR. 1. 


A. CURTIS TINGLEY, Treasurer. 
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In the Power Plant will keep the feed water heated above the evapora- 
tive point. Our free booklet, “Green’s Economizer” explains how. 


Matteawan, N. Y. 


PER CENT, 
IN 


FUEL), ° 





MAILS. 


Liberal Discount to Dealers. SHUTTLES AND QUILLS. 


REEDS, HARNESSES, LINGOES, 


STEEL AND BRASS J. WALDER, Paterson, N. J. 





Something New In Heddles!! 


A Heddle Made Out of One Piece of Steel. 
No Twist in the Eye. 

Cheaper Than Imported Heddle. 

Patented. 


Steel Heddle Mfg. Co.,1842 Germantown Ave., Phila. 








Watchman’s Clocks, Electric : Portable; 
ENGINE ROOM AND FACTORY CLOCKS; 
TIME AND DATING STAMPS. 
| ELECTRIC 
m7 TORCHES. 


RIGGS & BROTHER, 
Send for Catalogue & Prices. 310 Market St., Phila., Pa. 
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ELIJAH ASHWORTH, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Card Clothingor Every Description 


FALL RIVER, MASS. HENRY ASHWORTH, Agent. 
J. H. MOORHOUSE A. A. ZAJOTITI 


Edma Card Clothing Company, 
mmnewnints ot CARD CLOTHING i vert rousastions 


Stripping Cards and Napping Wire a Specialty. Correspondence Solicited. 
Factory: 422 SOUTH FIFTH STREET, ° - - CAMDEN, N. J. 


BB. Xk. THBBBTs & CO., 
Looxke’s Mi.Ls, ME. 
“=a SP OoOOoLS : 


We are located in the best white bireh region. Our 
work and prices seem to satisfy the most particular 
customers. We can give any finish desired. Estimates 
furnished on samples submitted. 


THE JOHN A. McGUIRE COMPANY, 


Claremont, N. H. 











WATCHMAN’S CLOCK — LATEST 
IMPROVED 


Portable and 
Electric. 
Controisnigh 


Cotton and Woolen BOBBINS. {®) | = 


Allowance 
We make a specialty of Wool Filling made for old 
and Warp. 












Manufacturers of 


clocks. 
CO.. 127 Duane St. N.Y. 








A perfect fit sm___ 


COP TUBES 


___—_i§ Our best recommendation. 






PROMPT DELIVERY—NEXT. 


SAYFORD PAPER SPECIALTY C0., 


Picker Sticks made of second 
Cet the Best | ays growth North Carolina Hick- 
' + 


ory, thoroughly seasoned, are 


Camden, N. J. 











the best. Wemake them. Mail us a sample stick and get our prices. Orders 
filled promptly. 
THE SOUTHERN BOBBIN CO., - - Greensboro, N. C. 
SHAWw’s VICTOR TRAVELERS 
MANUFACTURED BY ( NX 


Victor Shaw Ring Traveler Co. 


Incorporated 1899 


23 SaBin STREET. PROVIDENCE R. | 
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“THE STERLING” 
Conveying Systems 


For handling Cotton, Wool, Rags and other Textile Materials. 
Also EXHAUST SYSTEMS FOR REMOVING DUST AND STEAM. 
Blowers, Exhaust and Disk Fans. Cyclone Dust Collectors. 


THE STERLINC BLOWER & PIPE MFC. CO., 
44 Huyshope Ave., >» » HARTFORD, CONN. 


New YORK. Boston. GREENSBORO, N. C. 





PETER ROGERS, ESTABLISHED IN 1832 HENRY E. ROGERS 


et) be) & ae Pe (Ol? 9 te 


SOUTH MANCHESTER, CONN 


All Rag Press Boards and Fenders, 


Tim 


ar 


JACQUARD CARDS, FULLERS, INSULATING AND LEATHER BOARDS 





CARDER’S TOOLS. 


LEWIS’ 
PATENT 
CARD 
CLAMPS. 


Wh 
san = | 
Gardner & Reid’s Card Tooth Baiser. : 
af other tons teed by ‘Cutan and Menaiciesas. “ten VICTOR SHUTTLE CHECKS. 
W. H. BROWN, TRY THEM: 
No, 81 Mechanic St, WORCESTER, MASS, VICTOR SHUTTLE CHECK CO., AUBURN, N.Y. 


SCAIFE FILTERS 


LOWEST PRICES 
THOROUGHLY GUARANTEED 


SCAIFE SYSTEM OF SOFTENING 
AND PURIFYING WATER. 

For Steam Boilers, Textile Works, 
Bleachers, Ets 
PREVENTS BOILER SCALE. 
Furnishes pure, soft, clear water for every 
purpose. 


RESULTS GUARANTEED. 





Send for illustrated catalogue... 


Wm. B. Scaife & Sons Company, 
PITTSBURG, PA. 
Founded 1802. 
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Wyandotte Washing soda 


For Scouring Wool ana 
Finished Goods. 








Provo City, Utah, April 8, roo2. 
The J. B. Ford Company, Wyandotte, Mich. 
Gentlemen :— We are using your Wyandotte Soda for 
scouring our wool and take great pleasure in stating that 
it gives good satisfaction and leaves our stock in excellent 
condition for working. 
Keep up your standard of quality and we know of no 
reason why we should change to any other brand. 
Yours truly, 
(Signed) PROVO WOOLEN MILLS CO., 
Reed Smoot, Mgr. _ 


If you are notuiing Wyandotte Washing Soda, order one to five 
barrels from your supply house, using it according to directions, and if 
results are not satisfactory, return the unused port.o1 at our expense; 
the trial shall cost you nothing. 


For fall directions write 


The J. B. FORD COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Wyandotte Washing Soda. 


WYANDOTTE, ° ° . MICH 
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Like Putting Your Waste Lubricating Oil 
Through a Turkish Bath! 


Ohe Cross Oil Filter 


Uses both Steam and Water in the work of making 
dirty oil clean again. 

The heat loosens the dirt, to be removed by the filter- 
ing material and water. Our booklet explains, 


“We have tested the Filter, running through 
some of the very rank oil that comes from our 
spindle borings and automatic screw machines, 
and find it all right. Please forward six more at 
once as per our understanding.” — LODGE & Suip- 
MAN MACHINE TOOL Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

All experience goes to prove that Cross Oil Filters 

save one half on oil bills. Convince yourself by letting 
us send you one on 30 days’ trial, to be returned at 


our expense if not satisfactory. 


The Burt Mfg. Co.,, 


Largest Manufact f Oil . 
Filterers in the World. Arkon, Ohio, U.S. A. 


Also Supplied by Oi! Companies, Engine Builders and Power Contractors, 





© A, 0A. 0-A. 0-7. 0A. OF. 0-7. 0-A.0-A, OF. 0A. 0A. 0A. OF. OF. 0A. 0A. 0 F.0 AF. 0 A.OA 


DINSMORE MANFG. 60. 


MiLL 
SEWING 
MACHINES 


13 Styles for 


COTTON MILLS 
WOOLEN MILLS 
PRINT WORKS 
BLEACHERIES 
KNITTING MILLS, &C. 
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The Filtering Cylinder and EVERY PART of the 


WHITE STAR OIL FILTER 


May be quickly and easily removed and 
cleaned, enabling it to be always kept in 
perfect filtering condition. In this essential 
feature of a perfect and complete filter, the 
White Star is not even approached by any 
other device. 


We have published a beautiful booklet, “H,"" con- 
taining numerous halftones, showing the entire filter. 
ing operation and process of cleaning, and giving 
full information. Send for tit and learn all about a 
‘pe rfect and practical filter. 


“Since receiving the Filter from you Jan. 15th, 
2. we have saved 364 gals. of oil, which amounts 
LO 854.60, 

oO. J. BEAUDETTE & CO., 
Pontiac, Mich. 


PITTSBURGH GAGE & SUPPLY CO., 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Eastern Office: 1011 Girard Trust Bldg., Philadelphia. 


New York: 136 Liberty St., J. R. Vandyck Co, 
London; 40 Wilson St., Finsbury, The Vulite Syndicate, Ltd. 





FIRE HOSE! 


Ruseser CorTTonN. LINEN. 


RUBBER LINES 


OUR AMERICAN UNDERWATER 


TRACE MARK 





Is a first-class reliable hose for all indus- 
trial establishments and is accepted by | 
the Insurance Companies. 


BOSTON BELTING CO.,f 


Write for our fire hose James Bennett Forsyth, Mfg. Agt. & Gen, Mgr, 


tere *e ek kek oko’ 


Catalogue. Boston, New Yorn. Burraco 
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FRANK BAILEY 


Has placed upon the market 


“\ Cold Air Drying Machine for 
Yarn. 


He is also building a first-class hot air 
machine. Claims to deliver yarn in tar 
better condition than most machines. 

He also makes kettle sticks and dry and 
sulphur house poles, also sticks to suit the 
W olstenholm Macbine from natural water 
grown cedar, and sticks to suit the Klaud 
er-Weldon, and Lorimer machines from 
finer grades of lumber. These sticks have 
been thoroughly tested, and proncunced 
the bestonthe market. Guarantee satis- 
faction to buyers. Write for prices. 


Cedar Brook; P. O., Camden Co., N. J. 
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Established 1844. 


BENJ. BUCKLEY'S SON, 
GUN MILL, PATTERSON, N. 3. 


Manufacturer of all kinds of 


SPINDLES, FLYERS, RINGS, TUBES, CAPS, 46, q, ween 
FOR bs \ 


Cotton, Silk, Flax, Woolen and Worsted NMEDFORD 
MACHINERY. MAS 


Roving Spindles and Flyers a Specialty 
Light Sorgings. Repairing of all kinds. 





Lam CUM AY QS 


HAVE THEM ELECTROTYPED BY ROVING 
H.C, WHITCOMB. & CO 


ELECTROTYPERS, 


2YARCH #SiGRE ET 








P. 0. Address, NO. CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 








WM. M. YOUNG. GEO. WEINMANN. 


KENSINCTON MACHINE WORKS, 


Mascher Street, below Lehigh Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Patent Rope Machines, Model and Pattern Making, 


Gear Cutting, Turning, Grinding, Shaping, Milling, etc. Jobbing, also 
Blacksmithing and Brazing promptly done. Round and Flat Wire Spec- 
ialties. Estimates cheerfully given on all kinds of Machinery. 


CARD GRINDERS °" Woolen ana 


WORSTED, 


Manufactured and fully 
guaranteed by the 


| HARDY MACHINE Co., 


Biddeford, Me. 





Repairs promptly attended 
to. Write for information 
and prices. 





ATLAS FOUNDRY & MACHINE CoO., 


SUCCESSORS TO ATLAS MFG. CO. 
Manufacturers ot 


Weel Barring. Picking and Mixing Machinery, PARKHURST DOUBLE 
CYLINDER BURR PICKERS. Steel Ring and Metalic Burring 
Machines and Feed Rollers. Etc. 


OLD METALIC BURR CYLINDERS COVERED WITH STEEL RINGS 
Self Feeders for Pickers and Cards. Picker and Machine Brushes. 
Atlas Improved Side Drawing Machines and Creel. 


INQUIRE ABOUT OUR NEW AUTOMATIC WOOL DUSTER. 


BELLEVILLE, N. J. 





ROVING CANS, ETC 











MANUFACTURERS OF 


ROVING CANS 


AND OTHER 
MILL RECEPTACLES, 
Also Proprs. and Mfrs, o4 
THE “SULLIVAN” 


O6rELECTRICAL & MACHIN. 
ISTS’ PURPOSES, RAILROAD 
INSULATIONS, RODS, TUBES, Etc. 
Cable Address, “ Laminar, Boston.” 
Lieber’s Code used. 











The “ Laminar” 
Can. 


The “20th Century” 
Laminar Can. 


Laminar Taper Box with Laminar Taper Box with 
hardwood shoes. Laminar Car or Truck with Corners and hardwood shoes. 
Top View. Steel Top Rim. Bottom View. 


VULCAN FIBRE ROVING CAN. 


BODY—Vulcanized Fibre. SIDE SEAM—Riveted with Patented 
Clinched Rivets. RINGS—Tinned Steel, Brazed Joints, Curled Edges. 
BOTTOM—IXXxX. Tin Star Corrugation: Fastened without the use of 
nails or screws, will not crack, warp orshrink and cannot come out 
FINISH—Coated inside and out with moisture proof coating, handsome 
and smooth. WEIGHT—About one half pound per inch diameter, 
8IZE—All cans to an exact size, perfectly round and true. DURABIL- 
ITY—Superior to any other can. 


ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF HILL’S IXXX TIN AND 
GALVANIZED IRON DYE HOUSE CAN, 


JAMES HILL M’F'’C. CO., 
PROVIDENCE, - - - - * © = 











THE ‘‘STAR”’ VENTILATOR. 
STORM PROOF. EFFECTIVE. 
AND 


THE COMBINATION SKYLIGHT 
“STAR” VENTILATOR. 


Light and Ventilation combined, and the best of both. 
Our booklet will be mailed upon application. 


MERCHANT’S METAL i 
SPANISH TILES AND COTHIC SHINCLES. 


These tiles and shingles are the most ornamental roofing material made in metal—are endorsed 
by leading architects and engineers for first class buildings, are thoroughly storm-proof and easily 
applied. Illustrated booklet showing buildings covered will be mailed to those interested, free. 


Philadelphia. New York, MERCHANT & CO. (Inc.) Chicago. Brooklyn. 


MANUFACTURERS OF HIGH GRADE ROOFING PLATES. 
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CANVAS AND 
STEEL FRAME 
MILL BASKETS 


Are replacing all other kinds where bard 
usage is given and where lightness, 
streagth, durability and cheapness 
are a consideration. Some of the com. 
parative results in big mills are remark- 
able. Send for our booklet. We make 
all styles and shapes for every kind of 
miil use. 


W. T. LANE & BRO., 


Port Chester, N. Y. 











FELTON’S CYLINDER COMBER BRUSHES 


Made with 


Patent 


Fibre " want Bristle 


The Patent Fibre Bruch is a very satisfactory brush, but the one with Bristle 
Stock is the longest wearing and best. 


S. A. FELTON & SON CO., Manchester, N. H. 





THE CHAFFEE PATENT rr BOARD, —_— 


Made of paper and wood, . 
Needs no covers, 


MFC. BY 


—HAPTEE B BROTHERS conn 
BOX SHOOKS and tLOTH BOARDS. OXFORD. MA 


ELLIOT CLOTH FOLDER AND MEASURER 


For Cotton and Gingham Mills, Bleacheries, Print Works, Etc. 


MANUFACTURED BY 
BLLIOT ck HALI,I, 


41-2 Hermen &t.. Worcester, Ma««. Send for Circul»- 








MANUFACTURER AND IMPORTER, ALL WORK GUARANTEED. 


MACHINE WOOL COMBS, 


1% Hackles, Gills, Fallers and Porcupines, Tentering Tin Plates. Dealer 
/ in the best English and American Cast Steel Pins and Comber Needles. 


Cotton Combs Neatly Re-Needled. 
THOMAS TOWNSEND, 157 Orange St., Providence, R. |. 


——~ 








Established 1887 
EOoOmMER FF. L.IOVERMOoRFA, 
SUPERIOR 
Steel, Malleable, Grey Iron; Bronze, Brass and Aluminum 


CASTINGS. 


89 PEARL STREET, (Telephone Connection) BOSTON. 
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1901 PATTERN 


Patent Linen Winder for Shuttle Bobbins 


With Patent Variable Motion. 


Winds from below and from 90"! skeins direct to shuttle bobbins. Impossible to wind 
yarn any harder. Runs at high speed, gives large production. Cleaners attached. to rub 
off dross and loose fibres from the yarn. 

We also build a line of SPOOLING, WINDING, WARPING and BEAMING 
MACHINERY. Write for particulars. 


JACOB KH. ALTEMUS, 


Successor to W. W. Altemus & Son, 
2818 No. 4th Street, . . Philadelphia, Pa. 


’ . Wool Trucks, 

Slingsby’s i Yarn Trucks, 

Patent. Cloth Trucks, 
ae ee ay Dye House Trucks, 


Spins like a top. E& i IN FACT, 


ANYTHING IN TRUCKS. 








253 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
Canadian Office, Montreal. 





The Best is the Cheapest. 


It is BETTER and CHEAPER to wind 
yarn by the ‘‘ Universal’’ system before 
shipment from the mill, thus insuring 
perfect delivery to knitting machines 


without rewinding. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO.., 


F. H. BISHOP, Manager. 
95 South St., - Boston, Mass. 
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LOWELL 


Textile School 


Thoroughly practical instruction given 
on 


New Machinery in 
Every Branch of 


Textile Manufacturing. 


The New Buildings now 
in construction will afford 
unexcelled advantages 
for pursuing the work of 
the several departments. 


Fall Term opens Sept. 30th. 


Send for Free Catalogue to 


Wm. W. Crosby, 8. B., Principal 
LOWELL MASS. 


- PHILADELPHIA 


TEXTILE SCHOOL. 


NINETEENTH YEAR. 


Oldest in America. 
Most Complete in the World. 


Endorsed by leading Educators and 
Manufacturers. 


COTTON, WOOL, WORSTED AND 
SILK, 

Instruction given in Designing, Weaving, 
Carding, Spinning, Chemistry, Dye. 
ing and Finishing. 

1902-3.—_ 


Day classes open Sept. 20th, 1902; 
Evening Classes open Oct. 6th, 1902. 


Special Courses in Textile Chemistry and Dyeing. 


For Illustrated Year Book and other infor. 
mation address 


E. W. FRANCE, Director, 


BROAD AND PINE STS., PHILADELPHIA, 





NEW BEDFORD 


Textile School 


New Bedford, 
Mass. 





America’s 
Model 
Textile 

Equipped 


School. 
with stand- 


ard mill machinery of the best 
American and English makes, 

Instruction in Picking, Carding, 
Spinning, Weaving, Designing, 
Knitting, Chemistry, Dycing, Mili 
Engineering, Etc. 


Founded by 
the Common- 
wealth of 
Massachu- 
setts and the 
City of New 
Bedford. 





Free Catalogue sent 
on application to 


C. P. Brooks, 


Managing 
Director. 


GOLD 
MEDAL 
Paris 
Exposition 


1900. 





Superior Locations 





for all kinds of 
Textile Mills 











May be had at points 
on Southern Railway 


Steady and remarkable success has 
attended the mills located on the South- 
ern. It is the great Textile Line of the 
South. Mill Men and Mill Investors 
should investigate the advantages our 
districts afford. 

We have now a number of excellent 
points for new Cotton Mills, or for 
Knitting Mills, where local capital will 
join with that from the North in new 
enterprises. If you are interested, 
write us. 


M. V. RICHARDS, 


Land and Industrial Agent, Southern Railway 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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A ROVING or YARN SCALE 


That will weigh by HALF GRAINS up to 1,000 GRAINS (over 2 1-4 oz.) 





With the Weights All On The Beam. No Lost Weights With This Scale. 


One of the Most Sensitive Scales Made. Positive and Accurate. Send for prices. 


SWEET & DOYLE, - Cohoes, N. Y. 
KNITTING MILL SUPPLIES. 


aa We make Scales of Every Description. 





BenJ. Booru. PAUL LANG. 


BENJ. BOOTH & CO., Lrp., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CARD - CLOTHING 


Of Every Description. 
Office and Factory, 1717-29 Bodine St., - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





JOINTS MADE ABSOLUTELY TIGHT AND 
DURABLE BY CORRUGATED 


ri Ji..COPPER GASKETS.. 
UNITED STATES MINERAL WOOL CO., 141 Liberty St., NEW YORK CITY. 


a... WATCHMAN’S COMB CIRCLES — 
ELECTRIC FLOCK Fallers and Gills, 


Write for Circular and all kinds of GILL COMB and CARD 


PINS, and PICKER TEETH. 
Eco Magneto Clock Co. : 
@20 Atlantic Ave., BOSTON. MASS. WILLIAM CRABB & CO., Newark, N. J. 

















} 


FE. HOWARD & CO., WATCHMAN'S CLOCKS 
WILL SAVE YOU 1094 ON YOUR INSURANCE. 


THE E. HOWARD CLOCK CoO., 


95 to 403 Washington St., Boston. 41 and 43 Maiden Lane, New York 
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Py; »~ Have been a standard of comparison for years. 
They are very simple, very strong, very powerful 
and honestly constructed. Adapted for use on all 
kinds of machinery that have hada wide applica- 


tion. Perhaps they are just the thing you have 
been looking for. 





Ask for Complete Information, 


THE EASTERN MACHINERY CO., NEWHAVEN, CONN, 





The General Electric Company 


designs and installs 


Electric Power and Lighting Plants for All Classes of Textile Mills. 


45,000 Horse Power in Use or Under Contract. 


Among other mills equipped with electrical drive in whole or in part by the Genera) 
Electric Company, are: 
Lancaster Mills, Clinton, Mass., Columbia Mills, South Carolina, 
Pelzer Mills, South Carolina. American Woolen Co., Lawrence, Mass. 
Wamsutta Mills, New Bedford, Mass., Amoskeag Mills, Manchester, N. H., 
Ladlow Mfg. Co., Ludlow, Mass., American Thread Co., Holyoke, Mass. 
GENERAL OFFICE: SCHENECTADY, N, Y. 
New York Office, 44 Broad Street. Boston Office, 200 Summer Street. 
Philadelphia Office, 214 S. Eleventh Street. Atlanta Office, Empire Building. 


NATIONAL MERCANTILE AGENCY. 


RELIABLE CREDITS. 


HE current issue of the +‘ Blue Book,” a General Reference Book of Credits, is 
ready for delivery and contains about 1,200,000 names, with ratings of the 
most reliable and conservative character. 

If your business is conducted on a safe basis, your credit man must know these 


points about every applicant for credit :— 
WHAT IS HE WORTH! 
WHAT IS His CHARACTER! 
HOW DOES HE PAY? 


The ‘« Blue Book ” tells and is the only Mercantile Agency book that does tell 
these facts regarding every applicant for credit. Rates of subscription, and book 
sent for inspection, upon request. 








OFFICES: 
New York City— Boston— Philadelphia — Baltimore —Chicago—St. Louis—Cincinnati—Bufalo— 
Pittsburg—Syracuse—Pochester—Cleveland— Utica—St, Paul —Kansas City. 


—MODERATE PRICED 


Gear Cutting Machine 


Especially adapted for use in Repair Shops. Now in use in 


Three Hundred representative mills, including Twenty- 
four in Fall River, Mass. On application, we shall be glad to 
submit full particulars, prices, and photographs of the latest 
improvements. Send for our 1900 Pamphlet. 


THE D. E. WHITON MACHINE CO., 


19 Oak Street, New London, Conn. 








BELTING, ETC 





BELTING:-+- 


DYEHOUSES AND BLEACHERIES 


WILL 


OUTWEAR TWO RUBBER BELTS. 


Not injured by exposure to heat, 
steam or moisture. 


MAIN BELTING COMPANY, 


1219 Carpenter St... Philadelphia. 55-57 “arkes i OBteage. 
120 Pearl S8¢t., Boston. 40 Pearl St., Boffale 


ULL 


A POSITIVE DRIVE 
THAT IS NOISELESS 


is obtained by running a New Process Noiseless Pinion against 
an accurately cut metal gear wheel. Let us quote you on a 
pair. Besides being noiseless New Process Pinions are very 
durable and prolong the life of the metal gears with which 
they mesh. WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 


We also make metal gears—spur, bevel and internal. 


The New Process Raw Hide Co., 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


KEYSTONE LEATHER BELTING WORKS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
FLAT AND ROUND LEATHER BELTING. 


STRAPPING, SKIRTING AND LACE LEATHERS, 
Keystone Belt Dressing 


245-247 Lafayette St., NORRISTOWN PA. 
WHEN IN WANT OF sk.Z°azete’ | (ALEXANDER — 


aL NG Frta'receiase:”” |PBROL OAK BELTING.’ 
WRITE HENRY POPHAM & SON, | PELADELPEra. 


NEWARK, WN. J. 
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HOUGEHTON’S 
All Steel Thread Board 


Hardened Thread Guides. 
7 |-2 CENTS PER SPINOLE. 
Sr 


PATENTED JULY 9, 191. 
PATENT PENDING, 


The only Thread Board that holds a guide solid all the time; 
uever gets loose. Saves ‘broken ends” because it is never out 
of adjustment. It is always right. 


L. T. HOUGHTON. Sole Manufacturer, Worcester, Mass. 





AUTOMATIC FILTERS AND PURIFIERS. 


DYERS, 
BLEACHERS, 
BOILER USERS. 


‘*‘We take any water you have and give you any water you want” 
at all times during the year. 


Your soap consumption reduced from 10 lbs. up, per 1000 gallons 
of water used. 
Your fuel bills reduced from to per cent. to 60 per cent. 
COST LOW. ATTENDANCE NOMINAL. 
OPERATION AUTOMATIC. 


Write for Particulars. 


AUTOMATIC WATER PURIFYING COMPANY, 


45 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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OVERHEAD CARRYING TRACK. 





CLAMNE 4770 








The above shows our round edge flat steel track with ball bearing trolleys, 
both single and double, adapted to any kind of business and carry any load —it 
makes the least expensive and most durable track structure in the market. When 
used in flre-proof buildings where span between beams is six feet or over we use 
channel iron reinforcement with short intermediate hangers. Our ball bearing 
trolleys have hardened steel centres and are so made as to turn easily around a 
circle of 12 inch radius. Illustrated catalogue and prices on application. 


PUTNAM c& CO., 
150 Nassau Street, - - NEW YORK CITY. 


FOREIGN =SAMPLES 


For WOOLENS and WORSTEDS Direct From 


FOREIGN SOURCES 


LE MONITEUR DES ECHANTILLONS. 








More Samples furnished with full weaving directions, easily under- 
stood by English readers, than are found in any other sample journal. 


Issued twice each month, thus keeping designers in close touch 
with European styles. 


Price Per Season (6 months, 12 numbers, 400 samples) $11.00. 
Seasons begin with January and July. 


Subscriptions received at this office where sample copies may be seen. 


GUILD & LORD, 95 South St., Boston, Mass. 





OILLESS BEARINGS 





More Triumphs 


For Arguto Oilless Tension Saddles. 


A. J. Cameron & Co., who are building a great four-story 
woollen mill, 74 by 400 feet, in Frankford, Philadelphia, 
ordered all frames equipped with ARGUTO SADDLES. 
Years of experience with these saddles in their other mills had 
proved their value. 

In one of the greatest Philadelphia mills, in the past three 
years, the bill for tapes alone has been reduced to LESS 
THAN HALF, by the use of ARGUTO SADDLES. Think 
of the number of accidents, the loss of time, and the cost of 
repairs thus saved ! 

Another great saving by ARGUTO SADDLES is that of 


, 


‘*soft yarn.” With these saddles the machinery never gets 
clogged, but runs at uniform speed, producing even, perfect 
yarn, in the maximum quantity. 

Seventy-eight per cent. of the worsted mills in this country 
already use ARGUTO OILLESS SADDLES. 

Write us for free samples, and post yourself on these 


money-savers NOW, before you put in that new machinery. 


ARCUTO OILLESS BEARINC CoO., 
Wayne Junction, Philadelphia. 
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Modern Machinery 
Conguers Competition, 


Builders of the Latest Improved Machinery for 


Bleach Works, Dye Works, Print Works and 
Finishing Works, 






































Sole Makers of RUSDEN PATENT LATEST 
IMPROVED Continuous Steaming Machines, Aniline 
Ageing Machines for Dyers and Printers, 


RUSDEN PATENT HIGH SPEED AUTOMATIC TENTERS, 
New Patent Automatic Clips. 











RUSDEN MACHINE CO., 


WARREN, HR. IX 


+ -BUILDERS OF... 


MODERN MACHINERY. 








BLEACHING MACHINERY. Washers and 
Squeezers (Patented), Kiers, all kinds and sizes. 
DYEING MACHINERY. _ Jiggs, Dye Boxes, 
Padders, Indigo Machinery. Complete Outfits. 
Patent Aniline Black Machinery. 


oof ® ; Water Mangles, Starch Mangles, 
Finishing Machinery Dampers, Calenders, Canroys, Belt 
Stretchers, Cloth Spreading and Guiding Rolls. 

BRUSHING MACHINES For Black, Grays and Whites. 


Single and Diagonal Double Engines, Rubber, Brass, 
Iron and Copper Rolls. Expansion Pulleys, Friction 
Clutches, Snafting and Pulleys, Etc. 








New York Office, 
39 Cortlandt Street, 











Efficient Equipment 
Promotes Profits. 






























[Change of Copy for Advertisements must be received by the publishers by 
the 25th of the month for the next month’s issue. } 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
$2.00 Per Year, or 
$3.00 per year including The Annual Directory, 
4 in the United States, Canada and Mexico, 
$4.00 per year, including the Annual Directory in 
a other foreign countries of the Postal Union, postage paid. Po) 


Dyers’ SUPPLEMENT, $1.00 extra. 


THE TEXTILE WORLD OFFICIAL DIRECTORY 


OF THE 





TEXTILE INDUSTRIES OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


Contains a Complete Directory of all the Textile Establishments with full information about each mill; 
also Manufacturers’ Selling Agents and Buyers of Textile Fabrics from First Hands; Dealers in Raw 
Material and Stock, Rags, etc., Builders of Textile Machinery and Dealers in Mill Supplies, Chemicals, etc, 





‘i It contains 22 Textile Maps, showing the location of cities and towns where there are Textile Estab- 
i lishments, gives distances, railroad connections, etc. 
Fi A Book of 448 pages in Flexible Linen Covers. Price, $2.00 


To TexTiLe Wor LD Paid-in-Advance Subscribers (at $3.00) the Directory is given Free. 
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PATENTS 


CROSBY & CRECORY 
34 SCHOOL STREET. 


Telephone 3588, Boston. Office Established 1954. Cable address Aniline. 
George W. Gregory, in November, 1874, resigned his position as Principal Examiner U. 


8S. Patent Office to enter the firm 


Patents secured in the United States and all other countries, Reissues obtained. In. 
terferences conducted. Suits brought and defended for infringement, and searches made 
as to the validity of patents. Prepared to give special and expert attention to cases in- 
volving a of cotton, wool, leather and metal by eminem machinery, including boote 

fw) 


and shoes and e 


ectrical, chemical and metallurgical invent 


ns and steam enginee 


Correspondence solicited. No charge for preliminary advice. Personal consultation best 


when possible. 


HOPEDALE, Mass., January Xd, 1898. 


Mr. George W. Gregory, of Crosby and Gregory, has taken out for us since January 


1875, more than two hundied patents. 


GEO. DRAPER & SONS. 





JOHN A. STRALEY 

Louis B. HaSBROUCK 
NICHOLAS SCHLOEDER 
C. AUGUSTUS DIETERICH 


SOLICITORS OF AMERICAN 
AND FOREIGN PATENTS 





PATENTS, DESIGNS, 
TRADEMARKS, LABELS 
AND COPYRIGHTS 


STRALEY, HASBROUCK & SCHLOEDER 


COUNSELORS-AT-LAW 


PATENTS 


N 
PATENT CAUSES 


257 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 








CAVEATS, TRADE- 
§ MARKS, COPYRIGHTS 
j AND DESIGNS. 


Send your business direct to Washington. 
Saves time. Costsless. Better service. 
at Years Experience 
Actual Clients furnished. Consult references in 
Washington-Bradstreet’s Agency and the Colum. 
bia National Bank. 


Endorsements from 


E. G. SIGGERS, National Union Building, 
918 F. Street, N. W., Washington, D.C. 








Textile Patents. 


Kssued July 20. Aug. 5, 12 and 19, 
192. 


Apparatus for Dyeing. 706,856. Diego 
Mattee, Genoa, Italy. 

Automatic Stopping Mechanism for 
Looms. 705.913. Abram D. Emerv. 
Taunton, Mass., assignor to the Dra- 
per Co., Portland, Me., and Hopedale, 
Mass., a corporation of Maine 

Apparatus for Dyeing. 706,657. Edward 
Hindley, Samuel Walker and Marshall 
Rose, Stockport, England. 

Apparatus for Dyeing. ‘w,801. Cecar 
Corron, Lyons, ‘France. 

Attachment for Automatic § Circular- 
Knitting Machines. 706,509. Jas. F. 
Baird, Wayne, Pa. 

Automatic Stop4Motion for Knitting Ma- 
chines. 706,839. George W. Martin 
and John Palmer, Philadelphia, Pa., 
assignors to Edward H. Godshalk, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Automatic Stop-Motion for Knitting Ma- 
chines. 706,840. George W. Martin 
and John Palmer, Philadelphia, Pa., 
assignors to Edward H. Godshalk, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Brushing-Machine for Cloth Manufac- 
ture. 706,132. George W. Voelker, 
Woonsocket, R. I. 

Combined Stop and Alarm Mechanism 
for Carding Machines. 706,261. James 
W. Scott, Warren, Me. Piss 

Dyeing Machine. 706,171. William H. 

” Fletcher, Paterson, N. J. , 

Lace Machine. 707,436. Charles Martin, 
Nottingham, England. , 

Loom. 705,649. Drake F. Conklin and 

Theophil G. Singer, Hoboken, N. J. 





Loom-Shuttle. 705,898. Henry Bardsley, 
Providence, R. I., assignor to Cromp- 
ton & Knowles Loom Works, Worces- 
ter, Mass., a corporation of Massa- 
chusetts. 

Loom. 706,376. Frederic Barlet, St. Bti- 
enne, France, assignor to William T. 
P. Hollingsworth, Paterson, N. J. 

Loom for Weaving Tufted Pile Fabrics. 
706,072. Charles H. lLandenberger, 
Philadeiphia, Pa. 

100m Harness-Controlling Mechanism. 
706,335. Thomas H. McNerney, Fall 
River, Mass., assignor of two-thirds 
to Samuel D. Lawton and Thomas F. 
Daley, Fall River, Mass. 

Machine for Lustreing Silk. 706,716. 
Charles Stuart, Paterson, N. J. 

Machinery for Spinning and Doubling 
Fibrous Substances. 105,774. George 
H. Milward, Nottingham, England. 

Method of BPlectrodepositing Metal on 
Lace. 707,306. John A. Daly, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Machine for Circulating and Separating 
Waste Fibrous Materials. 707,133. 
James Marshall, Fall River, Mass. 

Method of Producing Figured Pile Fab- 
ric. 705,977. Otto Timme, New York, 
We, is 

Process of Intensifying the Lustre of 
Silk Fibre. 705,715. Charles Stuart. 
Paterson, N. J. 

Picker-Check for Looms. 706.270. Adoloh 
S:. Andrews, Manville, R. I. 

Ring Spinning and Twisting Frame. 
706,414. Alfred Hitchon, Accrington 
England. 

Shuttle-Checking Mechanism for Looms. 
7,911. Clare H. Draper, Hopedale, 
Mass., assignor to Draper Company. 
riopedale, Mass., a corporation of 
Maine. 

Shuttle-Checking Mechanism for Looms. 
705,980. Walter W. Tubby and William 
H. Broomhead, Fall River, Mass., as- 
signors to Draper Company, Hope- 
dale, Mass., a corporation of Maine. 

Shuttle Lock for Looms. 706,19. Fran- 
cis A. Mills, Methuen, Mass., assignor 
of one-half to Grosvenor B. Emmons, 
Methuen, Mass. 

Stopping Mechanism for Looms. 706,164. 
Henry Cote, Woonsocket, R. IL, as- 
signor to Draper Company, Hopedale, 
Mass., a corporation of Maine. 


(Continned on page 550.) 
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M. A. FURBUSH & SON MACHINE CO. 
WOOLEN 


CARDS 
CARD CRINOERS 
PICKERS 





MULES 
TWISTERS 
WARPERS 
DRESSERS 
SPOOLERS 


MACHINERY 


TWELFTH AND MARKET STS., CAMDEN, N. J. 


Philadelphia Office, 428 Bourse 


To INCREASE Production, IMPROVE 
MACHINERY Quality and DECREASE Labor Cost. 
THE BRAMWELL FEEDER (over 12,000 in use.) 
For Woolen, Worsted, Shoddy and Hosiery CARDS and GARNETT Machines. 
THE APPERLY FEEDER (over 15,000 in use.) 
For Second Breaker and Finisher CARDS. 
THE BRAMWELL PICKER FEEDERS (two styles.) 
For Burr and Mixing Pickers, also Fearnaughts. 
THE NEW 1902 BRAMWELL OPENER AND FEEDER, 
A Complete Machine. For Woo] Washers and Woo) Dryers. 
SOLE AGENTS for the SPENCER AUTOMATIC STOCK OILER, 
Send for Sheet of Testimonials. Saves Oil, Labor and Waste. 


A NEW CLUTCH ATTACHMENT for BRAMWELL FEEDERS, 
Positive and Durable. 
A Full Line of PINS and PARTS for LEMAIRE FEEDS. 
IMPROVED APRONS and REPAIRS of all kinds. 


GEO. S. HARWOOD & SON, 53 State St., ‘v3 


Boston, MASS. 








‘Long Distance Telephone, 3212 (Main) Boston. 














DWIGHT PHELPS MILLS 




















Dwight Phelps Mills was born in 
Norfolk, Conn., May 20th, 1834, and 
received his education in the schools 
and academy of that town. 

He earlyengaged in the manufactur 
ing business in the cotton mill of that 
town, which was afterwards changed 
into a knitting factory using the cele- 
brated Kilbourne full fashioned ma- 
chines, which were invented and 
developed here. 

In 1862, he spent several months in 
France exhibiting these machines with 
reference to the sale of the patents 
on them. Returning, he continued in 
the employ of the Norfolk Hosiery 
Company until 1868, in which year he 
represented his native town in the 
state legislature at New Haven. 

In the fall of 1868, he took a position 
as superintendent with the New 
Britain Knitting Co., where he was 
employed until 1876, when he removed 
to Naugatuck, Conn., where he has 
ever since been the resident agent and 
manager of the Dunham Hosiery Co. 

In his twenty-six years of connection 
with this company, he has been instru 
mental in developing the business 
from very small beginnings to one of 
the foremost concerns of the country 
in the line of fine underwear. 

Since coming to Naugatuck, Mr, 
Mills has been identified with meas- 
ures tending to the betterment of the 
place, and has frequently been called 
upon to serve the town and borough in 
various public capacities, and at pres- 
ent is a member of the court of 
burgesses, a director of the Naugatuck 
National Bank, and a trustee of the 
Naugatuck Savings Bank. He has 
always been identified with the Repub- 
lican party and its protective tariff 
policy, having cast his first vote for 
Fremont in 1856. 
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DWIGHT PHELPS MILLS. 


He is well known as a strong advo 
cate of the temperance cause, and his 
popularity among all classes of people 
is most strongly marked among those 
who know him best and come in 
closest contact with him, namely his 
employees, a number of whom have 
been with him since he first came to 
Naugatuck. 

Mr. Mills was married January 1, 
1856, to Sarah A. Skillin of North 
Yarmouth, Maine. They have three 
children, Susie G., Anna M. and W. 8. 
Mills. Wm. 8S. Mills is following a 
similar business to that of his father 
in manufacturing infant’s underwear 
at Bridgeport, Conn. 

In his twenty-six years of manu 
facturing, Mr. Mills has seen many 
changes aud developments in his line 
of business, and has endeavored to 
keep up with the procession. An evi 
dence of this is seen in the character 
and popularity of the goods of the 
Dunham Hosiery Co., with which he 
has so long been connected, and which 
by the careful and conscientious man 
ner in which they are manufactured 
have become a standard line in the 
knit underwear trade of the country 
from Maine to California. 

Mr. Mills, though having been 50 
years engaged in manufacturing, is 
still active in the management of the 
business, and has formed no plans for 
retiring from it, as he thinks it much 
better to wear out than to rust out. 
Always of a quiet and retiring dispo 
sition and temperate habits, he is an 
example of long service in a line of 
business frequently of much perplex- 
ity, and of what may be accomplished 
in the way of business success by con- 
tinued application with a _ hopeful 
view of the future. 
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MONTHLY COMMENT. 


Southward Bound. The removal of 
the Greenwoods cotton duck mill from 
New Hartford, Conn., to Tallassee, 
Alabama, attracted general attention 
last month and was considered far and 
wide as a sign of the decline of New 
England’s cotton industry, which 
would gradually but surely be trans- 
ferred to the southern states. 

Cotton duck and similar coarse 
goods were made at the Greenwoods 
mill, which was controlled by a combi- 
nation operating other mills on the 
same class of goods in the South. The 
New Hartford mill had not been a pay- 
ing concern for several years. When- 
ever the books were closed the owners 
found that under favorable conditions 
for each dollar put into the business, 
a new dollar was returned, but that 
more frequently 95 or even 90 cents 
came back for each 100 cents in- 
vested. Their ownership of profit- 
able southern mills gave them an 
excellent opportunity for making com- 
parisons and finding the reason why 
they could make money in the South 
and not in New England. They found 
that their coarse goods could be made 
cheaper under southern than under 
northern industrial conditions, and the 
decision was made to transfer the mill 
to Alabama. 

This removal of a plant at one 
stroke and the depopulation of an en- 
tire village appealed strongly to the 
popular imagination. In reality, how- 
ever, the incident indicates nothing 
new, nothing but what has long been 
well known to all familiar with the 
American cotton industry. For years 
the abundance of low priced labor in 
the South has attracted the manufac- 
ture of coarse cotton goods from the 
North, where the growth of the cotton 
industry has been maintained during 
the same period by the extension of 
the spinning and weaving of fine 
yarn, 

The removal of 23,000 cotton spin- 
dies from Connecticut to Alabama is 





but a ripple on the great industrial 
current by which the number of cot- 
ton spindles in the South has been in- 
creased from less than 2,000,000 in 
1890 to nearly 7,000,000 in 1902. 





Mexico and Silver. The recent fall 
in the price of silver is exciting fears 
in Mexico that the Mexican dolar will 
soon look like thirty cents. It is now 
forty cents, and the rate of exchange 
has been steadily rising. Modern 
Mexico states that it is remarkable 
how little effect this depreciation of 
the currency has had on business in 
Mexico. A few orders have been can- 
celled, but the general prosperity con- 
tinues without perceptible interrup- 
tion. The American visitor to Mexico 
can now get nearly $2.50 in Mexican 
money for an American dollar, an ex- 
change that results in a substantial 
reduction of many traveling expenses, 
although retail prices respond quickly 
to the change. The effects of this 
cheapening of silver are to give Mexi- 
can manufacturers a stili firmer hold 
on the Mexican market, while making 
it more difficult to sell their goods 
abroad. 





A Japanese Scheme for Improving 
the Spinning Industry is now under 
consideration by the Japanese Cotton 
Spinners’ Association, and, whether it 
proves successful or not, is proof that 
the American promoter of combines 
has no monopoly of the tricks of the 
trade. 

It is proposed to maintain a higher 
price for yarn in the Japanese market 
and encourage its export by fixing a 
minimum price each month and pay- 
ing a bounty on all yarn exported. A 
committee of ten spinners is to fix the 
price for the home market, at which 
the combine will purchase the yarn on 
application. 

The Japanese spinners think that 
the price of yarn can be raised five 
dollars per bale without danger of en- 
couraging imports. Their idea is to 
use the increase thus obtained from 
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the domestic purchaser in the pay- 


ment of the bounties on exports. 





Smallpox in Cotton. A mild case 
of smallpox in Stockport, Eng., some 
time ago started the authoritiesof that 
place on a search for the cause of the 
infection. Accustomed as the English 
are at the present time to ascribe all 
their ills to some kind of “American 
invasion,” the Stockport officials lent 
a ready ear to the theory that the dis- 
ease was brought to the town in a 
bale of American cotton. This ap- 
peared the more plausible as the pa- 
tient worked in an opening room in a 
cotton mill and came in daily contact 
with the cotton as it was first taken 
from the bale. 

The Stockport medical officers 
wrote to the health officer in that 
part of Texas from which the cotton 
came, and received a reply that 
strengthened their theory still further. 
The Texas official wrote as follows: 

“Smallpox is quite prevalent on the 
cotton plantations, not only of Texas, 
but of all the Southern States. It is 
of such a mild form as a rule as not 
to require medical attention, and in 
many cases the victim will pursue his 
ordinary work in the cotton field 
throughout the attack. That the cot- 
ton is thereby infected cannot be 
doubted, as the workmen of several 
cotton gins have been infected 
through the cotton. Wherever the 
health authorities become aware of 
the infection of cotton it is either dis- 
infected or destroyed. But you will 
readily see by the preceding that 
there may be many instances of infec- 
tion that will not come to their 
knowledge.” 





Child Labor in France. A law 
limiting the hours of labor of women 
and children in factories to 10% per 
day has recently gone into effect in 
France, and the government is at 
present occupied in adjusting ques- 
tions arising from its enforcement. 

Unlike our own country, where the 
regulation of working hours in indus- 
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trial establishments is left to the sep- 
arate states, the French hours of la- 
bor are fixed by a national law, which 
applies alike to all parts of the coun- 
try. The mill owners have endeavored 
and in some places succeeded in 
bringing the inspectors over to their 
view that, to get 10% hours labor from 
the employees, permission should be 
given to admit them to the mill % or 
4% hour before the actual working 
time begins, as this extra time is re- 
quired to get the machinery in opera- 
tion and each worker in the proper 
place. 

Loud complaints have been made by 
the manufacturers in those districts 
where the inspectors have decided 
that the 10% hours refers to the time 
during which the mill doors are to be 
open and the machinery to be in op- 
eration. One excited silk manufac- 
turer from Chambery claims that the 
latter interpretation results in block- 
ading the streets with large numbers 
of operatives waiting to make a rush 
when the mill doors are open. He 
ealls attention to the confusion, cat- 
calls, pushing and jostling that results 
and claims that the regulation is to- 
tally inapplicable to such a commun- 
ity as his, where the people are not 
accustomed to the discipline of large 
manufacturing centres. 





The Metric Force Bill. The import- 
ance of both public and private affairs 
is seldom to be measured by the 
amount of attention they receive, and, 
consequently, we find the bill to com- 
pel the use of the metric system in the 
departments of the United States Gov- 
ernment (reported favorably to the 
House of Representatives after a brief 
and superficial examination by the 
committee in charge) either generally 
ignored or vaguely indorsed because 
of the facility its decimal divisions 
afford for making certain calculations. 

We have published several articles 
on the subject to show clearly the 
dangers of injecting a new system of 
weights and measures into this coun- 
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try. We have shown the confusion 
prevailing in the textile industry of 
Europe after one hundred years of 
constant endeavor to establish the 
metric system there. In France, the 
birth place of the metric system, we 
confusion is now so great that Lamoi- 
tier, a French designer and author, 
says:— 

“We regret extremely these anoma- 
lies, which obstruct business, lead to 
serious errors and complicate all caicu- 
lations.” 

It is a thousand times easier to get a 
new system of weights and measures 
fastened on a people than to get rid of 
an old system. 

The metric system has merits as 
well as defects, but the frightful and 
harrowing confusion into which all op- 
erations are thrown by using two 
methods at the same time (now actu- 
ally existing in the European textile 
industry) puts these merits and de- 
fects out of the question, which really 
is:— 

What will be the effects of using 
both systems? 

No new standard for weights and 
introduced un- 
exclusive 


measures should be 
less it can be made the 
standard in a reasonable time. An 
experience covering one hundred 
years in Europe indicates that this 
cannot be done. 


The Northrop Loom in England. 
The English papers have commented 
from time to time upon the fact that 


while thousands of the Northrop 
looms are in operation in the United 
States, none have been sent to Dng- 
land, and only recently one of the 
English trade journals stated that it 
was well known that no orders for 
English mills would be filled, even 
although there were frequent reports 
that such orders had been placed. 
The principal reason why the North- 
rop looms have not been sent to Eng- 
land and no special effort made up to 
this time to make a market for them 
in that country is because the Draper 
Co. have been overwhelmed with or- 
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ders from American mills, and in 
spite of the practical duplication of 
their plant, their output is still insuf- 
ficient to supply their orders, and they 
did not care to undertake the execu- 
tion of a number of small experimen- 
tal orders from England, which would 
require special men to accompany 
each lot of the looms to their desti- 
nation and see them properly erected 
and started. 

As a matter of fact, however, one 
round order of 500 complete Northrop 
looms was placed and accepted for an 
English corporation as a result of the 
visit of the commission appointed by 
the North Lancashire Cotton Manu- 
facturers’ Association to visit the Un- 
ited States and report on our methods 
of cotton manufacture and especially 
upon the automatic loom. 

The time now seems propitious for 
introducing the Northrop loom to the 
English market in a proper way, and 
with this object in view, Mr. Eben 8. 
Draper has recently been in England, 
where the British Northrop Loom Co., 
Ltd., has been formed. The capital 
stock will be £150,000, which has al- 
ready been subscribed, quite a propor- 
tion being taken by English manufac- 
turers, although the control will re- 
main with the Drapers. The com- 
pany will not at first build their own 
works, but will arrange to license ma- 
chinery makers and supply them with 
patterns from America, and it is ex- 
that within a few months’ 
time the Northrop loom will be ready 
for the English market. With the 
prestige that it has already acquired 
in this country and the favorable re- 
ports that have been made by Eng- 
lish experts delegated to investigate 
the subject, it is probable that a large 
number of the looms will soon be in 


pected 


operation on the other side. 

There are already separate French, 
German, Austrian and Swiss 
panies supplying the loom to conti- 
nental manufacturers, as well as a 
separate Canadian corporation which 
supplies the Canadian mills. 


com- 














Short Time in Lancashire. The 
plan by which Lancashire cotton spin- 
ners were to close their mills on Sat- 
urdays and Mondays for two months 
fell through because it failed to re- 
ceive the approval of manufacturers 
representing 80 per cent. of the spin- 
dles. That the present situation is 
serious, all agree, but the conditions 
affecting each mill vary so widely 
that a general agreement among mill 
owners is difficult to secure. 


Working Hours for Women in 
German Cotton Mills. The German 
government has for some time been 
making investigations to determine 
the advisability of reducing the hours 
of labor for women in cotton mills 
from the present schedule, 11 hours, 
to 10 hours per day. 

The views of the mill owners upon 
this question present the present 
state of the German cotton industry 
in a very unfavorable light. They be 
gin by stating that the reduction of 
working hours for women to 10 per 
day means a like reduction for all 
employees, male and female, and they 
oppose such a change on two grounds. 
First, because it is impossible to pro 
duce in 10 hours the yarn or cloth 
that is now turned out in 11 hours. 
In many industries a reduction of 
working time has not resulted in any 
shrinkage of production, since the op 
eratives have found it possible by 
working harder to do as much work 
in the shorter time as they had pre 
viously done in the longer time. The 
German cotton machinery, however, 
is now speeded to the highest practi 
cal point, and a reduction of running 
time means, therefore, a correspond- 
ing reduction of the product. 

As a second ground for their objec 
tion, the manufacturers assert that a 
reduction of the cotton mill working 
day to 10 hours may mean an even 
greater reduction of time for the em- 
ployee, since business conditions are 
so unsatisfactory that the increased 
cost of cotton goods that will follow 
the short time schedule, cannot be 
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borne by mill owners, and the alterna- 
tive will be the closing of the mills. 
The financial reports of 44 German 
cotton mills, show that 33 of them 
earned no dividend in 1901. These 44 
mills show a profit in 1900 of but 
$7,000 on a total capital of $22,000,000, 
While in 1901 their combined business 
resulted in a loss of $222,000. The 
present year, 1902, promises to be even 





more unsatisfactory for them. 


A Campaign of Education. The 
manufacturers of Canada, burdened 
by the competition of foreign goods, 
which is made still keener by the 
preferential tariff on imports from 
Great Britain, and contending with 
the prejudice among Canadians 
against Canadian goods and in favor 
of foreign products, are about to start 
an educational campaign to instruct 
the Canadian consumer regarding the 
merits of home products, which are 
now looked upon in the home market 
with something akin to contempt. A 
fund of $50,000 is being raised for this 
purpose. 

That the evil is real is apparent to 
even a casual visitor to Canadian re- 
tali markets. Recently a Canadian 
merchant, the bulk of whose stock 
was composed of English goods, 
showed a customer several excel- 
lent English fabrics, the prices of 
which were little more than half the 
price of similar goods in the “States,” 
and then, pushing forward another 
well-made fabric at a price one-third 
less than the English goods, said: 

“Here is something for less money, 

but—it is a Canadian cloth.” 

The Canadian product was, like the 
English goods, well made, apparently 
from pure, long staple Canadian wool. 
It afforded the purchaser even better 
value than did the English goods; but 
all that went for nothing. It was 
branded as inferior because it was 
made in Canada. 

The incident recalls the same igno- 
rant, unreasoning and exasperating 
prejudice against American made 
goods that our own woolen manufac- 
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turers have contended from time im- 
The Canadian 
educate the people as to the merits of 
will 
less; neither fifty thousand nor fifty 
million dollars expended in this way 
Wui convince the consumer that goods 


memorial. scheme to 


home-made goods prove worth- 


are not necessarily inferior because 
made at home. 

There is but one person more igno- 
rant 
than the average retail salesman of 
woolen clothing, and that one is the 
consumer. In the darkness of this 
ignorance, prejudice flourishes, defy- 
ing fact and reason. In times past it 
has driven many American manufac- 
turers of woolens to the debasing and 
demoralizing practice of labeling their 
goods with foreign tickets, that they 
might escape the prejudice 
American woolens. Other manufac- 
turers, refusing to so stultify them- 
selves, have seen their cloths made 
into garments and exposed for sale in 
the shop windows as “the genuine im- 
ported product.” Happily, our high 
tariff, by making this prejudice ex- 
pensive, has greatly lessened the evil. 

The Canadian Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation might find it profitable to 
study our experience in this matter 
before expending their fifty thousand 
dollars in the distribution of tracts 
calling attention to the value of home- 
made goods. 


of the merits of woolen goods 


against 


FOREIGN TRADE IN TEXTILES. 


In the dry statistics of textile ex- 
ports and imports for the past thirteen 
years, which are published in this 
issue, will be found much valuable 
information upon the progress of our 
foreign trade in this line of goods. 

As prices for wool are at present 
from 30 to 40 per cent. higher in this 
country than abroad, exporting of wool 
is out of the question, and so for the 
past year we find practically no record 
of wool having been shipped abroad. 

The imports of wool show a material 
increase, amounting for the year end- 
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ing with June last to 166,000,000 
pounds. This is the more striking 
when compared with the amount of 
grown in the United States, 
which in round numbers is about 300,- 
000,000 pounds. 

During the year just closed we im- 
ported over one half as much wool as 
was grown here. This fact shows un- 
mistakably how very far our wool 
growers fall short of supplying the 
domestic demand for the staple. 

The imports of shoddy are too small 
to deserve notice, and this makes all 
the more prominent the heavy imports 
under the Wilson bill, during the last 
year of whose operation nearly 50,- 
000,000 Ibs. of this useful but much 
abused material was brought in. 

The high tariff on wool and the 
short domestic supply restrict the ex- 
port of woolen goods as effectually as 
that of wool, and so we find the value 
of the woolens exported to be even less 
than during the preceding year. 

The general prosperity of the coun- 
try and the increased purchasing 
power of the people are reflected in 
the increase of imports of woolens to 
over $17,000,000, the highest point 
reached since the time of the Wilson 
bill when our woolen industry lay 
prostrate under the avalanche of 
foreign goods rushing into the coun- 
try, valued in one year, 1895, at nearly 
$50,000,000. 

Turning to raw cotton, we find that 
3,500 million pounds, valued at 8 3/10 
cents per pound or over $290,000,000, 
was exported. This amount has been 
exceeded in but three years, 1895, 1898 
and 1899, of the thirteen. In spite of 
this immense supply, foreign cotton 
miils are now running short time, 
waiting for raw material. 

We imported 99,000,000 Ibs. of cotton 
or double the amount that came in 
during the preceding year. In fact, 
the imports of raw cotton reached 
high water mark last year. This ts 
the long staple required for fine yarn 
and special purposes for which our 
cotton fields fail to supply the material. 

The average price per pound was 
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12 cents or nearly 50 per cent. more 
than the value of the cotton we 
shipped abroad 

The exports of cotton goods during 
the year just closed were valued at 
over $31,800,000, a new record for this 
trade. The increase over the preced- 
ing year was due to the increase of 
our exports of cotton goods to China, 
which jumped from $4,620,998 in 1901 
to $16,494,248 in 1902. The small gains 
and losses reported for other countries 
just about balance each other. It is, 
perhaps, worthy of notice that the 
value of our exports of cottons to 
Cuba last year was but $214,000. a 
decrease from the preceding year. 
South and Central America also show 
a falling off in this trade with us. 

Comparing our export of cottons 
with those of Great Britain, we find 
that our trade in this line last year was 
about one tenth that of our great rival. 
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The increase in our Chinese trade was 
made for the most part at the ex 
pense of Great Britain. If our cottou 
mills can compete with English mil:s 
in China it would seem as if we should 
have a chance of like success in the 
vast trade with the rest of the world. 

Our imports of cotton goods last 
year were valued at $44,000,000, an 
increase of about 10 per cent. as com- 
pared with 1901. 

There is much encouragement to be 
found in these results. The increas. 
made in the cotton trade is a step 
toward the ultimate domination of the 
United States in this industry. The 
progress may be temporarily inter- 
rupted, but the export of 3,500,000,000 
pounds of raw cotton to foreign coun 
tries from a great manufacturing 
country like the United States indi- 
cates a condition that can not be 
permanent, 
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A satisfactory condition is found in 
the domestic market for wool and 
woolens. Prices are well maintained, 
in some cases have advanced slightly, 
and while transactions for the past 
few weeks have been small, this has 
been due to manufacturers having 
covered their orders. They are now 
engaged in converting the wool pur- 
chased early into goods with which to 
fill the very satisfactory orders on 
light weizhts that they have accepted. 


The actual business in wool is con- 
fined to purchases for supplying re- 
quirements that have unexpectedly 
developed. The dealers own wool that 
cost very little less than the prevailing 
quotations. This accounts for the 
extreme views as to prices that are 
held in many quarters. We have not 
deemed it advisable to record on our 
chart the high prices asked by owners 
of high priced wool who are trying 
to sell it at a profit, because manu- 
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facturers have thus far refused to 
meet these demands, 

Wool is now high and close to the 
point where the use of cotton and 
wool extract becomes a necessity in 
order to supply the needs of the con- 
sumer. 

The mills are busy and have their 
production well covered by orders for 
some months to come. In a number 
of mills the machinery is still running 
on heavy weights. 


The foreign wool markets are quiet. 
The next London sale will be held 
about the time this issue appears. A 
feature of the situation is our heavy 
imports of wool, reaching for the 12 
months ehding with June, 1902, over 
166,000,000 lbs., as compared with 103,- 
000,000 Ibs. for the preceding year. 
11,000,000 Ibs. came in in June, 1902, 
and 7,000,000 in June, 1901. 


EXPORTS AND IMPORTS OF RAW WOOL, YARN AND WASTE. 








EXPORTS. 


Year Ending 
June 30. 


Lbs. Value. Lbs. 
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| Value. Lbs. Value. Lbs. 


Lbs. in units of one million. Value in units of $'00,000. 
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EXPORTS AND IMPORTS OF MANUFACTURED WOOLENS. 
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Blankets. 


Dress 
Goods. 
Flannels 
Apparel. 
Total 


Value in units of $100,000. 


IMPORTS — VALUE. 
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—A fabric measuring machine, re- 
cently patented in Germany, indicates 
the length on a paper tape wound 
with the cloth on the roll. The tape 
is vibrated so that successive folds 
may not come opposite each other and 
mark the cloth. 
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True uobility renders justice to 
them from whom justice cannot be 
obtained.—Condorcet. 


There is a moderation in business 
that ripens, and a moderation that 
rots.—J. Roux. 
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COTTON MARKET 


THE COTTON MARKET. 
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In spite of persistent attempts to in- 
fluence the speculative market by both 
good and bad reports from the cotton 
fields as to the condition of the grow- 
ing crop, prices have been maintained 
with unusual steadiness. 

Spot cotton, of which our chart indi- 
cates the price, has continued materi- 
ally higher than cotton for future de- 
livery. This has been due to the un- 
mistakable scarcity of “real’’ cotton 
and to the belief in a targe crop, this 
in spite of the doleful reports of crop 
damage put out by speculators “long” 
on the market. 

The world’s visible stock is ‘but 310,- 
000 bales in excess of the estimate 
made at same time in 1900, when 
famine talk was heard on all sides. 
The curtailment of production by both 
foreign and domestic mills, although 
far short of what was required and de- 
sired, has convinced holders of spot 
cotton that no “corner” can be effected 
this year, and the manufacturers on 
both sides of the water, believing that 
there will be plenty of cotton to go 
around until the new crop makes its 
appearance, have declined to aid the 
plans of the bulls. 

The estimate of the world’s visible 
supply on August 22d, as made by the 
Chronicle, is 1,434,627 bales this year, 
as compared with 1,742,572 bales at 





same time in 1901, 1,124,967 bales in 
1900 and 2,669,836 bales in 1899. 

The market for Egyptian has con- 
tinued firm. Advances from Alex- 
andria are as follows: 

“In reference to the New Crop, we 
are advised that the weather has been 
hot and very favorable, especially dur- 
ing the second half of July. This has 
caused the destruction of worms, 
which have disappeared without doing 
any appreciable damage. The bloom- 
ing is satisfactory and trees generally 
are described as bearing as many blos- 
soms and bolls as last year. Never- 
theless ‘there are some complaints on 
this subject, which come from those 
localities where the interval between 
two waterings has been too prolonged. 
In these places the plants are slightly 
backward and the flowers are less 
abundant. Irrigation, however, at the 
present time is easy everywhere. 
Upper Egypt, although favorable, in- 
dicates a slight backwardness gener- 
ally.” 





—A German method of producing 
fancy mixtures in piece dyeing was 
described in the July issue. We have 
received samples of cloth dyed by 
this process, which anyone can see 
upon calling at this office. 
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The New England Cotton Manufactur- 
ers’ Association. 


The semi-annual meeting of this 
Association will be held at New York 
City, Tuesday, Wednesday and Thurs- 
day, September 30 to October 2d next. 

The sessions will be held in the hall 
of the American Society of Mechani- 
cal Engineers, 12 West Thirty-first St. 

Papers are to be read on the follow- 
Our Foreign Commerce 
in Cotton Goods; General Bxport 
Methods; The World’s Supply and 
Consumption of Cotton; The Cotton 
Fibre; Cotton Mill Expansion; Cotton 
Manufacturing in Belgium; Supervi- 
sion of Mills; Bleaching and Finishing 
of Textile Fabrics; Tests of Cotton 


ing subjects: 


IMPORTS OF 
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RAW 
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IMPORTS. 


RAW COTTON, 
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Yarns; Overworking of the Cotton Fi- 
bre; Lubrication of Textile Mills; Mill 
Construction; Automatic Stokers; Ten- 
sion on Roving Frames; The Liab:ity 
of Damage to Cotton Bales by Fire; 
Preparation of Cotton for Carding 
and Spinning, especially Egyptian 
Cotton; The Card System in Mill Sup- 
ply Accounts; Observations on Spindle 
Banding. 

Secretary C. J. H. Woodbury, in his 
eall for this meeting, urges the mem- 
bers to come prepared to discuss the 
subjects of these, and states that for 
this purpose the secretary will mail 
to any member wpon request a few 
days before the meeting, copies of any 
papers which are desired for the pur- 
pose of preparing for the discussion, 
if such papers are in print. 
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Seasonable Fabrics. 





Men’s Wear Woolens and Worsteds, 
The spring season on men’s wear 
woolens and worsteds is now so far 
advanced that we feel perfectly safe 
in saying that the results point to an 
extremely satisfactory season. While 
there has been no tendency in the 
direction of reckless plunging, ther 
has been every indication that buy- 
ers, as a rule, have full confidence in 
the situation and have bought accord- 
ingly. The full opening prices have, 
in the case of the leading iines, been 
maintained, and there is not the 
slightest indication of a weakening in 
any direction. The new lines for 
spring, both in staples and fancies, 
are now fully opened up with the ex- 
ception of a few high-grade lines, 
which are usually late; in fact, sev- 
eral lines have been already with- 
drawn, owing to sufficient business 
having been secured to take up the 
entire season’s production. 

Since our last writing many new 
lines have been opened up, the prices 
on some of which are as follows: 

The Wanskuck staples were opened 
at advanced prices, the advance being 
in the same proportion as those made 
by the American Woolen Co. 

James Talcott & Co. opened their 
line of Fairfax, all-worsted fancies, 
at last season’s price, on a basis of 
14-ounce at $1.30. 

Jacob Wendell & Co. opened their 
Calumet cassimeres at $1 and $1.10. 
The Putnams opened at T5c., 80c., 
$2 1/2c. and 87 1/2c¢., but owing to 
change of fabrics comparisons with 
last season’s prices cannot be made. 

Nostrand & Moore opened the Pen- 
nant Worsteds at $1.87 1/2, $2.05 and 
$2.17 1/2. 

The Coronet Worsted Co., through 
their selling agent, Thomas Ould, 
opened their Ashaway line of all- 
wools at 67 1/2c. and the Carolinas at 
$1.12 1/2. 

The Manhasset Worsteds, sold by 
Schlessinger & Co., were opened at 
$1.37 1/2 for 14-ounce, and Edwards 
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Worsted suitings, 13 to 14 ounce, at 
$1.50; trouserings, 14 to 15 ounce, at 
$1.57 1/2. 

Sullivan, Vail & Co. opened the 
Oakes piece dyed worsteds, serges and 
worsted thibets at 92 1/2c. to $1.07 1/2, 
showing advances of from 2 1/2c. to 
5c. per yard. Their Clays are as fol- 
lows 14 oz., $1.25; 16 oz., $1.35; 18 oz., 
$1.45. 

O. H. Hayes & Co. are showing a 
very strong iine of all-worsted crashes 
at 75c., which are adapted either for 
men’s or women’s wear, and on which 
they have had a very large business. 
One of the best styles in a tan ground, 
with green and white hair stripe ef- 
fect, is shown at Fig. 1. 

The following are some of the 
American Woolen Co.’s opening prices 
on some of their well-known lines of 
fancy worsteds Saranac goods opened 
at $1, $1.30, $1.40, $1.42 1/2, $1.45, 
$1.47 1/2, $1.55, $1.60, $1.65 and $1.70. 
Range 9,700, which was sold at 
$1.47 1/2 last season, is known this 
season as 2,700, at $1.55. The Fulton 
goods range from $1.50 to $2.00, with 
one low-priced fabric at $1. No. 8,900, 
sold last season at $1.45, is uow known 
as 7,900, and was opened at $1.50. The 
Riverside fabrics range in price from 
$1.10 to $1.45, with advance of from 
5e. to 10c. per yard. The Weybossets 
opened at $1.07 1/2 to $1.57 1/2, with 
advances of from 5c. to 7 1/2c. per 
yard over last season’s prices. The 
Puritan line ranges from $1.27 1/2 to 
$1.67 1/2, with advances here, aiso, of 
from 2 1/2c. to 5c. per yard on some 
numbers. The prices on the Perse- 
verance goods show an advance of 
from 5c. to 10c. per yard throughout. 

The demand for heavy-weights for 
immediate delivery has been moder- 
ately maintained and complaints are 
still heard of late deliveries on orders. 

Whittemore & Frieze report an ex- 
cellent business on their Cranston cot- 
ton warp skirtings, at 22 1/2c. per 
yard regular 3/4 width. 

Business on overcoatings is fully up 
to the average, with no quotable 
changes in prices. Cloakings are par- 
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dull 


and 


iifeless. 
The 


is decidedly 


and 
Velvets 


ticularly 


Silks piece goods 


silk market firm, with a 
strong tendency toward advances, and 
the effect of the settled 
strikes is now being felt in all 
of the 


doing 


recentiy 
parts 


country. Manufacturers are 


their utmost to catch up with 


back orders, on which they cannot 


hope to make the promised deliver- 


ies, and while these conditions exist 


there is little possibility of any quan 
tity of goods of a desirable character 
accumulating on the . 

Wide black taffetas in 
36-inch to 54-inch are in excellent de 


market. 

widths from 
mand, and the market is entirely bare. 
Colored taffetas in the lead 
ing shades are also entirely out of the 


some of 


and advance orders which 


were booked for August delivery can- 


market, 


not possibiy be filled in the great ma 
jority of cases before the latter part 


of September. Fancies of every de- 


scription are looked upon with favor 


for the coming season. Black and 
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white Shepherd checks and Clan Tar- 
tans are instrongrequest. Moire effects 
of every description are given a prom- 
the leading lines, 
into 
will be 


inent place in all 


and moire velours, which came 
such strong favor last spring, 
freely bought for fail again, both in 
as colors. 
moire 


little or no at- 


and whites, as well 


Just at 


blacks 


the present moment 


velours are aitracting 


tention for the reason that this article 


is particularly adapted for the lower 
the fall and winter 
the advent of 


temperature of 


seasons, but with cool 
to be one of the 
silk business. Great 


taffetas wil be 


weather it is certain 


leaders in the 
quantities of colored 
required not only for the retail trade, 
but also by the suit and gown manu- 
them to a 


for linings 


facturers, who will use 


greater extent than ever 
and toundations. 

Velvets will oceupy a strong place 
in fall lines, both in plain and fancy 
effects, and will also he 


used extensively for many purposes. 


velveteens 
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Hollow-cut cords are being used by 


the cutting-up trade, and they will in 
all probability figure conspicuously in 
lines of fabrics 


pile throughout the 


season. Metal prints are also being 


bought to a certain extent, but not 


with the same degree of enthusiasm 
that was manifested last season. 
Ap excellent business has been done 
on ribbons, and in this branch of the 
business, too, the silk strike has re- 
cleaning up of stocks 
dearth of 
ribbons are 


suited in the 
market and a 


Velvet 


around the 
desirable goods. 
being used for millinery purposes to 
quite an extent, and standard lines 
are badly broken in assortments. 
Wool Dress Goods. 


indication that fancy dress goods are 


There is every 


increasing in favor, and from the 


present outlook it would seem as 
though the coming season might wit 
ness a demand for fancies such as has 
not been known for several seasons 
The 


comes the coming change, as it gives 


dress goods buyer gladly wel- 
a considerably wider scope to his busi- 
ness than it is possible to have while 
The 


been 


plain goods oniy are in demand. 


designs thus far shown have 
mostiy in the 
neat 
small 


Zinbelines 


way of a very small, 
unobtrusive effects—dots, 
figures and bouretted effects, 
still continue in 
favor and will probably prove to be 


and 


strong 


the strongest feature of the dress 


goods business for the fall and win 
ter season. 
The ad- 


vance wash goods business for spring 


Wash Goods, Ginghams, etc. 


season of 1903 is now fairly under way 
have been 
While the wash 


this ‘season at the 


and the results, thus far, 
extremely gratifying. 
goods business 
hands of the retailer has not been 
quite up to the high expectations of 
the majority of merchants, this may 
be accounted for by the lateness of the 
spring season and the unusually low 
temperature which prevailed through- 
out the summer months, but there is 
every reason to believe that this class 
of goods will be in high favor for 


the coming spring season. 
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similar 
prominent 


Ginghams and goods of a 


character will occupy a 
place and already large orders have 
been placed and some mills are said 
to be sold up far into the season of 
1903. 

In view of these facts it is not sur 
prising that some advance prices are 
being quoted and more are likely to 
follow shortly. Red Seal zephyrs have 
recently advanced to 8c and 
For 
immediate delivery, ginghams of the 


been 
Everett Classics to 6c. per yard. 


finer grades are in strong request with 
the supply by no means sufficient to 
meet the demand. 

The continues 
good, and fairly satisfactory advance 
sales are reported. William Simpson & 
Sons, as usual, are to the fore with a 
strong lineof dark printsfor fall. They 
report 


demand for prints 


a very satisfactory business on 


their 32 inch novelties which sell to 
the jobbing trade at 5c. less 5 per cent 
and 2% per cent., three styles of which 
At Fig. 3 is 
one of the best selling patterns of the 
Madras and Exeter Madras 


combination 


are illustrated in Fig. 2. 


Swansea 


cloths in woven and 
printed effects being shown for spring 
by Ostrander & Co. and which sell in 
a 32 inch width at 11%c. and 10%c. 
Printed flannels continue in 
demand for the fall trade and the 
variety of color combina 
goods of this 


extensive as to be 


strong 


styles and 
tions being shown in 
description is so 
almost confusing to the One 
of the 


lines 


buyer. 


newest and most attractive 
seen is the 
cloth made by the Windsor 
Company, North Adams, and 
sold by Van Volkenberg & Co. at 104%c. 


less 10 per cent. 


which we have 
Rosetta 


Mass., 


and 5 per cent. in 
One of the more effec- 
tive patterns is shown in Fig. 4, but 
it is impossible to do justice in this 
illustration to the of the 
work and the harmonious color com- 


32 inch width. 


excellence 


binations. 

White Goods. The demand for vari- 
ous grades of white goods for imme- 
diate delivery has been so well main- 
tained that the market is almost bare 
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of desirable goods, while the advance 
business for the season of 1903 has 
been so extremely satisfactory that 
there can be no doubt but that 
buyers have every confidence ‘that the 
coming season will show a stronger 
demand than ever for such fabrics as 
are usually classed as “white goods.” 

This season has been a pronounced 
“white goods” year, but it will un- 
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doubtedly be surpassed by the season 
of 1903. High grade mercerized fab- 
rics of every description seem to have 
done extremely well and a decided 
preference for mercerized jacquard 
effects and goods of this order has 
been evidenced by the purchases of 
many of the heaviest buyers, and on 
several lines advances of from 2% 
to 5%c. per yard have been made by 
agents. 

Domestic manufacturers have made 
some very creditable attempts at mak- 
ing goods of this character but the pro- 
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duction is so limited that only the 
more simple patterns have been at- 
tempted, leaving the more elaborate 
designs for foreign manufacturers. 
Should the popularity of white goods 
continue for another season or two, 
however, and, as noted above there 
is every indication that such will be 
the case, there is no doubt whatever 
but that our home manufacturers will 




















be prepared to make these higher 
grade lines. 

The demand for plain white pat- 
terned Madras cloths has also been 
strong and there seems to be no likeli- 
hood whatever that anything in the 
way of price concessions will be made 
later in the season. White leno 
weaves have been received with favor 
as also have been warp welt piques, 
but cross piques have been somewhat 
slow. 

The finer and medium grades of 
India Linons, Persian lawns, fine cord 
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dimities, and fine sheer cloths of this 
character well sold up for the 
coming season. The New York Mills, 
A. D. Juillard & Co., seiling 
have been very successful with a line 
of fine cord Dimities, 32 inches wide 
selling at 8%c. for spring delivery. 
Muslin manufacturers 


are now preparing their sample lines 


are 


agents, 


underwear 


for next season and the demand from 
for India 
Nainsooks, cambrics 


this fine count 
Linons, 


und all sheer goods of this description 


quarter 
lawns, 


has been unprecedented. 

Cotton Linings. The 
demand of this season of the year for 
eotton linings has coming for- 
ward this month but purchasers can- 
not be said to be enthusiastic and the 
aggregate only 
about up to the average. 
eambrics are quoted at 35%c. for 64's 
and the finer grades of silesias are in 
and firmer 


usual steady 


been 


business has been 


Kid finished 


stronger demand prices 
than on the cheaper quaiities. 

Orders of fair dimensions have been 
taken on fine mercerized linings in 
both plain and moire effects but the 
enormous demand for all silk goods for 
ladies’ and 
linings has reached such dimensions as 
the Dbusi- 


dress-skirt, suit costume 
to limit, to a certain extent 
ness to be done on high grade cotton 
linings. Moire effects both in allover 
ind stripe patterns have been particu- 
freely in 


have sold 


The demand from the 


larly good and 
some quarters. 
clothing trade is not increasing to any 
appreciable extent but a steady busi- 
ness is being done on Alberts, Italians, 
cotton twills and allied iines, with 
prices steady at old figures. The same 
may be said with reference to the de- 
mand for linen canvas, paddings and 
Aberdeens, although there is a notice- 
able stiffness of prices in these lines 
with a tendency to advance. 





Foreign Samples. 
Le Moniteur des Echantillons is is- 
sued every two weeks, and supplies its 
the of six 


subscribers during season 
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woolen 
comprising 


months with 400 samples of 


and worsted fabrics, the 


latest European designs. A complete 
ilraft or layout accompanies each sam- 
ple, and gives the number of ends of 
warp and picks of filling, width in the 
loom, yarn, warp and filling 
patterns and chain draft. 

These particulars, readily under- 
stood by means of a key that we sup- 


size of 


ply,to enable a manufacturer to dupli- 
cate ocr modify any of the patterns and 
textures without first dissecting the 
sample. 

The subscription price is $11 per 
The current 
season began in July and the back 
numbers 


season of six months. 


will be subscrib- 


ers as long as the supply holds out. 


sent to 





The Knit Goods Situation. 


The light weight underwear busi 
ness has progressed rapidly during the 
month of August and the majority of 
the large buyers have now completed 
their purchases and Western jobbers 
are already out on the road with their 
The results have been 
the selling 
manufacturer and there is 
that larger 
than were 


complete lines. 
entirely satisfactory to 
and 


agent 


every reason to believe 


orders have been placed 
taken last season. 

Buyers are showing every confi- 
dence with reference to quantities and 
are preparing to show larger lines of 
goods and a greater variety of styles 
ever low but 
and the ad 


vanced prices of cotton yarns, values 


than before. Prices are 


firm notwithstanding 
fully up to last season's standard are 
being shown in the majority of cases; 
brought to 
old 
numbers have been retained, although 


some instances have been 


our attention where prices on 
some manipulation had been resorted 
to by the manufacturer, but we are in- 
that 
the exception to the 


considerable 


these cases are 
rule. Balbrig- 
gans strength al- 
thorgh, as usual, the competition has 
been keen on this end of the line. The 
towards the purchasing of 


clined to believe 


show 


tendency 
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medium and high goods in preference 
to the lower grades has been very 
noticeable and this is very gratifying 
in view of the fact that the resulting 
profit to both manufacturer and job- 
ber is necessarily very limited when 
the greater amount of business is 
done on the cheaper qualities. 

In the line of ladies’ ribbed goods 
much improvement iis noticed in the 
way of more elaborate fancy lace 
trimmings to which more attention is 
being devoted this season by a ma- 
jority of the leading manufacturers. 
Fancy dropped-stitched and lace ef- 
fects will also be a strong feature of 
the coming season and all of the first 
class manufacturers have at least a 
few numbers of this class of goods in 
their lines. The popular selling prices 
in goods of this character have been 
from $1.62 1/2 to $1.87 1/2 net, which 
gives the jobber an opportunity to 
sell them at $2.25 regular, with a fair 
margin of profit, and this price is gen- 
erally accepted as being the limit 
which the retailer is willing to pay 
for a 25c. article unless for an occa- 
sional special number to strengthen 
his line, for which he will sometimes 
pay as high as $2.37 1/2 or even $2.50 
net. 

From observation made by the 
writer on the occasion of a recent 
visit to some of the leading underwear 
mills in the vicinity of Philadelphia, 
it is quite evident that manufacturers 
are, as a rule, highly satisfied with 
the prospects and already some lines 
are sold up and are being withdrawn. 
It was also a matter of considerable 
interest to see the July Special Knit- 
ting Number of the Textile World oc- 
cupying a prominent place in the of- 
fices of several of the more progres- 
sive and up-to-date mills and to learn 
of the high esteem in which this mag- 
azine is held by practical manufactur- 
ers and the interest with which its 
monthly coming is looked forward to. 

The spring hosiery business is pro- 
gressing favorably and there is every 
reason to believe that the results will 


be enurely satisfactory. There is by 
no ineans any evidence of a boom, but 
buying is steadily progressing and 
prices are being well maintained. In- 
terest still seems to centre on lace ef- 
fects and lace and embroidery combi- 
nations with the result that lines have 
been generally improved and are much 
more attractive than in former sea- 
sons, when more staple goods had the 
leading call. 

The rapid advances which are being 
made by domestic manufacturers are 
more in evidence in the line of hosiery 
manufacturing than in almost any 
other direction and the improvement 
which is being made is simply mar- 
velous. The writer has recently been 
shown advance samples of some num- 
bers of high grade, fine gauge lace 
lisle and silk lace full fashioned 
hosiery which will be sold at retail at 
from 50c. to $1.00 per pair and which 
compare favorably with higher priced 
goods of foreign manufacture. 

Business on the Chemnitz market is 
still at high-water mark and mills are 
working on overtime attempting .o 
catch up with back orders. Goods 
which were due for delivery in spring 
of 1902 are not yet shipped, but few 
-ancellations have been received as 
importers are perfectly willing to take 
in the goods at any time and hold over 
for next season. Manufacturers are 
increasing their producuon on lace 
hosiery, but there is little fear that 
any surplus stock will result. Em- 
broidered hose are being freely bought 
for the American market, but very lit 
tle attention is being paid to fancy 
stripes, although a few styles are 
veing taken. There is evidence of a 
renewed interest in a black and white 
polka dot extracted goods which have 
been dead for the last season or S80, 
and it is more than likely that they 
will be used in fair quantities for the 
spring season. 





The desire to be clever often pre- 
vents one becoming so.—La Rochefou- 


cauld. 
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Experiences in a Cotton Mill. 
BY ARTHUR DYSON. 


Since our friend, Sam Driver, has 


been giving us his reminiscences of 
woolen mill life, with its ever chang- 
ing variety of workers, and the differ- 
ent manner of working out problems 
by those in authority, there have been 
requests that I would give a few of 
my experiences in the mill, taking in 
the difficulties met with by a man try- 
ing to climb the ladder of promotion 
in a cotton mill; giving the best 
method to overcome these difficulties, 
together with a few ideas as to the 
way in which the ordinary mill hands 
view the men placed over them, and 
the methods used by those in au- 
thority, as 


conversation 


gleaned by hearing the 
which 
one mill worker and another. 

At the same time, there are many 


passes between 


humorous incidents in mill life which 
are worth relating, not only for the 
humor, but also for the lessons which 
a student of human nature can derive 
from them. Many of the episodes will 
be given in the form of dialogues, and 
as far as memory serves, in the lan- 
guage used by the parties taking part. 

I remember that in the mill where I 
learned to weave, the second-hand in 
the room was a brother-in-law of the 
overseer, and sitting 
down trying to 
tying a “weaver’s knot,” I got into the 
habit of finding out things. By watch- 
ing the talk of the operatives around 
that section of the mill, I learned a 
few which, although I 
young at the time, have remained in 


while I was 


learn the secret of 


lessons, was 
my memory ever since. 

One day I asked a weaver whether 
he thought I could get charge of some 
looms, saying at the same time that 
the second-hand convinced 
that I was capable of attending to 
them, 

— 
get in with H- 
right; we don’t take any notice of any- 
one else.” 

It was incomprehensible to me at 


must be 


he said, “don’t ask him; you 
—, and you will be all 
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the time that a man should have 


charge of a large room where about 
200 operatives were employed and such 
comments should be made, but I 
finally found that the weaver had ob- 
tained a good idea of how 


pretty 
things stood. The proof of it came a 
few months later, when iwere was a 
change of management, and the re- 


sult came in just such a manner as 
Was to be expected, for no person can 
afford to about 


carry his relatives 


with him, especially if they are placed 
in positions which .szey are unable to 
fill. 

At a meeting of manufacturers held 
in Oldham, the question was asked as 
to why a certain mill was unable to 


pay dividends, and comment was 
made on the fact that, whereas a few 
stock of the 


was selling at 35 


years before the 


mill 


same 
points above 
par, at the day of the meeting it is 10 
points below. Various answers were 
given, many of them being very prob- 
able causes, but when thinking over 
the matter I recalled hearing a con- 
versation between 
the mill 
long way to clear up the mystery. 

A weaver in this mill had a pattern, 
turough 
had 


and the 


two operatives in 


referred to which went a 


defect in iue 
imperfectly 
what 


which some 


loom, been woven 


following was tooK 
place: 

“You must not stop your loom to 
‘pick that out,’ said the next weaver. 
“The super says that he does not want 
such foolishness as undoing the work 
already done; shows what he knows 
about weaving.” 

“But what will they say about such 
weaving?’ said Jack. 

“Oh! they are after production, and 
the super says the looms must be kept 
going and that tnere is no reason for 
such things as ‘picaing out.’” 

Is there any wonder that the mill 
has finally lost name, and 
that for some time the stockholders 
have not received any dividends? 
Tuis particular superintendent was 
the son of the agent. 


its good 
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These instances, along with many 
others of a similar kind, have instilled 
into my mind the fact that wienever 
a man puts his relatives into positions 
of trust under himself, discipline is 
sure to be lacking, and that sooner or 
later the result will be disastrous to 
both parties concerned. Whatever 
else a young man does, whether he be 
superintendent, overseer, or agent, he 
should make a rule that under no cir- 
cumstances will he have a relative 
working under him. 

If a good many of those in authority 
in our cotton mills could hear the 
comments made by operatives con- 
cerning them, there is no doubt that 
they would try to have weir orders 
given in suca a way that they woulu 
not be subject to ridicule and jest. 
The instances related below are given 
just as they occurred, and point out 
their own moral. 

Jack being a fixer in a large weave 
room, and Bill an operative in the 
same room, they were both good 
gossips, and liked to spend their spare 
time in talking about everyone and 
everything which came under their 
observation, and while sometimes 
wey may have drawn conclusions 
which were at variance with the 
facts, yet there is no doubt that they 
had a pretty good way of sizing up 
the different persons and things that 
“ame under their observation. rw 
either of them heard of any choice bit 
of news, no matter where from or 
whom it concerned, they spen: a few 
minutes the next morning in telling 
otuer, making whatever com- 
ments they thought the matter called 
for. 

Jack was generally the first to open 
the conversation, and one morning he 
said: 

“Say, Bill, have you had the new 
oruer yet?” 

“No, what is it?” 

“Well, I understood that no one 
must bring their lunch in unless it is 
wrapped up in paper that has no 
printing on it, and that hereafter no 


each 
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person must go downstairs to eat, and 
reading is strictly prohibited.” 

“Is that so?’ said Bill. “Well, I 
guess I can do what I am told, but 
you wait a few days and I will show 
you something.” 

About three days afterwards, Bill 
was ready to show the “something” 
which he had promised. 

“Come down to the sink with me, 
he said, “I have got a nice sight for 
you. We will slip down the steps into 
the basement there.” 

immediately, they both started off, 
and Jack was asking what the sight 
was, but could get no satisfaction 
irom his companion; but when they 
had descended the steps he needed no 
Olwwer explanation. Seated in front of 
an upturned empty packing case was 
the overseer and alongside him was 
one of the operatives reading the 
morning paper brought into we mill 
by tue Overseer, while the overseer 
was eating lunch suppiied by the 
operative. 

“Well, I'll be blowed!” said Jack, 
I guess the overseer won't get after 
me again about reaaing at work. 

Another hobby of tuis overseer was 
to have everything in the weave room 
set with a foot rule, and woe be unto 
the man who was caught with a 
loom whiproll set in too much or too 
high. Of course the appearance of a 
room should be kept in good order, 
and to have all the rolls in a true line 
“looked nice,” but owing to several 
causes it was almost impossible to 
keep them “set.” 

One of the rules was to have all 
whiprolls “dead,” that is, they must 
not vibrate. Now all weavers know 
that on certain classes of cotton goods 
it is imperauve that the whiproil 
should vibrate, so as to take up the 
uuterence between the stretch of the 
yarn when the harnesses are raised, 
and when the harness fs in line with 
the breast-beam and the whiproll. 

One day Jack was putting in some 
new patterns, and having an idea that 
they would weave easier with a vi- 
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brating whiproll, he fixed the loom 
accordingly. In a short time the over- 
seer spied the innovation, and made a 
short cut to Jack. 

“Who told you to set the looms like 
that?’ said the overseer. 

“No one,” answered Jack, “but they 
were weaving so very bad that the 
weaver could not keep the looms go- 
ing and so I put them like that and 
they are going all right. I thought 
you would not object.” 


ALAS! 


“Well, hereafter remember that you 
are not paid to think. I will do the 
thinking, and you obey orders.” 

The fixer returned the whiprolls to 
their former position, and the result 
was a complete stoppage of the looms. 
The overseer experimented and tried 
different ideas, but finally gave or- 
ders to place them as Jack had done, 
thus proving two things: (1) That 
sometimes an ordinary fixer can give 
some valuable ideas to those over 
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him; (2) That it does not pay to call 
a man down until he is proved to be 
in the wrong, especially when his ef- 
forts are in the direction of trying to 
improve the quality of the goods. 

My first struggle for promotion was 
when I tried to get a start as a fixer. 
Another rule of this same overseer 
was that no weaver must bring into 
the mill any tools with the intention 
of fixing the looms; that no one but 
the regular fixer must make any at- 


/ 
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ONE DAY HIS EAGLE EYE DETECTED ME. 


tempt to fix the looms, under the pen- 
alty of summary discharge. 

What to do to learn was the ques- 
tion. I must get some practical ex- 
perience, and my only chance was to 
try to fix my own looms. I arranged 
with the fixer on the section, so that 
he would help me out if I got stuck, 
and brought in a monkey wrench, etc. 

Things went fine for a few days, 
but alas! one day the eagle eye de- 
tected me and I was ordered to the 
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overseer’s office. I was discharged, 


simply because I had an ambition to 


rise above the work of weaving. 
This overseer did not believe in any- 

one but himself, and the comments of 

and his fellow 


Jack gossip were far 


from complimentary to him. 


After working elsewhere, I finally 


tried my hand at fixing, but was 


brought up short by being informed 
by the fixers in that mill that I must 
pay $50 to the fixers’ union before I 
could be 


Here was another poser! 


allowed to go on a section. 
After fight 
ing so hard to learn, I must pay $50 
could not 
see the justice of it, told 
so. I told them that I would join the 
I did 


not join, therefore, and was the mark 


taught. Of course, I 


to be 
and them 


union as a fixer or not at all. 
for all the obstacles that could be put 
in my way. 

wants to be- 


Any young man who 


come a loom fixer where unionism is 
strong should either pay to be taught 
and get his money’s worth, or else 
make up his mind that he will stick it 
that 


him. 


out alone and no obstacle shall 
discourage 

I stuck it out, and learned a lesson 
that has been of inestimable value to 
me, and the “stick-to-it-ive- 


that 


grit or 
developed in me 


ness” during 
that battle has since proved of great 
help. 


(To be continued.) 





Length of Belts. 


Editor Textile World: 

I was interested in the excellent 
article on “Lacing a Beit’’ in the July, 
1902, number of the Textile World, but 
it seems to me that two of the rules 
under “A Few Hints and Rules,” are 
misleading. 

Note the following: “Rule to find 
the horse power that any given width 
of double belt is easily capable of 
driving: Multiply the number of 
square inches covered by the belt on 
the driven pulley by one-half the speed 
in feet per minute through which the 
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belt moves, and divide the product by 
33,000, the quotient will be the horse 
power.” 

Take, for example, a six inch belt 
that covers a 14 inch pulley; pulley 
makes 300 revolutions per minute. 
belt on 
half speed of belt 
in feet per minute, 550. 


Square inches covered by 
driven pulley, 132; 


132 x 550 = 72,600 33,000 = 2.2 


» 


H. P. 
A little further down the same 


columu we have the following: “A 
simple rule to find transmitting power 
of belting without first computing the 
feet per that it 
traverses is as follows: Multiply the 
diameter of the driving pulley in incheg 
by its number of revolutions per min- 
ute, and this product by the width of 
the belt in inches. Divide this product 
by 3,300 for single belting, or by 2,100 
for double belting, and the quotient 
will be the horse power that can be 
safely transmitted.” 

Take the same belt, same size pulley, 
same number of revolutions: 

14 X 300 = 4,200; 4,200 x 6 = 25,200; 
25,200 + 2,100 = 12 H. P. 

Evidently one rule is wrong; calcu- 
lation by first rule gives 2.2 H. P.; 
by the other, 12 H. P. 

Last rule given is, I think, correct, 
and in place of the first rule, the fol- 
lowing taken from catalogue of the 
N. Baird Machinery Co., Pittsburg, 
Pa., might be used: 

“Muttiply speed of belt in feet per 
minute by width of belt, and divide by 
800 for singie belting, or by 550 for 
double belting, and the result will be 
the H. P.” Calculations by this rule 
gives 13 4/10 H. P. 

Again, we are told that to find the 
proper width of belt per any given 
horse power: “Multiply 33,000 by the 
horse power required, and divide the 
product first by the length in inches 
covered by the belt on the driven 
pulley and again by half the speed of 
the belt.” As this is based on the first 
rule, it is open to the objections al- 
ready pointed out. 

If it is desired to find the width of 


speed in minute 
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belt required to give any horse power 
desired, diameter and number of revo 
lutions of driving pulley being known, 
multiply horse power required by 2,100 
for double belting, or 3,300 for single 
belting, and divide the product by the 
product of the diameter of the pulley 
inultiplied by number of revolutions it 
nakes, 

Hither I am far afield, or two of the 


rules in the articles referred to are 


FIG, 91A, 


incorrect. I should like very much to 
know if I am correct. 
QuI VIVE. 


[Our correspondent has, undoubt- 
edly, pointed out a discrepancy in the 
rules given in our July issue for caleu- 
lating the power of a belt.—Ed.] 





-—-It is better to cultivate your gar- 
den well than to enlarge it.—C. Bigot. 


--I respect the past, render justice 
to the present, and hope for the fu- 
ture.—Montalembert. 
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A Guide to Weaving. 
BY 10 KASTANEK 


Ill. 


Copyrighted 1902 by Guild & Lord, 


IMITATION BOUCLE. 
The loop for the genuine boucle is 
the The effect pro 


these loops in the goods is 


made on yarn. 


duced by 


FIG. 91R, 


. 7A. 


imitated either by a warp pile, or by 
weaving the goods so that the filling 
threads float on the surface and curl 
up when the goods are fulled. 

of the boucle de 
pends upon the way in which the fill 
ing floats on the face. These floats 
may be scattered so that the face of 
the cloth presents a regular appear- 
they may be arranged to 
form twills and other effects. 

The farther the filling floats, the 
larger will be the loop. The warp is 
generally cotton, and the 
fancy filling yarn of mohair. 


The appearance 


ance, or 


made of 
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Figs. 91 to 97 show weaves for 
these effects; the risers are represent- 
ed by Diank squares and the sinkers 
by a cross (x) and black squares. 


Fig. Ql 
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Fig. 91a shows the cloth woven with 
the weave at Fig. 91 as it comes from 
the loom. 

Fig. 91b is the same cloth fulled. 

Fig. 97a is the finished cloth woven 
with the weave at Fig. 97. 
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INTERLACED EFFECTS IN PLAIN 
WEAVES. 


With warp and filling of the same 











gO. 
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color different effects can be obtained 
only by changing the weave, the raw 
material, or the finish of the goods. 
By using two or more colors in 
warp or filling, checks and stripes can 
be produced. The appearance of the 
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goods depends in great measure upon tern is marked above the chain draft, 
the weave employed. as at Fig. 98, and the filling pattern 





Fig. 98. Fig. 98b. 


A draft of the colored effect can be 


Fig. 98c. 
is marked at the left of the chain 
made in advance of the actual manu draft, Fig. 98b. 


facture of the goods. The warp pat The intersections at which the col- 
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Fig. 104. 
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ored threads come to the face are here by a plain weave with different warp 
indicated by black squares; these and filling patterns. 




















Fig. 106. 
colored effect produced by the combi- Where more than three colors are 
nation. used, the third color is indicated by 
split squares. The weave is shown at 
the, upper left ‘hand corner. The col- 
ored effects only are marked on the 
body of che draft. A change of the 
color from the odd to the even threads 
reverses the direction of the colored 
line, see Fig. 106. 





igs. 106a and 107a show samples 
of cloth corresponding to Figs. 106 
and 107 respectively. 


FIG, 102a,. 


Fig. 102a shows the cloth woven in 


squares are then transferred to an- this way with weave at Fig. 102. 
other draft, Fig. 98c, which shows the To have the warp and filling colors 
FIG. 106a. FIG. 107a. 
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FIG, 118c. 


Figs. 99, 100, 101, 103, 104, 105, 106, balance and produce a perfect pattern, 
108, 109 and 110 show effects produced the warp and filling should be of the 
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same size and shade and be set with 
the same number of threads per inch. 
107, 111 112 


effects produced by a combination 


color 
of 
Fig. 113 is a broken weave; Fig. 114 
rib; Fig. 115 a long in 


Figs. and show 


a cross rib, 
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which color effects are produced by 


warp patterns. 


COLOR EFFECTS BY TRANSPOSING 
WEAVE. 
can be produced by 


transposing a plain weave and keep- 
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115. 
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ing the warp and filling colors un- 


changed. 
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ored threads come to the face are here 


indicated by black squares; these 

















Fig. 106. 


colored effect produced by the combi- 
nation. 


FIG, 102a. 
squares are then transferred to an- 
other draft, Fig. 98c, which shows the 


FIG. 106a. 
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by a plain weave with different warp 
and filling patterns. 


Where more than three colors are 
used, the third color is indicated by 
split squares. The weave is shown at 
the, upper left ‘hand corner. The col- 
ored effects only are marked on the 
body of che draft. A change of the 
color from the odd to the even threads 
reverses the direction of the colored 
line, see Fig. 106. 

Figs. 106a and 107a show samples 
of cloth Figs. 106 
and 107 respectively. 


corresponding to 


Fig. 102a shows the cloth woven in 
this way with weave at Fig. 102. 
To have the warp and filling colors 


FIG. 107a. 


FIG. 118¢ 


Figs. 99, 100, 101, 103, 104, 105, 106, 
108, 109 and 110 show effects produced 


balance and produce a perfect pattern, 
the warp and filling should be of the 
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same size and shade and be set with 
the same number of threads per inch. 
Figs. 107, 111 and 112 color 
effects produced by a combination of 
Fig. 113 is a broken weave; Fig. 114 
a cross rib; Fig. 115 a long rib, in 


show 
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warp patterns. 

COLOR EFFECTS BY TRANSPOSING 
WEAVE. 

effects can be 
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ing the warp and filling colors un- 


changed. 
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Fig. 116 is the motive to be pro- is transferred to a draft covering the 
duced on a plain weave, woven one threads in the pattern, Fig. 11l6a. 


























So 


Fig. 117¢. Fig. 119c. 
dark thread and one light thread in A plain weave beginning with the 


both warp and filling. This motive first warp threads up is then filled in 
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on the blank squares, and a_ plain a matter of course, be two light, two 
weave beginning with the first warp cark threads, instead of 
thread down is then filled in on the light thread. 

black squares, see Fig. 116b. 


one dark, one 


TWILLS 
If the warp and filling are so inter- 
produced, In this way a great variety laced that 


Fig. 116¢ shows the color effects 


the floats run diagonally, 


of effects can be obtained. the weave is called a twill, and ex- 
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116. Fig. 116a. 


must be taken to have the hibits more or less sharply defined 


sie number of threads per inch in lines made by the warp as well as the 
both warp and filling. If there is any filling. 
difference, the warp should be set The angle of a twill is that formed 
slightly closer, that the pattern may by the filling and the twill line; thus, 
not appear flat. This rule applies to Fig. 120/1 has an angle of 27°; Fig. 
nearly all weaves, patterns and fab- 120/2, 45°; 120/38, 63°. Twills having 
rics. an angle of 45° are called normal; 
ig. 117 is the motive for another under 45°, flat; over 45°, steep twills, 
color effect produced in this way. Figs. 121 and 122. 
ig. 117a is the motive transferred to The twist of the warp and filling 
the chain draft. Fig. 117b is the yarn has a great 


influence on the ap- 
motive and weave combined. Fig. 


pearance of the twill. The some twist 
117¢ shows the color effect produced. 
Fig. 118 is the motive; Fig. 118b is 


in both warp and filling makes the twill 
sharper and more distinct than when 


the motive and weave combined; and the warp twist is opposite to that of 


HOOCoS 
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10 


BS 
s00c 
Fig. 120. Fig. 

Fig. 118¢ is the cloth made in this ihe filing. Warp and filling of differ- 

way. ent twist is used principally for 
Fig. 119 is the motive; Fig. 119b is woolen fabrics, especially those on 

the motive and basket weave com- which a smooth face is desired, such 

bined; Fig. 119¢ the color effeet pro- as face goods. 

duced by thus transposing a four leaf Fig. 123 shows a thread twisted to 

basket weave. The pattern must, as the right; Fig. 124 to the left. 
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Fig. 125 shows a _ twill running to is called a balanced or two-sided twill, 
the right and made with both warp ig. 129. 


and filling twisted to the right, mak NORMAL TWILLS. 


these twills the floats of each 
successive warp or filling thread is 
one thread either to the right or left 
of the float of the proceeding thread. 


ing the twist effect more distinct than In 
in the twill shown at Fig. 126, in 
which the warp is twisted to the 
right, and filling to the left. 
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To make the effect more distinct, The simplest form is the three leaf 
the twill should run with the twist of twill. 
the yarn. If the filling floats more 
than the warp in a twill weave, the 
weave is called a filling twill, Fig. 
127. If the warp floats more on the 


Fig. 130 is the three leaf filling; Fig. 
131, the three leaf warp twill. 

Fig. 132 is a four leaf filling; Fig. 
133, a four leaf warp twill. Fig. 134 
is a cross section of a cloth woven 
with the twill at Fig. 132. 


Fig. 135 is a.four leaf balanced 
equal to that of the filling the weave twill, called 


face, the weave is called a warp twill, 
Fig. 128. 
Where the floats of the warp are 


in the woolen and wor- 



























silk industry, a Batavia twill. 
j Fig. 136 is a cross section of a cloth 


woven with a cassimere twill. 


Twills are also designated by the 


number of shafts or harnesses re- 
é quired for weaving them; thus, Figs 





137 and 138 are five leaf filling twills; 
Figs. 139 and 140 are five leaf warp 
twills; Fig. 141, an eight leaf balanced 
twill; Fig. 142, a six leaf balanced 
twill; Fig. 143, an eight leaf fancy fill 
ing twill. 

(To be continued.) 


—No one is satisfied with his for 
tune, or dissatisfied with his ability. 
Mme. Deshoulieres. 
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sted industry a cassimere twill, in the 


Success has never lacked worship- 
ers, hor the rising sun admirers.—De 


Broglie. 
Everyone has offered me his ser- 
vices and no one has rendered them. 


Mme. de Maintenon. 








—It never answers to be more zeal- 


ous than your chiefs.—A. Assolant 


—Tact is what one does not say.— 


Fievee. 


The past is a prophecy for the fu- 
ture.—Mably. 


Ideas change quickly; the paradox 
of yesterday is the commomplace of 
today.—M. Monnier, 
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Workers in English and American 
Cotton Mills. 


The Manchester (Eng.) Guardian 
has printed a series of articles from 
its correspondent in this country, in 
which comparisons are made between 
conditions in English and American 
cotton mills. We make the following 
extract, as the views of this English- 
man regarding industrial conditions in 
the two countries will doubtless prove 
of much interest to many of our 
readers: 

Leaving the Southern States out of 
account, for factory life there is in a 
very early stage of development, I 
think that this common belief is on 
the whole mistaken. I am by no 
means convineed by what I have seen 
and heard that, in the cotton industry 
at any rate, the American operative 
works harder than the English or is 
more efficient; on the contrary, I am 
satistied that the standard of skill is 
considerably higher in Lancashire 
than in New England. 

There is no doubt that the wages 
earned in the New England mills, es- 
pecially for all operations subsequent 
to spinning (except slashing) are 
higher than in Lancashire mills, but I 
am not satisfied that for the neces- 
saries of life (except his house or 
lodging) the American workman has 
to pay on the whole higher prices than 
the Englishman, That is to say, I do 
not think that such articles of food, 
clothing and furniture as the Laneca- 
shire workman buys with his wages 
are, taking them all together, dearer 
in America. If this be true, it follows 
that “real” wages—that is, the quan- 
tity or quality of necessaries, conveni 
ences and luxuries which the nominal 
or money wages will procure for their 
recipient—are on the whole higher in 
New England than in Lancashire. 

The assumption that because an 
American weaver runs eight looms 
where an English weaver runs four 
he or she works twice as hard or does 
twice as much work is unwarranted, 


inasmuch as it ignores, amongst other 
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things, the speed of the looms, the 
comparative strength and liability to 
breakage of the warp-threads, the 
duties other than weaving performed 
by the weaver, and the percentage of 
the theoretical maximum of produc- 
tion which the employer may happen 
to require from each loom. 

The eight looms of the American 
weaver run from 15 to 25 per cent. 
slower than the four looms of the 
Lancashire weaver, which means that 
less labor is needed to keep the shut- 
tles supplied with weft; the warps are 
stronger, which means less labor in 
finding and tying broken threads; and 
the American weaver, unlike the En- 
glish weaver, does nothing but weave; 
the weft is brought to the looms, the 
woven cloth is taken away, and all 
sweeping, oiling and cleaning are, as 
a rule, done by persons, specially em- 
ployed for the purpose. 

Any Lancashire weaver who was 
not an absolute cripple, could run ten, 
twenty, or, I suppose, even fifty looms 
if perfect cloth and a certain mini- 
mum output from each loom were not 
required. 

‘ihe number of power looms run by 
a weaver is, in practice, determined 
not by the weaver but by the em- 
ployer, whose first care is that the 
capacity of the looms shall be fully 
exploited. I have watched the Amer- 
ican weaver running eight ordinary 
looms, ten looms with warp-stop 
motions, twelve Harriman looms, or 
twenty Northrop looms, and I am sure 
that as much energy, dexterity and 
watchfulness are demanded from the 
four-loom weaver in England. 

As to the relative skill of British 
and American weavers, I have heard 
Lancashire manufacturers, who were 
much better judges than myself, 
speak in most disparaging terms of 
the veavers in some of the foremost 
mills in New England. Who, after all, 
is the American weaver of whom we 
are talking? He or she in the North- 
ern mills is oftener than not a French 
Canadian, a German, an Italian, a 
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Hungarian, an Albanian, a Portu- 
guese, a Russian, a Greek, or an Ar- 
menian. Laneashire folk at least will 
be slow to believe that in their own 
hereditary crafts of spinning and 
weaving they are inferior to people of 
these races, many of whom are, com- 
paratively, novices, 

If Lancashire is deficient, it is not 
in the quality of the native labor, but 
in the administrative skill which ap- 
plies the labor to the task. I have 
heard an intelligent American say 
that English methods in weaving 
were “wasteful of labor,” meaning 
that in England skilled weavers were 
required to spend a considerable part 
of their time in doing things which 
might be done as well and more 
cheaply by machinery or by unskilled 
assistants. 

That competent workpeople are on 
the whole more highly paid in the 
New England cotton mills than in 
Lancashire where $6.00 a week is an 
average rarely exceeded by good four- 
loom weavers, has, I think, been made 
tolerably clear by my earlier letters. 
Although the wages in the American 
cotton industry are kept down by im- 
migration, the piece rates in Massa- 
chusetts are at present fixed on such 
a basis that an eight-loom weaver can 
earn from $11.00 on plain to $12.00 on 
fancy goods per week. Rovers can 
make anything up to $11.75, ring 
spinners $7.84, drawers-in $10.00, anu 
warpers $9.30. In weekly wages 
“boss pickers’ are getting $11.75, 
grinders $11.00, strippers $9.00, labor- 
ers $7.66 and loom-fixers nearly $15.00. 

These are the earnings of the best 
hands; but the United States census 
of 1890 showed that the average 
weekly wages in Massachusetts were 
remarkably good. 

Average Weekly Wages in Ameri- 
ean Cotton Mills, 1890. 

Males. Females. 
Massachusetts eee 
Maine y 5.68 
New Hampshire .... 7. 5.83 
Connecticut 7.6 5.69 
Rhode Island 
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New York 6.25 
Pennsylvania 6.42 
Georgia 

North Carolina 5.25 3.2 


South Carolina 5. 3.90 


Compared with these figures the 
Wages of Women engaged in the En- 
glish cotton industry are small, In 
1886 a Board of Trade investigation 
showed that the average wage of wo 
men in the cotton trade was $3.80, and 
Miss Collet in her report for 1894, pre 
pared under the direction of the 
Board of Trade, showed that the 
weekly earnings of women in the cot- 
ton mills of Lancashire and Cheshire 


were as follows: 


Less than $2.44 a week 
From $2.44 to $3.75 a 
From 3.75 to 5.00 a 
From 5.00 to 6.25 ¢ 
Over 6.25 a week 

In the spinning mills of France, ac 
cording to Mr. Levasseur, the earn 
ings of women are 48 cents per day 

So much for the nominal wages; 
now for the real wages—their pur 
chasing power. Rent is undoubtedly 
a more serious item in New England 
than in Lancashire, and I am at a loss 
to Know why it should be so, for in 
the neighborhood of most of the mills 
there is plenty of unoccupied land and 
building material is cheap. 

Perhaps it is because wooden 
houses depreciate more rapidly and 
cost more to insure against fire than 
houses of brick or stone. 

In any case, where the Lancashire 
workman would pay from $1.12 to 
$1.48 a week for his house the Amer- 
ican pays about $2.44, and I am not 
sure that he is better housed then. 

Fuel and light cost about the same 
in New England as in Laneashire, and 
although the American winter is 
colder, ours is damper and darker. 

Food, as I have shown in an earlier 
letter, is not dearer in American fae- 
tory towns than in Lancashire, and I 
do not believe that there is any ap- 
preciable difference in the cost of 
clothing such as working people wear. 
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Plan of a Knitting Mill. 


It is seldom that any industry has 
different 
branches as knitting during the past 


developed in so many 


While one class of ma- 


few years. 


fabrics presents a very different prob- 
lem from a mill adapted for plain 
goods, 

Fig 1 to 7 show plans for a fancy 
knitting mill, in which the aim has 
been to utilize the space to the best 
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chinery but a short time ago answered 
all the requirements of a knitting mill, 
today it is found necessary to have 
many different machines under the 
same roof, in order to supply the de- 
mand for a wide assortment of goods. 
The arrangement of a knitting mill 
and machinery for making a variety of 



































advantage, Fig. 1, which is a side 
elevation, and Fig. 2 a sectional plan, 
show that the building is divided into 
three parts, the tront portion with two 
stories, the center with one story and 
the rear division, used for dyeing, 
bleaching and drying. with two stories, 

From the door at the end, a pass- 
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ageway leads to the main knitting 

room, A. On the right hand side of 

this passageway are wardrobes for 
men and women. Adjoining this are 
the stairs; the corner room, B, is used 

for the storage of yarns. There is a 
cellar under this portion of the build- 
ing, which is used for storage of boxes 
and other necessary articles. 

The yarn is taken from the store 
room, B, to the adjoining.room, C, in 
which are six spoolers. The main 
knitting room, A, is separated from 
the passageway, G, by a glass parti- 
tion. This pasageway gives ready ac- 
cess from the knitting room to the 
bleach and dye houses. 

The room, A, is 93 feet long and 
65 feet wide. It contains, as shown 
at Fig. 3, four groups of machines. 
Forty-eight circular machines are en- 
closed by a glass partition, which 
forms the room, K. This room also 
contains several work benches to 
facilitate repairs on these machines, 
which are driven by 1 H. P. motors. 

Adjoining this room are six rows 
of 48 inch circular knitting machines 
arranged as shown in the plan, Fig. 3. 
A row of twelve Cotton & Paget knit- 
ting machines are placed next to the 
passageway, G. The three adjoining 
rows of flat machines consist of jac- 
quard knitting machines, for the pro- 
duction of various kinds of fancy 
goods, 

The goods are taken from the room, 
A, to the inspection room, D, and then 
sent to the finishing department. 
Goods to be bleached or dyed are 
taken to the inspection room, H, then 
to the bleach or dye house. 

In the bleaching room, N, are a 
scouring machine, r, a bleaching ket- 
tle, s, and a centrifugal extractor, t. 
In the room, O, is a napper with brush. 


‘1ue dyehouse, Q, contains two dye 
kettles, P, and scouring machine, z, 
and an extractor, w. The dyehouse 
is connected by a stairway with the 
dry room above. This dry room on 
the second floor is provided with ad- 
justable windows to admit air from 
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the outside for drying without arti- 
ficial heat. The room can be heated 
with hot air when necessary. The 
damp air is carried off by the venti- 
lator in the roof. 

The bleached and dyed goods are 
taken to the room, I, and from there 
to the form room, J, where the goods 
are placed on forms and steamed. 
K, is a room in which the 
goods are pressed into hydraulic 
machines. From tue press room, the 
goods are taken to the room, HK, and 
then by an elevator to the storage 
room, a, Fig. 5, on the second floor. 
The circular goods next go to the 
cutting room, C, and then to the sew- 
ing room, Bl, in which 88 sewing ma- 
chines are driven by electric motors. 

The goods are put in shape for the 
makret in the room, Fl. Adjoining 
the staircase, Fig. 5, are two offices, 
D1 and El. At the end of the passage- 
way, G, Fig. 3, is the dining room, L, 
with a hearth for warming food. Ad- 
joining the passage are toilet rooms 
for men and women, VW; the power 
house, R; boilers room, 8S; chimney, T, 
and closets, U. 

The power house contains one 40 
H. P. compound steam engine con- 
nected directly with the electrical gen- 
erator from which wires run under- 
ground to the motors throughout the 
mill. 

Figs. 2, 4, 6 and 7 show the general 
construction of the building and the 
arrangement of windows and sky- 
lights.—Uhland’s ‘Technische .stund- 
schau. 





—Speak like the many; think like 
the few.—Varron. 


Our vanity is the last thing we 
should cultivate.—Geoffroy. 


—All is change in this world; a 
functionary sometimes becomes a 
man.—G. Mage. 


—The true philosopher is recognized 
by ‘his never being a professor of phi- 
losophy.—Schopenhauer., 
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The Waste Silk Industry. 


HENRI SILBERMANN. 


The superior qualities of the silk 
tibre and its high price supply strong 
inducements for the recovery and re 
manufacture of silk waste, and from 
the earliest times the refuse silk has 
been carefully saved and utilized as 
far as the processes then Known per- 
mitted. 

Silk waste was thus used by the 
ancient people in Asia. In WKhotan, 
the killing of the cocoons was for 
bidder and, as the silk could not be 
reeled from the punctured cocoon, 
converting the silk into waste was the 
only method available. 

Pliny and Aristotle give an account 
of silk manufacture, in which the co- 
coon silk was first torn up and then 
spun on a spinning wheel. The in 
creased use of wild silks, of which the 
greater part could not be reeled, aug- 
mented this method of silk spinning. 
The Persians, Greeks and Arabs were 
using this process in the 9th and 10th 
centuries. 

The re-manufacturing of waste silk 
was greatly stimulated in the 13th 
century, owing to the searcity of all 
kinds of silk at that time, and the in- 
dustry assumed extensive proportions 
in the 17th and 18th centuries in Eng- 
land, Switzerland, France and Aus- 
tria. The work, however, was all 
done by hand machines until Lister, in 
Bradford, England, invented the 
method of working silk waste on 
carding and spinning machines spe 
cially adapted for handling the silk 
filament. 

Lister’s inventions were followed by 
a great development of the silk waste 
manufacture, which became a_ dis- 
tinctive branch of the silk industry, 
whose products were as important as 
those of reeled silk. 

In recent times the industry has 
been greatly advanced by the inven- 
tions of Tongue, Greenwood & Batley, 


Varnley, xairbairn, Veillon, Warnery 
and others. The machines for silk 
spinning differ widely in principle 
from wool and cotton machinery; in 
fact the development of silk waste 
spinning has bad an important intiu 
ence on the working of wool and cot 
ton, as the principle enyployed in tue 
former is, undoubtedly, the most ra- 
tional. 

Following. are the different Kinds of 
Waste silk: 

l. ‘Lhe refuse obtained in raising 
the silk worm, called Watt silk in 
commerce, Owing to the = scientific 
methods of silk culture in Europe, the 
quautity obtained from that section is 
very small, but China exports 550,000 
Ibs. yearly. This material contains 
about 35 per cent. pure silk and is the 
poorest grade of waste silk on account 
of its irregularicy. 

2. The irregularly spun and tangled 
Sux on the outside of the cocoon, 
cailed floss silk (Frisons). It com- 
prises from 25 to 30 per cent. of tne 
entire cocoon, and is valuable owing 
to its purity and fine quality. 

3. The residue of the cocoon after 
reeling; it forms an inner parchment 
like skin and in commerce goes under 
the name of ricotti, wading, ner, Ga 
leccame, Basinetto, ete, 

f. Cocoons imperfect from various 
causes, such as being punctured by 
the silk worms, becoming spocceu, ete. 
these are designated in the European 
markets as, cocons perces, piques, tar 
mate, rugginose, ete. This is a valu 
able material for floss silk spinning. 
the best grades contain from 75 to So 
per cent. pure silk and the average is 
about 65 per cent. 

5. Double cocoons which, in spite 
of the difficulty in reeling, were for 
merly used for special purposes. Now, 
such cocoons are converted into waste, 
Which is called Strussa. 

6. Waste obtained in reeling the 
cocoon, called Frisonnets, 

7. <A great variety of wild silks, 
Which for the most part cannot be 
reeled, and are, therefore, first con- 
verted into waste. A large quantity 
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of wild silk which can be reeled, is 
torn up and re-manufactured 

8. Waste made by reeling, spool- 
ing, and oltuer processes of working 
sitk. 

Judging the quality of waste silk re 
quires great experience, and in view 
of the many different grades and con 
widions of Waste sus it is surprising 
with what an exactitude the experi 
enced man can judge the value of tus 
material. 

The manufacture of waste silk into 
yarn can be divided into three general 
divisions: 1, Cleansing the fibre; 2. 
Carding or combing; 3, Spinning. 

The first, which consists in remov- 
ing the large quantity of foreign ma 
terial adhering to the raw material, is 
ine most difticult of the three. Long 
experience and great care are heces- 
sary to produce the results that will 
ensure the success of the subsequent 
operations, 

The raw material can be cleaned in 
various ways, einer in boiling water, 
aixali or soap solutions, or by fermen- 
tation. The process to be used de- 
pends upon the condition of the stock, 
but the two following are the prin- 
cipal methods now used. 

For cocoon waste: 1, Beating and 
Wasuing in a warm soap solution, or 
fermentation: 2, Washing in cold 
water: 3, Drying; 4, Dampening; 5, 
feating: 6, Opening in the cocoon 
opener, 

For other silk waste: 1, Fermenta- 
tion: 2, Washing with warm and cold 
wacer; 3, Drying and dampening. 

The subsequent operations are the 
same for both kinds of waste and con 
sist in opening in the filling machine, 
ning, second or fine spinning, twist 
caraing or combing, spreading, draw- 
ing and doubung, first or coarse spin 
ing and cleaning the yarn, 

‘The better and purer kinds of waste 
silk are cleansed with boiling water. 
About 220 Ibs. of the material is en 
tered ina tub of boiling water, left for 
some hours and then extracted. The 
average loss varies from 10 to 12 per 
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she cleansing of silk waste under 
steam pressure offers certain advan 
tages such as the more careful hand 
ling of the material and saving in 
time, but is not much used, the pref 
erence being given to the process em 
ploying a circulation of water. Soap 
solutions are also suitable for cleaning 
the tiner qualities, 

Alkali solutions, which work thor 
oughly and rapidly in cleaning the 
fibre, are extensively used for cocoon 
and other heavy waste. The material 
is entered in large cisterns filled with 
a2 to 3 per cent. soda solution, and 
the temperature is maintained at 150 
deg. F. for several hours, during which 
time the waste is constantly but very 
carefully stirred. The loss by this 
process amounts to 15 to 20 per cent. 

A circulation of the liquid in con- 
nection with mechanical means for 
stirring the waste are used when the 
work is done on a large seale. The 
cocoons are first beaten in a machine 
not unlike the hammer fulling mill 
used for fulling woolen cloth. <A eir 
calar tub having a perforated bottom 
is slowly revolved, while hammers 
drop upon the silk, which is saturateu 
with an alkali solution. The material 
is then rinsed to remove the dirt and 
foreign matter. 

sue better qualities of silk are often 
treated in a current of alkali liquor 
The apparatus consists of a wooden 
tub for boiling off, and a reservoir for 
the alkali solution. The boiling-off 
tub has a perforated false bottom to 
keep the materialfrom thesteam pipes 
The cocoons, which have been previ 
ously torn up, are placed in perforated 
boxes, the bottoms of which are made 
of strong netung. These boxes filled 
with the waste silk are secured in the 
boiling-off tub, which is then filled 
with the liquor from the reservoir. 

For 100 Ibs. of silk about 10 Ibs 
of soap and 5 Ibs. of soda are used 
The liquor is heated to 140 to 150 deg 
., and a cireulanon maintained be 
tween the reservoir and the boiling 
off tub by means of a pump; the di 
is changed from 


rection of the current 
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At the end of an hour, 
run off, and the silk 
taken out and extracted. In the mean- 
filled 
with a solution the same as before, 
and the placed in the 
boiling-off tub and treated with a cur- 
rent of the new liquor at the boiling 
temperature for about twenty min- 
utes, after which the liquor is pumped 
into the reservoir. The silk is allowed 
to drain and cool, the latter process 
cold 


time to time. 
the liquor is 
been 


time, the reservoir has 


Sux is again 


being expedited by twe use of 
water, 

The second liquor which has been 
pumpeu back into the reservoir, can 
be used for a new batch of silk by 
the addition of 1 to 2 per cent. of soap. 
The thick scum accumulating on the 
surface after standing should be re- 
moved, 

(To be continued.) 





Finishing Wool and Mixed Fabrics. 
XVII. 
BY N. REISER. 


Translated from the German for the Tex- 
tile World. 


Continued from August. 


(Copyrighted 1901 by Guild and Lord.) 


PREPARATION FOR SHEARING. 
Back Burling. The pieces are back 
burled before shearing. This consists 
in the removal of all knots or other 
bunches remaining on the back of the 
cloth, which might cause holes in the 
goods on the shear. 

Steaming. Face goods are steamed 
both before and during the shearing, 
in order to soften the fibres and to 
wrinkles, in which the nap 
stands upright. If the wrinkles are 
not removed the shear cuts the nap 
closer in these places and streaks ap- 


remove 


pear in the finished cloth. 

The goods should be sheared as 
soon as possible after steaming. This 
applies especially to heavy face goods, 
in which the nap is more likely to 
stand erect at the wrinkles than in 
lighter goods. 
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Cloth intended for a chinchilla or 
similar finish is steamed on the back 
before shearing to cause the fibres to 
stand erect. 

Close sheared goods do not require 
steaming shearing, 
the nap is removed. They are usually 
steamed after shearing and while be- 
ing brushed. 

Brushing. The goods are brushed 


before Since all 


before and during shearing for the 
following reasons:— 

1. To remove all loose foreign sub- 
if allowed to remain, 
would pass between the rest 
and the cloth, raise the latter up 
against the blade and cause holes. 

2. To lay the nap so that the shear 
will cut it evenly. 

3. During the shearing the nap is 
raised by a brush that it may be cut 
to better advantage. 

Fig. 53 shows the construction of 
the ordinary cloth brush with a 
steaming attachment. Fig. 54 shows 
a French cloth brush of peculiar con- 
struction, It steaming 


stances which, 
shear 


combines a 
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device, B, and an ordinary brush, C, Diagonal Brush. This is used on 
with a roll, D, covered with wire certain kinds of overcoatings finished 


clothirg and which may be used for with a very long nap. It consists of 


FIG. 55. 
raising a nap on the back of the a frame on which a brush is fixed in 
cloth, if desired. a diagonal position, and during the 

Fig. 54 shows a double brush ar- passage of the goods the nap 
ranged to brush both sides of the brushed diagonally. 
cloth at the same time, if desired; d is 


is 


SHEARING. 
a steamer; the cloth is cooled by ex- Cloth is sheared to remove the 


posure to the air while passing over shaggy appearance, give a smoother 








FIG. 56. 
a series of rollers at the top of the face and bring out more distinctly 
machine. the peculiar texture of the cloth, 
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No detinite instruction can be given 
in regard to the duration of the proc- 
Ss, 

\ patent for a shearing machine 
was granted to Everett & Harnar, an 
English firm, about the middle of the 
18th century, but it was far into the 
19th century before machines were 
extensively employed for this process. 
hand 


patented in England as late as 1820. 


Improvements of shears were 


Fig. 55 shows the construction of 
a hand shear; a’ is the knife screwed 
to the 
passed underneath served for a 


plate, a; the other plate, b, 
rest. 
On the under side of the rest, b, there 
hook on 


weight, which varied according to the 


was a which to hang a 


power of the spring, c, by which the 
two plates were bound together. 
Fig. 56 represents two men shearing 
cloth by hand. The cloth was held by 
hooks and drawn over a table covered 
The nap 
beginning the 
next 


with leather or cloth. was 
brushed up before 
The 
to the rest, b, and, after adjusting the 
cloth, knife 


According to. state- 


workman stood 


shearing. 
shear to the drew the 
towards him. 


ments of old hand shearers, a good 
from six to 
hour. It 


¢loth 


workman could shear 


eight yards of cloth per 


Was necessary to go over the 
times before the precess was 
While the result attained 


satisfying the 


several 
completed. 
would fall short of 
finisher of today, the old hand work- 
men are loud in their praises of the 
excellence of hand shearing. 
THE SHEARING MACHINE. 

Although, as already stated, a 
patent for a cloth shearer was granted 
middle of the 
no serviceable machine 

until 1815, 
Lewis, built 


in England about the 


18th century, 
when 


was constructed 


Price and John a shear 
with a rotary spiral cylinder. 
That this English machine had not 


introduced generally into Ger- 


many as late as 1830 is proved by the 


been 


decree of the German government on 
April 11, 1830, granting to W. Jansen, 


the exclusive right to operate and 
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lease shearing machines of an Ameri- 
can model, 
TRANSVERSE OR CROSS SHEARS. 


On these machines the cloth is 
sheared crossways, or in the direction 
of the They 


carded in mills, 


filling. have been dis- 


many while a few 
manufacturers occasionally order new 
shears of this character. The cutting 
parts move across the cloth, which is 
advanced with each traverse of the 
machine, 

It is possible to shear cloth closer 
on the cross shears than on the longi- 
tudinal shears; it is nearly impossible 


to shear certain diagonals and long 


ribs with the longitudinal, as the 
blade cannot reach the low places in 


the cloth. 


Fils, 57 


LONGITUDINAL SHEARS. 

On these machines the cloth moves 
lengthways or in the direction of the 
warp, and the shearing apparatus 
consisting of a rest, shear blade, and 
revolver, remain stationary. It is 
much superior to the cross shear as 
regards production, and is now in 
general use throughout the world. 

Fig. 57 shows a section of a longi- 
tudinal shear; A is the cylinder or re- 
volver; B, the rest; C, the shear blade; 
D, the swab, which rests on the re- 
kept with 


swab is 


saturated 
either of 


volver, and is 
oil. This 
leather perforated with holes to allow 
the oil to work its way down to the 


made 


revolver, or several thicknesses of 


eloth. 
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The revolver is placed close to the 
shear blade, C, and, as the former re- 
volves from five to six hundred turns 
per minute, the shear blade would be- 
come hot and be ruined very quickly 
if not kept well oiled. If the oil is ap 
plied unevenly, or in too great a quan- 
tity to the revolver, it will get on the 
goods and cause streaks which it is 
often very difficult to remove. 

(g) is a box placed near the revolver 
to receive the flocks as they are cut 
the cloth, T. 
cloth is 


from Usually, the sel- 


vage on woolen somewhat 


FIG. 58. 


FIG. 59. 
thicker than the cloth 
selvage passes between the rest and 


itself. If the 


the blade adjusted for shearing, it 


would be cut and destroyed. To pre 
vent this, a part of the rest is made 
that, by 
handle, the workman can lower it at 
this 


adjustable, so turning a 


the sides. Formerly, operation 
each 


both 


required two operators, one at 


side, but in recent machines 
sides of the rest can be adjusted with 
one handle. 

Fig. 58 is a sectional, and Fig. 59 a 
plan of the revolver, shear blade, and 
is the handle by which to 
the cylinder; C, the 


which the shear blade is 


rest. A 
raise or lower 


easting in 


fastened; E, the screw for adjusting 
the position of the blade when down; 
i, the shear blade; H, the cylinder; J, 
the rest. 

The speed of the cylinder of a long- 
itudinal shear varies from five to six 
hundred turns per minute. On a cross 


shear the speed of the cylinder is 
about one thousand turns per minute. 

A solid rest is shown in Figs. 58 and 
59. Other forms are used to suit the 
requirements of different fabrics, but 
many finishers use the same kind of a 
rest for all kinds of goods. Fig. 60 
different forms of shear 
rests made by an English firm. A and 
IE are solid; B, and D, hol- 


low rests. A and E are the forms 


shorys five 


spring; C 


generally used. Knots and bunches 


on the back of the cloth are not so 
liable to cause holes, if a hollow rest, 
C or DT, 


is used. The rest. B, is usu- 


ally perforated to increase the elas- 
With the rests, C and D, the 


revolver and shear blade are adjusted 


ticity. 


so as to come half way between the 
high and low projection and directly 
space in the rest. 
knot or 


above the hollow 
When in 


bunch does not press the face of the 


this position, a 
cloth against the shear blade. 
The rests, A, B and EB, are shaped in 
different 
tact with the revolver. 


the points of con- 
A French firm 


Ways at 


builds a rest, which is beveled on both 
sides to a sharp edge. With this form 
of rest the ends of the pieces are not 
sewed together; the cloth is run over 
the shear in one direction, then re 
versed and run in the other direction. 
This pointed rest permits of the knife 
being brought closer to the thread 
without danger of cutting the goods. 
It is used for close finished goods, but 
is of no advantage for face cloths. 
Fig. 60 shows a rest built by an En- 
glish firm, and which has a cireular 
the point 
The ob 


this rubber rest is to prevent 


strip of rubber inserted at 
where the shear blade rests. 
ject of 
knot holes. The bunches of knots de- 
press the rubber instead of raising the 


cloth. 
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A German shear has been built, in 
which there are 
cylinder. It has not with much 
success, and it is doubtful if such a 
device will displace the ordinary form, 


two blades for one 


met 


since in the latter the goods can be ex- 
amined much more easily during the 


Lik 


FIG. 60. 


shearing process. Fig. 62 is a view of 
a single cylinder shear for carpets. 
Here the revolver is supported inde- 
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FIG. 61. 


Such a con- 
for goods 


pendently of the rest. 
struction is adapted only 
having a long pile. 

(To be continued.) 





We generally deserve the hatred we 
incur.—Vauvenargues. 
Life is a constant source of grief, 


from anticipation or from recollection. 
—Chateaubriand. 


A wise man follows the fashion and 
secretly despises it.—Destouches. 
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A New Process of Manufacturing Arti- 
ficial Silk. 


BY LEONHARDT. 


In these last years there are a lot 
of new processes for manufacturing 
artificial silk. Most of them disap- 
pear a short time after. In the fol- 
lowing lines we give full particulars 
of a new method, which is without 
doubt of great interest on account of 
its easy execution. 

We take bleached cotton waste 
cleared from seed and fat. This ma- 
terial is carefully sorted by hand in 
order to remove all fatty parts still 
existing, and then dried in a temper- 
ature of 114° F. These fibres, which 
do not contain more than one per 
cent. of humidity, are placed in crock- 
ery jars in lots of 2 lbs.; a mixture of 
nitric acid and sulphuric acid is then 
poured over them. The temperature 
must be maintained at the same point 
in order to avoid high nitrogenous 
combinations. 

After six hours the produced nitro- 
cellulose is compressed to a hard cake 
in order to remove the fluid acid. The 
cake is broken up by hand and then 
washed by mechanical process until 
the material is free from acid. By 
means of centrifugal machines the 
washed preparation is dried in such a 
way that there is a residuum of only 
28 per cent. of humidity. 

The material is now dissolved by 
means of a mixture of alcohol and 
ether. We get a solution of the con- 
sistency equal to that of syrup, which 
is pressed through a filter in order to 
become perfectly clear; this is done 
by atmospheric pressure. 

The clear adhesive solution of col- 
lodion is now ready for transforma- 
tion into threads of artificial silk. By 
considerable pressure it is pressed 
through capillary tubes of glass. 
During this process the temperature 
must be maintained at 72° F., so that 
the ether may quickly evaporate; the 
collodion becomes solid in its passage 
from the capillary hole to the spool on 
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which it is wound; the threads from 
16 or more holes are wound on one 
These spools are brought on a 
threads are 
thread or 


spool. 
flyer where the wound 


and converted into silk 
yarn. 
The material is 


for that reason the hanks are treated 


inflammable, and 


by a solution of hydrate of sulphide 


OVERHEAD TRACKS 


Overhead Tracks. 


Textile manufacturers will be inter- 
ested in the overhead track shown in 
illustration, and 
Putnam & Co., 150 
Nassau St., New York. This track can 
be adapted to the many requirements 


the accompanying 
manufactured by 


of textile mills for the transportation 
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.% 
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THE PUTNAM OVERHEAD TRACK, 


After 
is washed, then a light bleaching by 
The dried 


according to the 


of calcium. this, the material 
means of chlorine follows. 
hanks are sorted 
fineness. 

The material is now ready to be de- 
livered to the dyer or the weaver. In 
many parts the manufacturing is sim- 
ilar to that of collodion, the drawing 
of the threads out of the machine is 
the same as the spinning of the silk 
worm. The latter produces only one 
thread, while the machine above men- 
tioned is winding up several threads 


on one spool at the same time. 


of material and suppiies where other 


methods are difficult and 
able. 


Its use in 


objection- 


storehouses for moving 


raw material, in sorting rooms for 


carrying the wool to and from the 


workers, 1n scouring rooms, dyehouses, 
bleacheries, picking, carding, spinning, 
will be 
mill 


It is adapted for both light and 


weaving and finishing rooms, 


evident to all acquainted with 


work. 
heavy work, and is 


already giving 


results in textile milis. The 
Mills, 


York, have installed over 600 feet of 


yood 


Chelsea Jute srooklyn, ew 
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track with 15 switches, with a carry- 


ing capacity of 2,000 Ibs. 
The switches enable different depart 


ments to be served ‘by one system. 


The trolleys are fitted with ball bear- 
which 


ings greatly reduces the fric- 


tion and, consequently, the labor of 


transportation. By a judicious use of 
this appliance much time and expense 
saved amd 
mills 


utilized to 


ean be wideiy separated 


parts of connected, allowing 


space io be much greater 
advantage. 

Besides textile work this system is 
now used for transporting coal in 
power plants, the coal being weighed 
at the same time by automatic scales 
connected with the trolley. 

A hoisting device can ‘be connected 
With the conveying machine, permit- 
ting a load to be picked up and de- 
posited as desired. 

In addition to this track 
Co. build 


senles, 


Putnam & 
lifts, 
elevators and conveyors, 


winches, ‘ash hopper 
roli- 
ing ledders for storehouses and stores, 
fire door hangers and a complete line 
of trucks adapted mills. 
Their illustrated catalogue will prove 
useful to mil? 


mailed on application. 


for textile 


owners and will be 





Tests for Boiler Compounds. 


I,Industrie Textile has begun a 


series of articles in which methods 


of testing and analyzing commercial 
compounds will be described. These 
methods are such as are adapted 
for the use of persons not 


The 
which relates to boiler compounds we 


versed in 


chemistry. first of the 


series 


translate as follows: 


Boiler compounds are solid or more 


frequently liquid products formed 


either of a mixture of mineral salts 


With acid or neutral organic materials: 
mineral salts alone: or powdered wood 
and plants. They are used to prevent 
the incrustations which form in steam 
beilers, 


The greater part of this heterogene- 


ous mass of materials have no otuer 


effect than that of caustic soda or 
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aikaline carbonates, of which they are 
for the most part composed. It is an 
excellent 


plan for the manufacturer 


to subject to a careful analysis the 


product that is offered to him as a 


boiler compound, to determine the 


composition of the material and its 
action on the water and the walls of 
the boiler.” Following is a nearly com- 


plete list of the substances forming 
these mixtures: 
Mineral: 


soda and of potash, chloride of soda, 


Caustic soda, carbonate of 


sulphate and bisulphate of soda, sul- 
phuric and muriatic acid, chloride of 
barium, biphosphate of lime, sulphate 
of aluminum, sulphate and chloride of 
iron, bichromate of potash (very rare), 
etc. 

Organic products: Glucose and mo- 


asses, glycerine, glue, vegetable 


decoctions (chickery, 


turnip, 


potato, carrot, 


beet, radish), decoctions of 


lichens and other mucilages, various 
tannins (alone or in combination with 
alkalies; sumac, oak, 
raw oOxalates§ (treated 


chestnut, 
with 
moulds of 


etc.), 
caustic 
soda; sawdust, 
kinds sold 


powder, 


various 
under the form of brown 
partially soluble in water 
and with a rotten odor or the odor of 
cinnamon), vegetable powders (gener- 
ally the parts rich in tannin), am- 
moniacal moulds or detached and rot- 
alkali 
or lime, unrefined soap of oil or resin, 


ten materials made soluble by 


starch and fecula, dextrine, emulsions 
of vegetable and mineral oils, tar, raw 
fartars, ete. 

This 


opportunity 


rapid sketch shows what an 


there is to extend the 
variety and complexity of these com- 
pounds, 


to the 


and how easy it is to offer 


trade an apparently 
Which in fact 
The disad- 


compounds 


new 
boiler compound 


Pos- 


sesses no especial merit, 


vantage of employing 


Whose composition is not known be 


comes more apparent when one con- 


siders that the object for which they 
are intended can be accomplished by 
a judicious use of caustie or carbonate 
of soda. 


We do not wish, by any means, to 
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convey the idea that all the boiler com- 
pounds offered for sale are without 
merit. Some are excellent, particu- 
larly those with the base composed of 
oxalates or tannins and which accom- 
plish their object without any injuri 
ous effect upon the boiier plates; un- 
fortunately, these are very few and it 
behooves the manufacturer to Know in 
advance what his boiler compound is 
made of. It is, probably, unnecessary 
to say that boiler compounds should 
be used only when the boilers are in- 
tended to supply steam for power; 
using them in boilers in which steam 
is generated for dyeing, bleaching and 
scouring is liable to cause difficulties 
in these operations. 

The method of testing boiler com 
pounds is as follows: 

First. Calcination to determine 
whether the material is a mineral 
product (no residue of carbon), or a 
mixture of mineral or organic products 
(residue of earbon which gradually 
disappears, leaving a solid substance). 

Boiling the mineral residue in water. 
Upon filtering the water and treating 
it with phenolphthalein, the presence 
of alkali will be revealed by the bright 
red color that the water acquires. 
Sulphates, chlorides, phosphates and 
diverse bases are sought for in another 
portion of the liquid by the ordinary 
methods of analyzing sa/vts, 

Caustic soda is detected by the red 
color which the untreated portion of 
the boiler compound acquires when a 
few drops of Cotton Blue, C4B (Saint- 
Denis), are dropped into it. 

These various points are by far the 
easiest to establish. More care and 
experience are required to determine 
the presence of organic products. The 
process of calcination will give indica 
tions which should not be neglected, 
but upon which alone conclusions 
should not be based: (odor of caramel 
for molasses and glucose; white vapor 
burning with a clear flame and caus 
ing a choking sensation, leaving an 


after taste of sugar for glycerine; odor 


ef burnt bread for starch, feeuta and 
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dextrine; of burning leather for glue; 
of old wood for tannin; sharp pene- 
trating fumes for vegetable oils; odor 
of petroleum for mineral oils). The 
above indications do not render un- 
necessary the chemical tests, which 
can be made as follows: 

(rlucose or molasses will give, at a 
xentle heat, a red precipitate, if a solu- 
tion of sulphate of copper and glycer- 
ine with a slight addition of caustic 
soda is added to the mixture: (10 per 
cent. solution of sulphate of copper, 
1 part; pure glycerine 1 part: solution 
of soda 36° B., 2 parts). Another test 
consists in adding caustic soda and 
bripging the mixture to a boil. The 
color is at first brown, changing to a 
black. This method, however, is less 
certain than the preceding one and is 
applied to a number of products. 

As the compounds containing glycer- 
ine are aiways in a liquid state, it is 
well, in order to test for this sub- 
stance, to concentrate the liquid by 
boiling, after which, a mixture of 9 
parts of aleohol and 1 part ether is 
added The whole is then evaporated 
again, and heated with bisulphate of 
potash or chloride of zine of the con 
sistency of syrup until the mixture is 
nearly calcined. The sharp and pene 
trating odor of aecrolein is sufticiently 
characteristic. 

Starch and fecula are recognized 
(after the neutralization of the liquid) 
by the addition of a tincture of iodine, 
which colors the mixture an intense 
blue. 

To determine the presence of glue, 
the liquid is slightly acidified by acetie 
acid, and tannin dissolved in water is 
then added. The grayish white and 
clotted precipitate, sometimes colored 
by other substances in the compound, 
gives by calcination the odor of burnt 
eather. due to the gelatine. 

The color of the boiler compound, 
brown or black, is often an indication 
of the presence of tannin, which is 
revealed by neutralizing with acetie 
acid, and then adding iron alum or 


iron chloride, by which a deep black 
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color is first obtained, then a black 


precipitate of tannate of iron. 
solution of the 


If a compound is 


treated with dilute sulphuric acid, a 
scum having a fatty appearance some- 
This 


resins, 


times collects on the surface. 
fatty 


which decompose under the action of 


contains the soaps or 


the reagents, which sets the 


fatty 
acids at liberty. 

rhe decoctions of lichens after con- 
centration are precipitated by aicohol, 
They are distinguished from gelatine 
by tannin and neutral acetate of lead, 
also 


which do not give a precipitate; 


by calcination which is accompanied 

by no odor. 
The alkaline 

tated by 


the presence of a 


oxalates are precipi- 


chloride of calcium even in 
large quantity of 
acid. In this vegetable 


acetic way 


moulds and decomposed vegetable 
matter are also precipitated, providing 
the liquid contains only a slight excess 
of acid. 

from the foregoing, it will be seen 
that the testing of boiler compounds 
does not involve serious difficulties. It 
can be accomplished with a few sim- 
pie utensils, at slight expense and 
without much chemical knowledge. It 
that manu- 


facturers acquire the habit of testing 


is greatly to be desired 


the various substances which they use 
in their works. Such tests will remove 
and render un- 
expensive 


many prejudices, 
many 


ments that are now made by a large 


necessary experi- 
proportion of our manufacturers and 
imitated faithfully by the rising gen- 
eration. 

Our next article will deal with the 


testing of soaps. 





Removing Oil Stains From White Goods. 


BY PALMETTO 


The removal of objectionable stains 


so frequently met with in the tinish- 
ing of cotton fabrics, both knitted and 
woven, is an operation depending for 
its ultimate success 


very largely on 


the individual judgment of the 


person 
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hand, who will 


necessary to 


having the work in 
find it 


according to the character 


often vary the 
treatment 
of the stain, as the same treatment 


Which has been found to work very 
well in one instance may prove very 
unsatisfactory in another. 

rhe mest 
ble of 


oil and rust. It is a well-known fact 


frequent sources of trou- 


this nature arise from urease, 
that oil, such as is commonly used 
for mill purposes, is much more difii- 
cult to remove from new cotton than 
from the same material that has been 
washed 


bleached or frequently. As 


this troubie arises in goods coming 


direct from the loom or knitting ma- 
chine, we will here consider the prin- 
ciple underlying the different methods 
of removing such stains from new cot- 
ton in the gray. 

The most prolific cause of oil stains 
is the frequent 
the knitting 


of needles in 
though 
stains are usually free from iron dust 
and matter, 
cause what is generally termed “black 


oiling 
machine, such 


other discoloring which 
oli” spots and are, therefore, removed 
with less difficulty. 

If the goods to be treated are hos- 
iery will 
generally be found advisable to boil 
the goods in a bath of strong white 
potash soap, to which is added one- 
third to one-half as much rosin, after 
which the 


intended for bleaching, it 


goods are then given the 
usual lye boil in kier with soda ash 
or caustic soda. The writer prefers 
to use 1 lb. of caustic soda to each 
3 lbs. of soda ash if much oil 's pres- 
ent. This method 
stances, be found to give satisfactory 


will, in most in- 
results and is the most 
If the 


humerous 


economical. 


stained pieces are very 


and can be conveniently 


sorted out by themselves, they may 


treated in a 
given the 


with advantage be 


smaller vessel, and same 


treatment with the addition of a suf- 
ficient quantity of benzine to the soap 
and rosin; the benzine should he add 
ed while the bath 


are allowed to 


is cool: the goods 
soak ai reasonable 


length of time. and agitated occasion- 
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ally ‘before raising the temperature to 
boil. 
during this treatment to obtain a good 


Great care must be exercised 


supply of air, to get rid of the gas 


evolved, and not under any circum- 


stances must a flame be allowed near 
the work, on account of the very in- 
flannnable nature of this gus. 

instances, however, 


In some espe- 


cially where there is an abundance 
of black oil spots to be removed, even 
the foregoing method will not prove 
sufficient, and it may be necessary to 
supplement the above treatment by 
viving the goods a good boiling for 
several hours in lime water, “milk of 
lime,” after the soap and rosin treat- 
ment, 

From the lime boil, the goods must 
be rinsed immediately, then soured in 
hydrochloric acid, washed and re- 
turned to the kier for the regular lye 
boil. 

While the above suggestions will aid 
the bleacher materially in improving 
the appearance of his goods, and save 
the firm a good many seconds, yet 
benefit would be derived 
from the application of a little 


thought and care in the oiling of the 


far more 


machine responsible for the cause of 
such stains. 
is worth a pound of cure. 


An ounce of prevention 


BY ULME. 

In the first place avuid these greasy 
needle marks by keeping the machine 
drops of 
better 


thoroughly clean. A few 


good lwbricating oil is much 


than a large quantity. Use oil witha 
fair body, that can be easily removed 
with a good soap. 

Second, do not put the goods into 
the bleach till they 
oughly cleansed from all grease and 
Bleached 


whether hosiery or any other knit or 


have been thor- 


foreign matter. goods, 


woven cloth, will then come out all 
right, if properly handled. 

It is not an easy matter to remove 
black oi’y grease stains from any knit 


where bleached yarn is used, 


fabric, A 
whether it be needle marks or spots 


on the yarn. To clean the goods in 


503 


leave 
them without proper lustre and vers 
likely spotted. It will pay about as 
well to put them into seconds at once 


the web by any process will 


without further loss of labor. 

To prepare the goods for bleaching, 
whether they be cotton, flax, silk or 
wool, the goods to be bleached must 
be cleaned and prepared in an ap- 
proved manner. Most materials should 
be washed or boiled out in an alka- 
line solution, to remove as much of 
the mechanical impurities and coloring 
matter as possible. 

Frequently, a number of such baths 
are advisable with intermediate rins- 
ings, as the more coloring matter is 
removed by baths, the 
quicker and more thcrough will be the 
effect of the bleach bath, which again 
tends directly to cheapen the process, 

A good recipe to remove grease 
spots of any kind: Dissolve one pound 
of white soap in one gallon of soft 
water, boil until the soap is dissolved; 
when cooled, add one and one-half 
ounce saltpeter, then strain and let 
settle, and add one-half pint of am- 
monia, bottle up to use as needed, 
Apply with sponge, then wipe off with 
sponge saturated with clear water. 


these cheap 





**Hurricane”’ Fans. 


The Philadelphia Drying Machinery 
Co., 6721 Germantown Avenue, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., build fans for purposes 
of drying and ventilation, which they 
claim are equal to any and superior to 
many of the other makes on the mar- 
ket. 

In addition to the superior construc- 
tion and design, special attention is 
called to the 
which 


of lubrication, 
greatly 


system 
not only lessens the 
friction, but does away with the fre- 
quent oiling of the bearings, saving 
The method 
accomplished by 


time, labor and expense. 
of lubrication is 
ring-oiling bearings; these 
fitted with reservoirs 
hold a considerable 
Steel rings which dip 


means of 
bearings are 
large enough to 
quantity of oil. 

down into this reservoir of oil revolve 
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constantly with the shaft, and thus 
distributing the oil freely and evenly 
to the bearings. 
Tie “Hurricane” fans are composed 
of steel blades securely riveted to a 
east iron centre, the blades being set 


at the angle which has been found 


to give the greatest efticiency. 


Another desirable feature is the 
square cast iron case in which the fan 
is fitted, 


rendering it very easy to 


mount in position in a window or 
wall. If desired, however, round cases 
ean be furnished. 

The company report large sales for 
fans of Style No. 2, 


companying 


shown in the ae- 
illustration, it being a 
very convenient form; the fans are 
also built in other styles and of vari- 
ous sizes to suit the requirements of 
the customer. Fans are made with 
composition blades which are proof 
against rust for use in corrosive at- 
mospheres, 

This firm also build machines for 
drying cotton and wool stock, skein 
yarn, piece goods, hosiery, ete., and 
booklets 


describing and illustrating 


same will be sent on request. 


receive 
prompt and careful attention, and all 
interested in 


All inguiries and orders 


methods of 
drying and ventilation will find it to 


improved 


their interest to communicate with 


them. 


Child Labor in the South. 


The continued agitation in all parts 
of the country as to the employment 
of children of tender age in Southern 
mills has led The Tradesman of Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., to secure and publish 
the views of Southern manufacturers 
on this subject, together with state- 
ments from them as to actual condi- 
tions of child labor in the mills with 
which they are connected. 

There has, undoubtedly, been much 
exaggeration in the statements made 
by many writers on this subject. It 
is equally beyond question that the 
unrestricted privilege, which Southern 
mills have, to employ children re- 
educational 
The 
exaggeration of the facts has served 


gardless of their age or 


acquirements has been abused. 


to bring the question prominently be- 
fore the public, and in this respect at 
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a8 as served a useful purpose. after such child has attended a school 

least has served a us purl for four months during each calendar 
his exaggeration has also stirred year. 

Pri , "280 . T. L. Wainwright, secretary and su- 

te friends “ truth ” sith ” - tm perin ende nt o! it Sto It wall Cotton 


facts. It was with this object that we Mills, Stonewall, ‘Miss., says: ‘‘We have 
not more than 10 or 15 children in our 
two mills, with a working force of abowt 
Southern overseers, “Away Down 1) peop:e, under the age of 12, and none 
. Pe at all under 
South” and “Ex-Carolina Overseer, 0. G 


recently published letters from two 









le age of 11 years. 





iry and treasurer of 


j j > ‘ 1 @ j , the Cora Cotton Mills, King’s Mountain. 
in which they stated the condition of N. C., says ‘We work in our mills 100 


child labor in the South as they had hands, ninety-four over 12 and six under 
2 nn “ rr Trade by special reques: from parents We had 
found it. The letters to The Trades- Give mothe’ Tree ucheel lant year foe Ga 
man are an extension of this idea and that wanted to go 
; Db. E. Rhyne, proprietor of 


Lincolnton 
: . . as among 125 operatives reports 
» ‘oore or aut our Space doe Ss ! 
them, regretting tha I are tl years old, the children 
J. M. Taylor, secretary an 
Burroughs & Taylor Co., C 


we wake the following extracts from tory Gotton Mills 





not permit of their reproduction in 
tuli: 














county, Tenn., says: “We work 

‘ in our mill, all of whom are ove! 
Opelika Cotton Mills, Opelika Ala. ad of age.”’ 
yf the 82 employees are under 12. Thos E. E. Mitchell, secretary of the Toccoa 
H. Fairchild, superintendent. says: “It Cotton Mills, Toccoa, Ga., reports 180 
is always against the wishes of the man- employees and no children under 12 
agement of this mill to employ children f age, and adds: ‘“‘We request all 
under 12 years old, and we only do it ents to send their children under 12 vears 
where the circumstances warrant. Our of age to schoo), but have no way of 
peopie do not happen to be the clas$ forcing them to do this 
wnich Mr. Hubbard writes of, and I J. J. Taylor, president of the Cochran 
doubt if there are many of them in the Cotton Mill Co., Cochran, Ga., says: ‘*W* 
south.” have about 50 employees above 12 vears 
The Coosa Mills, at Piedmont, Ala., em- and two under 12 We have a good 
ploy 184 people, of whom I4 are under schoo] in town, which several of the fac- 
12. J. M. Hawke, secretary, wr.tes ny tory chisdren attend, and we encourag: 
run a free school at our own expense, attendance at all ages, but this is lef 
to try to teach the three ‘R’s.” We are to the will of the parents 
try to zg away from the employment R. T ‘eowell esident and treasurer 





of children under 12 years of age 
Among 188 employees of the Montgom- 





‘ade Cotton Mills, Rock Hill 


Ss. C., reports 189 operatives, yf whom 





ery Cotton Mills, (M yntgomery, Ala., six 90 are under 12 years of ax Mr. Fewell 
are under 12 years of age. Concerning eave ‘The Arcade Mill has free kinder- 
these John R. Montgomery, superintend- garten aa Wee ellie Giteel ine 
ent, says: ‘“‘You will find that we have months in the year, and everything in 
six tha: are under 12 years of age hey our power is done to make these chil- 
range between 10 and 12 and do not work dren 0 to school,” 

regula! As soon as school opens in Oc- F. A. Carter, secretary and treasurer 
ober they are ‘then taken out. with a of the Sweetwater Woolen Mills. Sweet- 
good many others that are above 12. and water, Tenn., reports 170 operatives H. 
sent to school. We only use them part says: ‘“‘We do not employ any hands un- 
of the summer months, for the sake of der 14 years 

their widowed mothers.” R. A. Schoolfield, treasurer of the Riv- 

The Indian Head Mills, Cordova, Ala 


— erside Cotton Miils, Danville, Va., re- 
employing 663 operatives, have 26 under ports the employment of 1,705 operatives 
12 years of age. J. O. Hannum, agent He says: “We give the number under 12 
of the mills, writes as follows: “We years of age as approximately 25. In 
have supported since our commencement explanation of this we beg to state that 
here a nine-months’ school, which is ab- it is not our custom to employ any he!p 


























solutely free to all children of our em- under 12 years of age, and we do rt 

ployees who can take advantage of it allow it done in any case where ft: cat 

‘he company also maintains free for its be reasonably avoided 

employees a nice, large bath pool. well RB. B. Comer, president of the Avon- 

equipped pleasure ground, a large hall, daie Mills, Birmingham, Ala., says: ‘We 

well lighted by electricity, and a well- en ploy daily about 600 working people 

filled library.” divided sapproxima:ely 4 men and 

The Columbus Mfg Co Columbus, women, 33 boys between the ages of 12 

Ga., reports 300 operatives, none of whom and 8, and 23 girls between the ages of 

are under 12 years of age 12 and & 

J. D. Turner, president the Exposi- Jas. L. Orr, president of the Piedmont 

tion Cotton MiNs, Atlar Ga says Mre. Co at Greenviile, Ss. C Ssavs 

“Our pay roll shows ‘that employ SSS Since receiving your inquiry we have 

people. Of this number ere are 380 men had a census taken of the mill hands 

over of age, « women over 16 who work a iedmom, S. C., and find 

years ind children between thi that there are 1,423 mames on the pay 

ages of 12 and 16 We operate under a roil, and here are 56 children in this 

positive rule allowing no chitd » work number between the ages of 10 and 12. 

in the mill under 12 years of age, except Practically all of these are sweepers and 

under the following conditions: Such jackers, the children of small families i 

child must be able to read and write, or who are dependent on the labor of these i 

the child of a widow or physically dis- children for a living There is ’ 4 

abled parents, who are dependent upon under 10 years of age and only : 

tue labor of such child for suppo ) 1] ; 
4 
ay 
v 
i 
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J. i. Westervelt, president 
urer of the Brandon Mills, Greenviiie, 
8. C., says: ‘““‘We have 144 males and 63 
females in our mill. Of this number we 
find that nine males are under 12 and 
that three females are under 12, although 
they are just a few months removed 
from this age. Of course, at this season 
of the year, when the schools are closed, 
we have more small ones than we usu- 
ally have.” 

Thos. F. Parker, 

Monaghan Mills, Greenville, 8. C re- 
ports 388 operatives, of whom 23 are un- 
der 12 years of age. Mr. Parker further 
says: “This mill has a good school for 
the children of all its operatives, open 
for nine months annually, every induce- 
ment teing offered, such as premiums, 
etec., for regular attendance. Last sea- 
son ere Was an average attendance of 
ubout 75 


(°) ned 
\ 


~ 


and treas- 


president of the 
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between the ages of 12 and 8, 23 girls be- 
tween the ages of 12 and §8.”’ 

Elizabeth City Cotton Mills, Blizabeth 
City, N. C., James G. Gregory, treasurer, 
says: “‘We are very careful not to em- 
ploy any children under 12 years of age."’ 

Strickland Cotton Mills, Valdosta, Ga., 
B. F. Strickland, president, writes: ‘‘We 
have in our mill 220 operatives; 12 chil- 
dren under 12 years of age. Have the 
public schools nine months in the year. 

Cannon Mfg. Co., Concord, N. C., J. 
W. Cannon, treasurer, says: ‘“‘We will 
not employ any children under 12 years 
of age unless the parents consent. We 
require all families to give us the names 
and ages of the children.” 

Granite Falls Mfg. Co., Granite Falls 
N. C., reports 42 employees, of whom 12 
are under 12 years of age. Mr. Al'‘red, 
superintendent, says: “The educational 
facilities are nity 


very foo in tnis vit 


Ca 
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A VELVET FINISHING MACHINE. 


P. C. Poag, supe tendent 
ager of the Goldville Mfg. Co., 
8. C., reports 69 
eight are under 12 


and man- 

Goldville, 
operatives, of whom 

years of age Mr. 
Poag says: “Am very much pleased at 
the effort you are making to set at rest 
he false statements made by Mr. Hub- 
bard.”’ 

Arcade Cotton Mills, 
report 189 operatives, of 
der 12 years of age. 

Sweetwater Woolen Mills, Sweetwater, 
Tenn., report 170 operatives. F. A. Car- 
ter, secretary and treasurer, says: ‘“‘We 
do noi employ any hands under M4 years 
of age." 

Slayden Kirksey 
Texas, says: “We 
in the manufacture 


tock 
whom 


Hill, 8S. C., 
20 are un- 


Woolen Mills, Waco, 
employ no children 
of piece fabrics, as 

our goods and machinery too ex- 
pensive to put children on this work. 

We employ, on an average, 0 people in 
the busy season. We have six or eight 
children who pick threads off the goods 
after the same have been sewed 
Avondale Mill Co., Birmingham, 
B. B. Comer, president, says: “‘We em- 
ploy about 60 workpeoplk divided ap- 
proximately, 554 men and wom 33 boys 


are 


Ala., 


and are improving as well as can be ex- 
pected.” 

The Eagle and Phenix Mills, Columbus, 
Ga., send a copy of the rules in force at 
these mills, limiting the working time to 
66 hours per week, the age of night em- 
ployees to 12 and of day employees to 12. 
“unless such child has a widowed 
mother, or physically disabled parents 
who are dependent for support upon the 
labor of such child, or unless such child 
can read and write, or unless such child 
attends school for four months of each 
calendar year; and provided further, 
that no child under 10 years of age shall 
be permitted to work in any such mill or 
factory under any circumstances.” 





Velvet Finishing Machine. 


The accompanying illustration is a 
cross section of a velvet finishing ma- 
chine, recently patented in Germany, 
for raising the pile to a perpendicular 
position. On each end of the shaft, W, 
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The edges of those 
with 
shown in the 


is keyed a pulley. 
pulleys are covered bristles or 
wire, as illustration. 
The velvet is carried over the guide 
rolls and brought in contact with the 
brushes as it passes over the rolls ad- 
jacent thereto. At this 


guides are adjusted to bring the cloth 


point, other 
in contact with a considerable portion 


of the circumference of these rollers, 


This is 
feature of the 


claimed to be an important 


machine, as it brings 
the pile in a perpendicular position to 
the warp at the point of contact with 
the brush, 

As the shaft, W, revolves, the brush 
passes over the surface of the velvet 
brushing the pile in one direction at 
the top and in the opposite direction 
at the bottom. 


Invisible Waste in Cotton 
turing. 


Manufac- 


BY BEN SHAW. 


An answer to the question by 


this issue of the 
World, as to the 


“Sandy Adams” in 
Textile percentage 
of invisible waste in the manufacture 
of cotton into cloth, will depend upon 
conditions that 
different mills. 


the visible 


many vary widely in 
This applies also to 
which 


waste, depends 


mainly upon the numbers of yarn 


manufactured, while the invisible 
depends upon the length of staple, the 
amount of rainfall during its growth 
and the newness of the crop. 

As the subject in hand concerns onty 
invisible waste, for purposes of illus- 
tration the annual production of a mil! 
whose average number of yarn 
will serve. 

Annual delivery to pickers, 9,020,524 
Cloth 


waste, 8,531,201 


pounds, net; produced and 


visible pounds, net; 


Invisible waste, 489,323 pounds: 489, 


323 + 9,020,524 5.42 per cent. in 


loss. 


Visible 


Dust chimneys carry off a part of 


this waste, the amount depending con 


siderably upon the fan draft as well 
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as the length of staple. Long staple 
cotton is less likely to have an exces- 
sive amount of dust and short fibres 
than ordinary uplands cotton. 

A large 


ever, 


proportion of the loss, how- 
s due to moisture in the cotton. 


Careful tests, two of which follow, 


have proven this point. 
To obtain a natural drying out, ten 


pales were 


thoroughly separated and 
scattered over the floor of an unused 
there two 
temperature. <At 
time the cotton 


room, allowed to remain 


weeks at ordinary 


the end of that was 
collected and weighed with the follow- 
ing resuits: 

Original weight, 9.371 pounds; Dried 
weight, 9.153 mois- 


pounds; Loss in 


ture, 218 pounds, or nearly 2.33 per 
cent. 

The same cotton was then scattered 
over the floor as before, all doors and 
windows 


were closed, the steam was 


turned on and the cotton allowed to 


dry anether week, Upon again weigh- 
ing it was found to have lost an ad- 
ditional 79 pounds, a total shrinkage 
of 3.17 per cent. 

This 


would not be a 


latter condition, however, 
practical one in the 
ordinary process of manufacturing as 
the cotton is seldom subjected to an 
and if it 
were excessively dried, it would doubt- 


excessive drying operation, 
iess absorb a considerable amount of 
moisture from the atmosphere. 

The United 


Agriculture, in an exhaustive 


States Department of 


treatise 


on cotton, states that new crop eotton, 


that is, the first picking. contains not 


over four per cent. of moisture and the 


percentage decreases as the 


season 
progresses. 


Any person interested in the subject 


cotton wou:d do well to send for 


h may be had for 





the old 


new.—-G. 


Crossing the grain of habit, 


friends are than the 
M. Valtour. 
eternal 


rhe only poetry is the 


flowers and the stars \. Hloussave 
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The Management of Knitting Mills. 


BY CIRCULAR 


First in the consideration of the 
above subject ii is necessary that we 
from 


have some idea of the locality 


which we are writing and of the 
give 


The 
strict 


readers to Whom we mean to 


few points for their information. 
writer personally believes in a 


observance of the golden rule and 


where help is of such a nature that 


independence reigns = supreme and 


a searcity of labor prevails, it 
that 


where 


is still more necessary kindness 


be shown to each individual operator, 


starting with the superintendent and 


expecting to end with the sweeper. 


The snperintendent should know the 


exact standing of each department 


from the waste account up to the p_olit 
and joss. He should be a man, sober 
minded, attentive to business and not 


afraid to work, so that his example, 


as well as the proprietor’s, will be fol- 
lowed by those under him. 

The wages of all should be paid in 
and as 


strict 


accordance with equity 


much as the profit and loss account 


will alow. Under the superintendent 


come the assistant superintendent, 


first and second foremen. They, in 


like manner, should have the interests 
of their employers at heart and set an 
who are under 


example for those 


them. The next in order will be the 
top-curtters, knitters, loopers, welders, 
dyers, finishers and packers, and they, 
in like should 


turn, respect the au- 


thority of those above them. In order 
to gain this confidence it is necessary, 
in the opinion of the writer, that con- 
versations pertaining to the welfare 
of each other be hei frequently be- 
tween superior and subordinate. 

A knowledge of the business should 
that 


importance of 


also be imparted to them they 


may realize the 
their work 
labor. Of 


and the value of their 


course, it is understood 
oftentimes advantage is taken of the 
proprietors superintendent's and fore- 


man’s good intentions, but such cases 
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are rare, especially where the oper- 
ators have been trained in this respect, 
intelligent, 


considering they are ail 


conscientious and thoroughly reliable 
operators, 

If each operator were paid a prem- 
ium similar to the “bon marche” 
system in Paris, they would soon learn 
to work for their employer's, as well 
as their own interest. The system of 
paying the operators by the piece is 


in vogue in a great many mills. In 
some departments the writer person- 
ally believes in this system, in others, 
Where the stock- 


not. For example: 


ings are just beginning to be made it 
is immaterial whether the piece work 
or the time system exists, but when 
the stocking is very nearly completed 
and it Comes to the most criti¢a: mani 
pulations of the same, then we believe 
thoroughly in a time work = system. 
The advantage of this can readily be 
appreciated without further explana 
tion, 

it might also be suggested that the 
number of people (whether it be one 
hundred or a thousand) working in a 
mill should occasionally have a day's 
outing during the summer season and 
during the winter months should be 
granted as many days vacation as the 
work will allow. 

In order to come in closer confidence, 
it might be well occasionally for the 
proprietors to acquaint the operators 
of the facts where money is being in- 
vested. It is important to acquaint 
them of the facts that merchandise is 
being put in process and stock, not for 
the sake of an investment, but to keep 
the organization profitably united and 
workipg narmoniously until the next 
favorable season might set in, when 
the merchandise will move again, and 
thus not cause any lay-off or dull times 
for the operator. They in time will 
appreciate these little confidences and 
will work so much the harder in the 
interest of the firm or proprietor. 

Another very important point for 
fact that 


new help is occasionally educated to 


consideration is the when 


a certain class of work, before the 
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education is thoroughly conrpleted 
they become disgusted and leave the 
work, thereby causing a pecuniary loss 
to the department as well as injuring 
their own reputation for “sticktoitive 
ness.” It is also well in the interest 
of the operators that organizations be 
formed in each department cons’sting 
of the regular officers, whereby the 
help in each department is thoroughly 
acquainted of their work snd protected 
from the unjust demands of an un- 
serupulous foreman who is working 
for his own. selfish ends. This 
especialiy should pertain to the south- 
ern class of mills where it is stated 
a number of such overseers are found, 

Looking at the question from = the 
standpoint of one who has had the 
experience from a turner boy up to a 
proprietor, we know that our pleasures 
were greater and sleep sweeter when 
not embarrassed by the cares of 
credits, accidents, failures and other 
things, which oftentimes causes the 
untimely end of an operator. 

The above remarks are made with 
out fear of criticism and with a spirit 
of kindness and good intentions, and 
inasmuch as the writer has managed 
a mill for twelve years and has never 
had the occasion to have a_ strike, 
lock-out, or any serious trouble, a 
friendly spirit of association exists be- 
tween him and his employees. He 
visits those under him in their homes, 
and gives a kindly greeting to all with 
whom he comes in contact, receiving 
in return the same kindly greeting and 
fellowship that exists in social circles 
where no class distinetion or race dis 


tinction should be shown. 





The Testing of Textile Materials. 


GEORGE R. SMITH 


Our knowledge of the formation and 
best method of producing even yarns 
is nut so far advanced as we are apt 
to imagine. 

We have notions, which are the out- 
come of the present method of test- 
ing, that yarns vary in strength and 


stretch to some inconsiderable extent 
and that we are producing threads 
almost as even as it is possible to do. 

Now this state of things has arisen 
through a method of testing which 
may have been permissible in the 
past, but it is not suitable at present, 
and will be much less so in the future 
When materials will be dealt with in 
a scientific manner. It is frequently 
my lot to test materials which are 
treated by the best machinery made 
and composed of good material. The 
faults revealed by the testing clearly 
show that it would be wise to pay a 
really clever man a very handsome 
salary to hold a similar position to a 
works chemist, his duties being to 
find the inequalities in the materials 
and trace them to their source. 

By this means a great mass of in- 
formation would be obtained which 
would tell greatly in favor of produc- 
ing any quality of yarn at a cheap 
rate, Which in itself is sufficient remu- 
neration. 

However, there is a remuneration 
Which is even more valuable than 
that, viz, being acknowledged the best, 
or one of the best, spinners of his 
class. When business is scarce it 
flows naturally to the best, and when 
it is plentiful the best work flows to 
the best men, who in return reap the 
best profit with the least risk and 
trouble, 

We naturally ask why any form of 
testing has been carried out hitherto, 
and find in answer that it is a means 
by which the buyer has tried to find 
out, as well as such a test and method 
of testing will permit, the quality of 
material under consideration. 

We all know and agree that if we 
had to rely alone on the results ob- 
tained by the present method of test- 
ing, with a lea of yarn, that we should 
often be wrong in our judgment as to 
the relative values of the materials be- 
ing compared, and this is no doubt the 
reason why some men think so little 
of testing. However, it must be re- 
membered that other men with the 
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same means of testing use the ma- 
chine to the full extent that it can be 
used. These men do not rely entirely 
on the numbers or the results ob- 
tained, but use the results to aid their 
judgment. 

It is not possible to represent to the 
uninitiated, by figures obtained from 
a machine, the quality of a yarn, as 

required to turn 
figures to account. But with 
these results, reasoning and a sample 
of yarn, the judgment is incomparably 


some reasoning is 


these 


superior to the old method of testing 
by handle and appearance. 

A man with great ability for judg- 
ing yarns cannot be expected to real- 
ize the value of the figures when first 
presented to him with the sample of 
But this is no reason why he 
should not try to strengthen his judg- 
by any means available, me- 
chanical or otherwise. 

This variation in strength does ap- 
peal to him direct, without reasoning, 
that the yarn is uneven. Unless he 
has similar strength results from 
yarns with which he is ac- 
quainted, or has knowledge what kind 
of results these yarns yield, and at 
the same time knows their value, he 
cannot very well form a correct esti- 


yarn. 


Inent 


those 


mate of their comparative evenness. 
When he has become accustomed to 
seeing the variation which exists be- 
tween yarns of the same counts and 
price, he intuitively looks at the yarn 
as though he would find the cause of 
such variation, and in a short space 
of time he has considered which of 


the possible causes has caused the 
unevenness of tne yarn he is consid- 
ering. 

To aid him in this mental enquiry 
he has the knowledge of much 
the thread has stretched, the amount 


of twist it contains, its diameter and 


how 


appearance, 

When 
scope he sees whether the thread is 
composed of fine, bulky, short, thick 
The rela- 
tive effective length of staple for the 


viewed through the micro- 


fibres or long, coarse fibres. 
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same counts and kind of material is 
indicated by stretch of the yarn, if it 
is manufactured under the same con- 
ditions. If it is not so manufactured 
the stretch may not be the same even 
for the same material. Now this is 
why judgment is required even when 
you have the numerical results of a 
test before you. In short, it requires 
some little experience. 

It not frequently happens that the 
woolen spinner who weaves his own 
material that the strength of 
interest him. Not 
having studied the matter, he does 
not see that it affects his interests. 
However, ask him to replace Botany 
wool by equally fine shoddy or short 
Botany noils, and be will at once real- 
ize that after all strength is at all 
times a really important factor in any 
yarn. 

A yarn 
amount 


says 


threads does not 


minimum 
enable it to 
which gives 
and 
smoothness of surface for the same 
twist is the best yarn from a weaving 
standpoint, 

For this cloth will take less raising 
and finishing and will finish with a 
softer handle than the one made with 
the harder twisted thread. 

Again warp must have 
strength to enable them to weave 
well and so avoid mending and dam- 
cloth. But weaving well 
means a larger output from the loom. 

If these were the only gains ob- 
tained by the spinner and weaver, are 
they not suflicient to warrant him giv- 
ing the question his most careful con- 
sideration? 


have a 
of strength to 
that yarn 
strength, 


must 


and 


the greatest 


weave, 


stretch 


threads 


aged also 


One occasionally hears the remark: 
“We know that strength is import- 
ant, but how will testing make it 
stronger?” 

Testing only shows the magnitude 
of the faults and how they vary from 
day to day or week to week, and it is 
the business of those who require to 
well to find the cause of these 
variations and how 


spin 


large 


small or 
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alterations made one at a time, affect 
the strength, stretch, diameter and 
appearance of the thread. 

Perhaps a word picture of how 
asily and in what manner this is 
done may be of some interest, espe- 
cially when the firms compared make 
the same class of material and sell to 
the same customer. 

The first case is that of a woolen 
mill spinning the best class of ma- 
terial to any counts between 2 and 3 
runs. No attempt is made at testing 
its strength beyond that of occasion- 
ally fixing it to a one pound weight 


alteration of the Ingredients produce. 
Consequently their knowledge of 
blend making increases little with 
years of experience. 

They do not become more intimately 
acquainted with the technicalities of 
producing the thread as they ought by 
years of experience. 

The foremen have no higher stand- 
ard of quality to aim at than the 
“pass standard,’ which is low at some 
places and higher at others. In fact, 
each works makes its own standard. 

These men sometimes produce good 
threads and have no idea why the 
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to see if it will lift it. If it will lift 
this weight it is passable. If it will 
not lift it, nobody is much concerned, 
but more twist is put into the threads 
to bring up its strength to the required 
standard. 

This method of testing is beauti- 
fully simple and easy, for it requires 
no skill and very little mental effort 
on the part of the masters and men. 
However, this simplicity of working 
has its disadvantages. 

The masters have no means of 
knowing, and never can by this 
method of testing, what effect a small 


thread is good. They do not know 
whether it is the physical conditions 
obtained during the time it is being 
worked, the good working condition 
of the machine at the time, or an 
alteration in the ingredients of the 
blend. 

The mere fact that the thread will 
or will not lift a one pound weight is 
no food for thought. 

Now carefully compare the above 
system of working with the following. 
Think what is the natural outcome of 
such a system How easy it is to 
manage, and what a great saving it is 


SSreney 


— rt, ee oho 
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by increasing the output and quality the effect each alteration produces. 
of the material produced. Who can fail under such systematic 
In the following case, the master working? This daily testing and daily 
does not and does not pretend to know seeking for causes show the effect ot 
anything about carding and spinning. any simple alteration they may make 
However, he considers it his duty to and any scrap of knowledge thus 
see that the carding and spinning gained assists in solving the next dif- 
foremen know how the material fieulty. 
varies in strength, stretch and diam- Line one of table I is to tell where 
eter from day to day, and for this pur- and when the material is carded and 
pose he employs a man to test the spun. The time is put on a gummed 
material and make two copies, viz., ticket by the carding foreman and 
one for the spinner and carder and stuck on the bobbin end whenever he 
one for the office. Here is a copy of wants a bobbin testing; by this means 
such a sheet with results: he knows what has been done to the 
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These results were taken from. sev- machine between any two marked 
eral different threads from the same bobbins, The tester tests several 
condenser bobbin. threads from the marked bobbins 

The foremen receive their copy of each day, as well as any other 
the results the same day they are threads he may select. 
spun, the master receives his the fol- The following is a description of 
lowing morning. As the three go this table: 
round the mill together, with these Column I gives the load required 
results before them, he commends to break the thread of each test made. 
them for good work, and when it is The breaking load may be in grams 
poor he asks them if it can be this, or ounces, 
that or the other. Column II gives the stretch each 

By this means he trains them to thread undergoes before it breaks. 
think, to try and try again and note Column III gives the diameter of 
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the thread as seen through a micro- 
scope, while the thread lies over a 
fine glass rule divided into thou- 
sandths of an inch. The scale can 
be easily seen “through” the thread, 
whatever be its color. 

Column IV is obtained by subtract- 
ing from the average results of Col- 
umn 1 each result in that column, and 
it shows more clearly the magnitude 
of the variation of the strength of the 
thread. 

As a large number of daily tests 
cannot be well handled and compared 
in the daily test sheet form, they are 
copied into a “week-sheet” as records 
of week’s work, and is shown in table 
Il. 





The Cost of Power. 


In a letter to Power, John T. Hen- 
thorn gives the following data reiat- 
ing to the cost of power, which were 
collected when the writer was a wit- 
ness in the suits against the city of 
Worcester, Mass., for diverting the 
water of the Blackstone river:— 

100 HORSE-POWER COTTON MILL. 

First cost of plant with compound 
engine, $20,800; 309 days, 10 hours per 
day. 

Interest on cost at 5 per cent.. .$1,040 
Sinking fund for renewal at end 

OF Te We dae. wakvorsecses 411 
Wages of engineer, $3 per day.. 927 
Oil, waste, packing, etc......... 278 
Fireman, $1.50 per day.......... 463 
Coal passer, $1 per day, % time.. 309 
Fuel at 1.7 Ibs. per H. P. = 1,050 

tons at $3.50 per tom .......... 3,677 


EE Kacbadée Deane opens $7,105 
This is $17.76 per horse-power. 
500 HORSE-POWER PAPER MILL. 


First cost of plant: 


Engine and foundations ...... $10,044 
4 boilers at $1,600 ............ 6.400 
Pumps and piping ............ 2.000 
Boiler foundations ............. 1,600 

SN LUC Awad bdo ee oMmead $20,044 


Int. on capital in engine at 5% $502.20 
Int. on 25% of boilers at 
caine 


D7O cececesccvcece ee eee esese 125.00 
Fuel per year of 309 days.... 2,676.12 


Engineer’s wages ............ 849.75 
Fireman’s wages, 25% charge- 
able to power and one man 


Ge CNG weassv ewes eeraees 135.18 


Packing, waste and oil ...... 355.35 
Repairs on engine, 1% ...... 100.44 
Repairs to boilers chargeable 

i WE aise cade cctenisdeds 25.00 


Ins. on engine. 1% on % value 66.30 
Ins. on boilers, 1% on % of 
BD 24 tates ade ha heutentewas 16.66 
Fund for renewal at end of 25 
years 
$5,158.34 
This amounts to but $10.31 per 
horse-power, but it is assumed that all 
the exhaust steam is used and that 
75 per cent. of the boiler plant would 
have to be operated to supply steam if 
the exhaust were not available. 





Moisture and the Strength of Cotton. 





Tests to determine the influence of 
moisture upon the strength of the cot- 
ton fabrics have been reported to the 
Industrial Society at Mulhause as fol- 
lows: 

Strength of Cloth: Normal condition, 
100, 100, 100; fully saturated, 105, 106, 
104; dried on a hot cylinder, warm, 88, 
85, 86; again dampened, 103. 





One should be witty only by chance 
and without being conscious of it.— 
Fenelon. 


He who would get rich in a year 
takes the risk of ruining himself in 
six months.—Arab proverb. 


It is easy to pardon when one fs 
happy.—C. Nahrey. 


The wind splinters an oak and 


caresses a flower.—Delille. 


One sleeps without dreaming only 
when one lives without hoping.—H. 
Conscience. 
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Repairs in a Knitting Mill. 


Upon the fixer or machinist of a 
hosiery mill depends largely the qual- 
ity or work turned out. No matter 
how expert the operatives are, if the 
machines are not well adjusted and in 
good repair, the bad results will be 
seen in the finished product, and inci- 
dentally in the bank account of the 
firm. 

oiled 


with 


must be regularly 
A eylinder filled 
be expected to do 


Machines 
and cleaned. 
dirt 
work. 
casionally and see for yourself if they 


cannot good 


Look over your machines oc- 
are working right, and do not depend 
on the knitter to tell you when they 
are in need of repair. 

Take up all unnecessary lost motion, 
do not allow a machine to pound itself 
to pieces, besides throwing the parts 
out of many 
throwing the cams too far. Don’t use 
any oil that will gum badly when lett 


proper time, in cases 


standing. 

I found a bunch of machines in a 
mill in Philadelphia hung up and 
standing idle, simply because the fixer 
had used lard oil; the machines had 
been idle for a time. Finally, I had 
to take the machines apart, wash with 
kerosene; then they ran just as though 
they were new. 

Don’t run machines with a lot of 
screws out. Screws are not put on 

ornamental 
but for use; if one is lost, get another 


machines for purposes, 


to put in its place, otherwise, some 
part of the machine will be knocking 
while, if not 
See that your sup 
plies are kept up, especially those 
parts most likely to break. 

I went into a mill in North Caro- 
lina, a few ago, and the ma- 
chines were a fright. Out of 50 ma- 
than 10 had the 
splicing yarn working. The machines 
were not two years old, but the com- 
pany had a man fixing who, although 
willing, knew but little about knitting. 
That mill reminds me of another in 


loose every once in a 


twice in a while. 


years 


chines, not more 
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North Carolina, which is now one of 
the big mills of the country, which 
had a man for manager drawing $2,000 
a year. One day he went into the 
mill and saw some of the hands turn- 
He called up his 
and wanted to know 
why he did not knit them wrong side 
out, that 


ing the stockings. 
superintendent 
and save unnecessary €X- 
pense. 

When starting up a new machine, 
don’t blame the builder if it cuts out 
in the heel and toe. Machine build- 
ers are as anxious for their machines 
See that the 
sinkers are not set in too far, and are 


to be right as you are. 


timed so as not to give any unneces- 
yarn in casting the 
over the then if the 
still cuts, examine the 
needles, sinkers, and, finally, the top 
of the cylinder. You will find the 
cause of the trouble at one of those 
places, probably in the needles. 

| am just now reminded of a mill 
I went to in the South, and which our 
friend, Walter McClure, will remem- 
ber as having steam pipes for shaft- 
ing, with patent wood pulleys (their 
When a pulley 
they cut off a piece of sour gum about 
wanted, bored a hole in it, 
put it on the shaft and let it dry out 
until it shrunk to the shaft, then 
turned it down by holding a plane to 
it and starting the engine. 

The engine a 15 H. P. Erie 
ceutre crank. The throttle valve had 
been frozen and sprung out of shape. 
When they wanted to shut down, the 
throttle was closed as tight as pos- 
sible, then the engineer caught the fly 
wheel and held it on the centre. But 
that lasted only a time. Then they 
put in a fine steam plant, improved 
shafting and pulleys. Right here, I 
want to say the men around that mill 
were geniuses in their way; they got 
there somehow. 

The makeshifts they got up would 
make you smile. Thomas wanted to 
mend a cylinder spring one day, and 
so looked around to find something to 


sary strain on the 


stitch needles, 


machine 


own). was wanted, 


the size 


was 
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do it with. 
apple parer, and lo! his troubles were 
He twisted the wire and man- 
drel to the fork, nailed a board on the 
punch to hold the other end of the 


His eye lighted on an old 


over. 


mandrel, and all he had to do was to 
turn the and hold the 
He got a No. 1 band, too. 


it 


crank wire. 


ROMULUS. 
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this rotation of the bobbin is retarded 
lifter- 
or copping-plate on which the bobbin 


by, frictional contact with the 


rests, and it is customary to put 
washers of cloth or leather on this 
plate around the spindle and under 


the bobbin and to vary the diameter 


of these washers to increase’ or 


diminish the drag upon the bobbin. 




















Fig. 2 
A Drag for Worsted Spindles. 


a 
and 4 has been patented in this coun- 


The device shown at Figs. 


try and is designed to regulate the 


drag or friction on bobbins in draw- 
ing 


worsted; it is applicable to the 


bobbins of gill, drawing, weigh, and 
finishing-boxes, and flier spinning- 
frames for worsted, flax, and other 


long fibers. 
In the open drawing and flier spin- 
ning of worsted and other long fibers 





Fig. 4. 


If there is not drag enough upon 
the bobbin, the slubbing or yarn will 
be snarled, because the bobbin will be 
turned too far and by jerks by the 
action of the flier, and if there is too 
much drag on the bobbin the slubbing 
or yarn will be broken or pulled apart. 

When the bobbin is empty, it is 
more easily turned. When the bobbin 
is nearly full, its increased weight in- 
creases the friction on the washer and 
it is turned with difficulty. Besides, 


the bobbin must turn faster when 
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nearly full when the friction is great- 
est, because the speed of the flier is 
uniform, and an amount of slubbing 
or yarn which would 
around the empty barrel of the bobbin 
will reach over but a small part of the 
circumference of the nearly-full bob- 
bin; if the speed of the bobbin were 
is filled 


reach entirely 


not increased as the bobbin 
the slubbing or yarn would be broken 
by the flier. 

and 


between the bobbins 


depend partly on 


Friction 
must 
the weight of the empty bobbins and 


the washers 
the smoothness or roughness of the 
surface of the bobbin which comes in 
contact with the washer, and great 
care must be used in selecting for the 
same machine bobbins as nearly as 
possible of the same weight and with 
heads unbroken and unscarred, if any 
approximation to uniformity of prod- 
is impracti 
to adjust 


uct is to be attained. It 
cable to stop the machine 
the friction or even to adjust the fric 
tion for each bobbin every time a new 
set of bobbins is to be filled. 

The objects of this new device are 
to keep the drag on the bobbins more 
nearly uniform while the bobbins are 
being filled to enable the friction de- 
vices to be more quickly andaccurately 
adjusted and to render the operation 
of the friction devices independent of 
of the 
The inventor seeks to 


the smoothness or roughness 
bobbin-heads. 
attain these by applying the retarding 
friction not directly to the bobbin, but 
to a plate which supports and turns 
with the bobbin and which is itself so 
supported that the increasing weight 
of the bobbin while being filled adus 
very little to the retarding effect or 
friction upon the plate. 

In the accompanying drawings, Fig. 
1 is a front elevation of a pair of spin- 
dles provided with whirls and fliers, 
the spindle-supporting rails, the cop- 
ping- or lifter-plate, and bobbins, to- 
gether with the improved drag device; 
Fig. 2, a vertical central section of 
the device on the line with parts of 
the copping-plate, spindle, and bobbin 
and the supporting-tube and adjusting 
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and securing nuts in front elevation; 
Fig. 3, a plan of the drag device and a 
horizontal section of the spindle, the 
bobbin-supporting or friction plate 
being broken away to show the anti- 
4, a plan of the 
supporting-tube 


friction-balls; Fig. 
bottom of the 

friction-plate. 
The step-rail, the copping or lifter- 


and 


plate, the top rail, the live-spindle, the 
flier, 
spindle, are of the usual construction 


secured to and rotating with the 


as used in spindle gill-boxes and flier 
spinning-frames, the lifter-plate hav- 
ing a vertical traverse to lay the slub- 
bing or yarn delivered from the lower 
one of the arms of the flier 
The two-headed 
spool is also of the usual 
construction, except as shown. The 
spindle and attached flier are driven 


end of 
upon the bobbin. 


bobbin or 


in the usual manner by a belt on a 
The 


bobbin loosely surrounds wie spindle 


Whirl secured to the spindle. 
and is rotated only by the pull of the 
slubbing or yarn carried by the flier 
and is ordinarily retarded, as stated, 
with a washer 
material, as cloth or 
leather, the lifter 
plate in contact with the lower head 
of the bobbin. 


by frictional contact 
of suitable 
rests 


which upon 


Memoirs of a Veteran Master Mechanic. 


EBEN GOULD 


VI. 
Continued from August. 


Mr. B— was an old man, andI would 
not have any but kind words with him, 
but I told him that he knew I had done 
all my work in a way that suited him 
and I knew that belting that job 
would suit him once it was started, 
but that if it had to be done by shaft- 
ing, and with an upright at that, he 
better get another man that did not 
hate gears as I did to do it; I said I 
would gladly stay and do the work by 
belting. but could not do it by shaft- 
ing and gearing. He did not like this 
as he did not want me to leave. He 
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then left The first man he met 
was one of his boss carders (who by 
the way had become quite friendly 
with Mr. B— told him what 


had passed between us, and this card- 


me, 


me). 


er said to him: 

“You know that all his work has 
given you satisfaction, now why don’t 
you let him do the job as he wants 
to. I would, if I were you.” 

Mr. B- came back to me soon af- 
ter and said: 

“Well, you can do the job your own 
way, and I hope it will go all right.” 
1 soon took all the measurements, or- 
dered the belts and in a short time haa 
all the castings made, and Mr. B—— 
owned up that the belts ran very much 
better than gearing and from that 
time forth, he was in favor of belts 
every time, and in a few years time 
all the old gears were thrown out from 
all parts of the mills. 

When I first hired with Mr. B—, 
the understanding was that I was to 
have full charge of all the mechanical 
work, machinists, blacksmith, carpen- 
ter, engineers and firemen, but when 
I commenced work being the youngest 
of the crowd, some of the relatives 
rather objected to having me over 
them, so Mr. B—— said I had better 
go to work as one of the hands, and 
in a short time he would make it all 
right. I did as he wished, but he was 
never quite ready to fulfil his agree- 
ment. 

I staid on in that way for one year, 
and all that time he was very good in 
buying supplies and anything needed 
for the repairs. When my year was up, 
I went to his office and told him. Now 
at that time they never used to settle 
but once a year. Every month the 
clerk or paymaster would come round 
to all the help and ask each one how 
much money they wanted, and the ba)- 
ance would be earried over until their 
year was up, and then they were paid 
all the balance with their last month's 
payment. 

When I told Mr. B— that my year 
was up, he said: 

“Well, I suppose you are going to 
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stay right along.” 
“No, Mr. B—, | 


here at once,’ 


to leave 
“I will stay, if 
yeu wish for a few days, but not over 
another week.” 

“Why will you not stay?’ he asked. 
have fulfilled 
your agreement with me, and staying 
on as I have been is very disagreeable 
to me. Some of the men are all right, 
while others do not consider that they 
are anything I want 
and I know I ought to 
I saw that I 
was hot put in the position for which 
I was hired.” 

He then said everything he could to 
have me stay on, saying that I could 
have everything my own way. I told 
him that I could not stay on under 
any such conditions, as it would look 
as if he had given me my own way 
under compulsion, and that it was best 
for me to go. I told him, I should be 
in the market ready to hire out again 
and if he ever wanted to hire me 
again, he would know on just what 
terins he could do so. During all our 
talk we kept on the best of terms, 
neither of us using any unkind or 
quick words. We settled that I should 
get through on Saturday week. No 
person knew of what we had been 
talking. I went back to the shop. 

Mr. B—— went and told one of the 
boss carders what I had said, and thar 
he, Mr. B—, thought I was only 
blufling, and to get even with me was 


intend 
’ I said. 


“Because you never 


obliged to do 
them to do, 
have left at once when 


going to put some one in charge of 
the repairs while I was yet at work. 
They did that to cut me, but as quick 
as it was done I thought it was the 
most langhable affair that I had heard 
of for a long time. 

Three months before, I had hired a 
Woonsocket, one of 
ever 


machinist from 
the 


but he 


workmen I saw, 
faults, and through 
lost Woonsocket. I 
knew my man and could handle him 
all right, but Mr. B—- did not know 
him. 


best iron 
had his 


them his job in 


talk with 
he came into the shop, and 


Several 
Mr. B 


hours 


after my 





ee ee 
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went first to the carpenter and talked 
a few minutes with him, then he went 
to the machinist from Woonsocket 
and talked with him several minutes. 
He then left the shop without a word 
to me. The carpenter stepped out, 
and went down to the brick mill to 
spread the news that Gould was 
through, and that he was boss carpen- 
ter, and that J—— was boss machinist, 

After Mr. B—— had gone out, J—— 
came to me and asked if I was going 
away. 

“[ get through here on Saturday 
week,” T replied. 

He then told me that Mr. B— 
wanted him to take charge of the iron 
work, and that he had promised to do 
so. I had to laugh, but told him to go 
abead and do the best he could. 

Just then the carpenter came in and 
went over to where J—— was at 
work, took some tools and went 
towards the mill. J-—— came to me 
and said: 

“The carpenter says that the boss 
finisher wants me to come down; he 
has a job of work for me to do.” 

“You go back to your lathe and 
stand to your work, and don’t you at- 
tempt to do any of my work while I 
stay here unless by my orders. Now, 
J——, you know you lost your position 
in Woonsocket, and I gave you a job 
here and have done all I could to keep 
you straight. No one here knows 
your faults, and I will be the last one 
to go against you.” He was most 
civil after that. 

Soon after this, in comes the boss 
carder and asked about my leaving. 
1 told him about Mr. B—— appointing 
the men to take my place, saying that 
I knew it was done to cut me, but 
that it was the most laughable affair 
to me. He tried to find out the rea- 
son for my going, but I was mum on 
that subject. 

The next day, Mr. B— came in 
and asked me what kind of a man 
J— would be to take my place. 

“J is a good workman,” I re- 
plied. 


“Yes,” he said, “but is there not 
something else the matter?’ 

“Had you asked me that before you 
spoke to J——, I might have given you 
a different answer,” I replied, “but 
now you have given him the place 
you should retain him in it as long as 
he does his work to suit you.” 

He had to be satisfied with that an- 
swer, as I never let out a word to 
any one in regard to J . 

Well, I finished my work, settled up 
on Saturday, and took the last train 
for Blackstone. 

Poor J—— could not resist the temp- 
tation to go to a saloon that night to 
celebrate his acquiring a new position 
as boss machinist, and it ended in a 
spree of a number of days, so that 
Mr. B-—, the boss carder and all the 
others could see why I was not cut 
at his appointing another to fill my 
place. As long as J—— staid at that 
mill, he spent all of one-third of his 
time on sprees. 

I had been away only a few 
months, when I had word from Mr, 
B—- that he wished to see me on 
business. I found him ready to hire 
on terms that suited me, and I was 
to come at a certain time. During 
that time, the dyehouse and upper 
carding room were burned to the 
ground, only the machine shop and 
several outbuildings being left. New 
buildings of brick were built to re- 
place the dyehouse, wool sorting and 
washing rooms, while the picker card 
and spinning were carried to the lower 
mill into new buildings built for that 
purpose. This gave me plenty of work 
ol my return to the Maverick Mills. 

Only once after my return did the 
mischief makers get me into any 
trouble with Mr. B——, and that hap- 
pily was settled in my favor, the men 
causing it getting caught in their own 
trap, and they were obliged to leave 
the mill altogether. I will write an 
account of this incident in a later 
chapter, as the affair happened about 
three years later. 


(To be continued.) 
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Picking and Carding—lIl. 
VI. 
BY SAM DRIVER. 


(Continued from August.) 


(Copyright, 1902, Guild & Lord. 


While I was explaining to Pete and 


George about the grinding, a young 


man came up in the card room from 
the finishing room and said the agent 
boss 


and superintendent wanted the 
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before you came here, and it has cost 


dollars and dollars to speck them. 


Now, advance 
and if 
doing we 


Sam, we will your 
you 
may 


advance you again, and you can work 


salary 50 cents a day, 


keep on as you are 

for us as long as we run this mill.” 
This super was wise and knew his 

business. 


This was great encourage- 


ment for a carder. Carders will do 
better work with such encouragement 
as this. The whole secret of the good 
work was the use of cold, clear water 


and oil instead of slush. 





Ts 7 


‘**NOW SAM, WE WILL ADVANCE YOUR SALARY FIFTY CENTS PER DAY.” 


carder to come down in the finishing 
I told him I would 
Well, thinks I 
to myself, what is up now, and down 


room right away. 
be down right away. 


to the finishing room I went. 
Arriving in the 
met the and 
front of the examining 
several pieces of goods in front of 
them. I asked what the trouble was. 
“Nothing is the trouble, Sam,”’ said 
the super, “we only wanted to show 


finishing room, I 
finisher in 


table 


super boss 


with 


you what an improvement you have 
This 
piece is your work; it has not been 
near a specking table; 
pieces were made from yarn carded 


made in the looks of the goods. 


these other 


Arriving in the card room, I began 


to explain more about grinding to 


Pete and George. 
Grinding is one 


very important 


point in wool carding. It requires the 
best of judgment in setting the emery 
wheel to the wire: a 
hearing and a fine touch of the fingers. 


good sense of 


Cards can be over-ground, and 
if ground too much the wire will have 
a flat chisel point and is liable to be 
hookey, so that it is safer to stop short 
than overdo. The best and quickest 
grinders for woolen cards today are 
the traverse with 
No. 10 and 


doffers and a cylinder grinder covered 


grinders covered 


emery; for cylinders 
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Cov- 
fillet 
have 
with 


with emery fillet No. 10 emery. 
the grinders with 
truest 


found in covering a 


ering emery 
way I 


cylinder 


is the best and 
emery, 
rHE WAY TO COVER A CYLINDER 
WITH EMERY FILLET 


l‘irst wind on the emery fillet on 


the tention drum the same as 


would if putting on a worker. 


you 
Have 
your cylinder that is to be covered 
clean and perfectly free from grease 
so that the glue stick to the 
Have your glue warm il 


will 
cylinder. 
use Le Page’s glue) and in some shal- 
low dish so you can dip your fingers 
in the glue and rub it over the cylin- 
der with your hands instead of a 
By putting it on in this way 
you can get it more even and thinner 
The glue should be 


brush. 


on the cylinder. 
put on as even and as thin as possi- 
ble. When you have got the glue all 
on, wash your hands and commence to 
wind on the emery fillet, as you would 
a worker, being careful that no loose 
emery drops on tne cylinder or under 
the fillet. 

Before grinding, 1 
wool oil freely to the emery. 
I get a 


apply 
By us- 
much 


always 


ing oil on the emery 
nicer and smoother point on the wire. 
earu shoud 


stock and 


A.cter grinding, a hand 
be taken and filled with 
held on the wire; this cleans the wire 
of emery and oil. 

Light grinding is best and always 
Grinders, as well as the cy- 
per- 


safest. 
linders to be 
fectly level or the cylinders will be 
ground out of true. I do not believe 
in facing wire. The card clothing 
comes from the makers more even 
than it used to. The wire is not so 
soft. If the cylinder is out of true 
the best way is to take the clothing 
off and turn the cylinder true. 

For a set of cards to do good word 
must have 


ground, must be 


the doffers and workers 
smooth, sharp points, and the way to 
get these points and keep them is 
light 


Before grinding 


and grinding 


with No. 10 emery. 


careful setting 
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always pick and straighten up all 
jammed down wire. 
THE FANCY. 

The fancy is one of the most pe- 
culiar working cylinders on a set of 
They require much experi- 
ence, as well as good judgment to run 
them successfully. 


cards. 


They are one of 
the most important attachments on a 
work 
in good 
like a 
contrary and 


set of cards for making good 
kept 


sometimes 


and should always be 


order. They are 


mule or donkey, very 
stubborn. 
I will try 


for sick fancies. 


and give some remedies 
The following ques- 
What 
There are 


tion is often asked: makes a 


fancy lap? several rea- 
sons: 


First. 
and the fancy running too slow. 


be dull 
The 
faster 


The cylinder may 
shorter the wire is worn the 
the fancy ought to run. 
The fancy 

one and the wire long and running too 
fast, which can be remedied by put- 
ting a lag on the fancy pulley. Or it 
may be that some of the teeth are 
sideways; these 
should always be straightened out be- 
fore grinding. 

Every mill [ go into I always find 
some fancies that lap. My remedy is 
to take it to the grinder, set up to the 
cylinder with the teeth pointing 
towards you quite hard. Do not put a 
belt on as on a worker, but let it turn 
by its own friction, holding a belt on 
Be sure to let the 


Second. may be a new 


bent backwards or 


the fancy pulley. 
fancy revolve slowly and evenly. If 
it does not, your fancy will be ground 
out of true. 

If the fancy is well worn, take one 
or two lags of leather off the fancy 
pulley. Cover the grinder well with 
oil before grinding; this applies to new 
as well as old fancies. After grinding, 
get a hand card, fill it with wool, hold 
on fancy to clear out oil and emery 
dirt. I have tried this remedy hun- 
dreds of times and never knew it to 
fail. (If you ever hear of any one who 
has got a sick faney and sick card 
room call on me.) 
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Great judgment and wisdom should 


be used in regard to the speed of 
fancies because different qualities of 
stock require varying speeds. For in 
stance, fine qualities of wool require 
the fancy to play harder on the cy- 
linder. The 


run faster on 


fancy also requires to 


fine wool than on 
coarse. 

In regard to specky goods the fancy 
plays a very important part in my ex- 
perience. By keeping my fancies in 
good working order and using judg 
in the right speed, well set in 
belts tight, I 


ment 
the cylinder 
have managed to keep a good point 
and keep the 
lapping of 


stripper 
on the cylinder wire, 
eylinder from holding or 
stock. With the 
sharp, and set as close as convenient 


workers good and 
so as not to strike, there will not be 


much trouble with specky goods, if 
the stock is what it should be. 

The fancy depends 
upon the quality of stock used. 


fine qualities up to 4th quality the 


speed of the 
For 


fancy should gain 8 inches of surface 


to 5 inches of surface speed on the 
cylinder. On coarse qualities, 8 and 
6 inches. 
ment and wisdom must be used be 
‘ause the batches are made up in most 
shoddy, cotton and 


But as I said before, judg- 


mius with fine 
coarse wool. 
The fancy should be driven fast or 
slow according to the quality of the 
stock. To get the surface speed of a 
fancy, put on the stripper belt and 
make a chalk mark on the lags of 
both cylinder and fancy 
Then turn the cylinder 
fancy goes once then 
tape line and measure the circumfer- 


parallel, 
until the 
round; take a 
ence of the fancy wire; then measure 
the fancy has traveled 
In this way you get 


the distance 
on the cylinder. 
it exact because you know the exact 
circumference of the fancy wire. 
Fancies should be put on moder- 
ately tight. If not, they will not raise 
the stock from the cylinder as they 
should, and a fancy that does not keep 
the cylinder from winding is not do- 
ing its work right. Fancies should 
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run well into the cylinder, and if not 


on tight will get loose on one end and 


Will be a source of trouble. 


(To be continued.) 





Some German Suggestions. 


A writer in the Leipziger Monat- 
schrift fuer Textil-Industrie expresses 
his conviction that 


manufacturers must abandon the hope 


German cotton 
of driving from that country the En- 
glish system of yarn humbering. This 
view has been strengthened. undoubt 
edly, by the action of the tariff com 
mittee of the Reichstag, which. owing 
to the 
mill 


strong opposition of German 
rejected the pro- 


posal to compel the exclusive use of 


owners, have 
the metric system for yarn, and have 


arranged the yarn schedules in the 
new tariff bill in accordance with the 
English official 


to the English sys- 


counts, thus giving 
German sanction 
tem. 

The correspondent referred to ad- 
dresses himself to the English condi- 
tion and not to the metric theory. He 
advocates the adoption of round num- 
bers to express the ratio between En- 
glish and metric cotton yarn counts. 
No. 1 English is equal to No. 1.6932 
metric, and No. 1 metrie is equal to 
No. .5906 English. The round num- 
bers he suggests for these ratios are 
1 2/3 and 6/10 respectively, the use 
of which would enable most people to 
convert one system into the other by 
a mental calculation, thus: No. 40 
metric is equivalent to 40  .6 or No. 
24 English. 
40.63 but the Leipzig writer is in favor 
of ignoring the difference, which he as- 


The exact equivalent is 


serts to be of no importance in actual 
mill work, in order that the German 
manufacturer may, by the use of 
these constants, be brought into closer 
touch with the metrie system. 

He calls attention to an additional 
cause of confusion arising from the 
general use in France of a third sys- 
tem of yarn numbering, differing from 
both the English and metric, and in 
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which the French pound (1/2 kilo) is 
used. In certain districts, Alsace, for 
example, all three systems are in use, 
causing a confusion and obstruction 
of business that 
glish manufacturers, 
the use of but one system for 
can only guess at. To straighten 
he suggests that cot- 


American and En- 
accustomed to 
cotton 
yarn, 
out this tangle, 
ton yarn be marked with the numbers 
corresponding to each of the three sys- 
English, French and _ metric, 
constants for making the 


tems, 
using his 


FIG. 1 
conversion, The following shows how 
he would number yarn in Muelhausen. 
NI indicating the NM the 
metric, and NE the English system: 
NF (=m. per ‘6 g) 24 28 30 37 40 50 
NM (=m. per 1g) 48 56 60 74 80 100 
NE (=NM. 0,6) 28 33 36 44 48 60 

The English or American manufac- 
turer can only guess at the confusion 
in which the continental manufactur- 
but a glance at the 
which 

con- 


French, 


ers are involved, 
medley of yarn numbers with 
the unfortunate Alsacian must 
tend, will aid in making the guess. A 
similar chaos is sure to follow the in- 
troduction of the metric system into 
the English and American cotton in- 
dustry. 

The German writer cites the follow- 
ing example to show the simplicity of 
the metric system: 5 1/4 meters of 
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yarn taken from a sample weighs .13 
The metric count is obtained 
by dividing 5.25 by .13, see Fig. 1, the 
operation requiring 10 figures. He 
then makes the caleulation at Fig. 2, 
using 53 figures with the Wnglish 
weights and measures to show the in- 
feriority of that system as compared 
with 
No one but a 
the metric 
to have no 


gram. 


the metric. 

person wedded to 
system and determined 
other, would use for 


comparison the method shown at 





FIG. 3 


Fig. 2, when the result could be ar- 
rived at by the use of 14 figures, as 
shown at Fig. 3, the rule being to 
divide five-sixths of the length in 
yards by number of 
grains. By this method the BPnglish 
yarn numver is found with but four 
more figures than the metric calcula- 
tion requires. The German corre- 
spondent should study the advantages 
of the exclusive use of the English 
system. He admits that German 
manufacturers cannot discard the En- 
glish system, but the idea of using 
that system exclusively has, appar- 
ently, not occurred to him. 

The presentation which he makes 
ean be studied with profit by our 
readers, who, enjoying the advantages 
of a single systemof numbering cotton 
yarn, have no conception of the exas- 


one-tenth the 
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perating confusion in which the cot 


ton industry of continental Europe is 


involved, and who, therefore, view 


BHO 
s 


— 
2718 € 0.00 
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with complacency the proposition to 


force the use of the metric system 


upon the people of the United States. 


ZO 2 , a 
Pe jfeeee Cie 
“1/60 
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New Machinery and Processes. 


This department is designed to present from month to month a brief mention of new mach 
inery, devices, and processes being brought out in this country and abroad, that are of interest 


to textile manufacturers. 
market. 


Interested parties are referred to the manufacturers for further information. 


It is not a list of patents, but of improvements coming on the 


These items 


are published without charge and regardless of advertising consideration, the idea ——- 
sent to our readers a systematic monthly record of new machinery, etc. of interest to tex- 


me 
le mill men. 


We invite machine builders and others to send us such information for this department. 


Drawing-in Machine. The Draper 
Co., Hopedale, Mass., are introducing 
the Keene drawing-in machine, While 
distinctly designed for u-e with looms 
having warp stop motions, they are 
well adapted for mills using common 
looms, and are claimed to save labor 
and promote efficiency. 


Spinning, Doubling and Twisting 
Frame for Silk. The Atwood-Morri- 
son Co., Stonington, Conn., are plac- 
ing on the market a spinning, doubling 
and twisting frame designed by Mr. 
Bradley of their firm, which, it is 
claimed, possesses many advantages. 


The spindles are of the Atwood 
gravity type and driven by a belt in- 
stead of bands, thus ensuring uniform 
twist. The spindles permit the use of 
the large standard winder bobbins, 
thus avoiding the annoyance of mixed 
bobbins. They are spaced far apart so 
that the bobbins may be handled with 
ease, wWhileut the same time acompara- 
tively greater number of spindles are 
placed in the same space than hereto- 
fore, 234 occupying but twenty-seven 
square feet of floor space. Other feat- 
ures are an automatic tension regula- 
tor, an arrangement of the feed rollers 
by which either can be removed for 
cleaning or other purposes and a stop 
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motion, which the builders claim to be 
very effective. 


Temples for Silk Weaving. The 
Draper Co., Hopedale, Mass., are in- 
Dutcher 


These 


tempies for 
have 
long been used for cotton and woolen 


troducing the 
silk weaving. temples 
goods, but it is only recently that they 
silk fabrics 
So far the results have been very sat- 
isfactory. 


have been adopted for 


Mercerizing Machine for Skein 
Yarn. The Philadelphia Textile Spe- 
ciaity Machine Co., 500 North 12th St., 
Philadelphia, Pa., are placing on the 
market an improved machine for mer- 
cerizing skein yarn, which is described 
and illustrated in another part of this 


issue. 


Worsted Spinning and Twisting 
Machine. Dufossez-Allard and Simon, 
French worsted spinners, have a new 
for spinning twisting 
worsted yarn in operation in their 
mill. Its principal feature is a device 
to equalize the irreguiarity of the twist 
resulting from the unequal diameter of 
the bobbins. It is claimed that the 
machine will give a production 16-25 
per cent. greater than is possible by 
the old system. 


machine and 


Handkerchief Loom. Messrs. But- 
terworth & Dickinson, Burnley, Eng- 
land, have recently brought out a new 
form of handkerchief loom, in which 
an improved measuring motion for 
controiling the shedding tappets on a 
plain or change-box loom is applied. 
The object of the new loom is to en- 
sure a positive action and dispense 
with some of ‘the gearing hitherto 
used. 


Lace Machine. An Austrian manu. 
facturer has completed an improved 
lace machine upon which he has been 
working for ten years. According to 
given in a German 
paper, it possesses many advantages 


the description 


over the lace machines now in 


It is said to be capable of producing 


use, 
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all kinds of lace by ‘means of slight 
changes in the adjustments. The ma- 
chine can be stopped and started at 
the will of the operative, which is im- 
possible with the machines heretoforé 
used, The system is said to have been 
altered in order to reduce the number 
of movements necessary in changing 
the bobbins. The 
claims that by this machine lace can 


German writer 
be produced as fine as the handmade 
article. 


Automatic Loom. Williams, Dick- 
& Son, Phoenix Works, Black- 
England, have added one more 


inson 
burn, 
to the already considerable list of au- 
tomatic shuttling looms brought out 
by Pnglish builders. These machines 
are of too compiicated a character to 
be described in a notice of this kind. 
Owing to the interest aroused amongst 
English manufacturers in the use of 
improved looms, this latest machine is 
assured of a fair trial in advance. 


Silk Dressing Machine. H. Hoyle, 
Temperance Street, Halifax, England, 
has recently placed on the market a 
silk dressing machine which takes the 
bookboards from the filling engine, the 
attendant having only to slip these in 
place between slowly traveling slid- 
ers. The machine automatically locks 
them together and feeds them for- 
ward to the traveling combs. 


Cutter for 
Hetherington 


Roll Leather. John 
& Sons, Manchester, 
Pngland, have recently placed on the 
market an improved machine for cut- 
ting leather for covering combers and 
other rolls. It has given very good re- 
sults in trimming leather for comber 
rolls, where accuracy 


y is of so much 
importance, 





—A wound inflicted by an indiffer- 
ent always leave a 


Countess Diane. 


lasting scar.— 


—Consultation is a means of speak- 
ing of one’s self that is rarely used.— 
Beranger. 








DYEING DEPARTMENT. 


The following recipes appear in the Dyers’ Sauploment, which is issued each month bg : 
the TEXTILE WokLD. The Supplement contains the colored samples, dyed aceording to 








2 recipes given. The selection of samples is carefully made, and it is the aim to show shadee 
4 which are of especial interest to the dyer, and which tne requirements of the market 
\ demand. The Dyers’ Supplement is a 16 page pamphlet, in convenient form for preser. 
vation. Subscription price for the TEXTILE WORLD with the Dyers’ Supplement is $4. 
», 
Recipe No. 129. 70 Ibs. Common Salt. 
Yellow oa Cotton Varn. uter at 180° F., and dye at a gentle 
Dianil Direct Yellow S on 100 Ibs. of hoil for one hour. 
cotton yarn. Pyrol Bronze G when dyed in this 
Prepare the dye bath with Way produces a Khaki shade of excel- 
2 Ibs. Dianil Direct Yellow 8. lent fastness 
(Victor Koechl & Co., 122 Hudso1 j 
) St., New Tork.) Recipe No. 132. 
20 lbs. Common Salt. 
a f : , Blac ; . 
Enter at 170° F., bring to a boil and ack oa Cotten Yarn. 
Oxy Di; inogene To s. cot- 
dye at a boil for one hour. xy Diaminogene O T on 100 Ibs. cot 
Dianil Direct Yellow S gives an ex- ton ane 
cellent shade of yellow, which meets —_— the dye bath with 
. — 2 s. UO iz inogene 7" 
all the usual requirements of fastness lbs. Oxy Diaminogene O T. 
; 5 (Cassella Color Co., 182 Front 
to light and washing. St.. New York.) 
2 Ibs. Soda Ash 
: 40 Ibs. Glauber’s Salt. 
Recipe No. 130. ed a 
lye at boil for one hour, then work 
Blue on Wersted Yara. for 20 minutes in a cold bath con- 
Benzyle Blue B on 100 Ibs. worsted ts ae i 
: aining 
yarn. 3 Ibs. Sodium Nitrite. 4 
Prepare the dye bath with 10 Ibs. Muriatic Acid. | 
1 Ib. Benzyle Blue B. Rinse well. } 
Cli Co., 122 Pearl &t., _ ‘ F : 
New Work.) _— ’ rhen work for 20 minutes in a bath ; 
15 lbs. Common Salt. containing 
4 lbs. Sulphuric Acid. 1 lb. Phenylene Diamine. 
Enter at 170° F., bring to a boil and 1 lb. Soda Ash. 
dye at a boiling temperature for one Rinse and dry. 
P 2 
hour, exhausting the dye bath if pos- Oxy Diaminogene O T gives a good I 
sible. black, very fast to washiug, and rea- 
Benzyle Blue B is fast to alkalies, sonably fast to all other color destroy- 
acids and washing, and dyes very ing agents. 
level —e 
Recipe No. 133. 





Recipe No. 131. 
Tan on Cotton Yarn. 
Pyrol Bronze G on 100 Ibs. cotton 
yarn. 
Prepare dye bath with 
4 lbs. Pyrol Bronze G. 


(C. Bischoff & Co., 88 Park Place 
New York.) 


dissolved in 


8 lbs. Sodium Sulphide. 
10 Ibs. Soda Ash. 


Greevw on Worsted Varna. 
Alkali Fast Green G on 100 lbs. wor- 
sted yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
3 lbs. Alkali Fast Green G. 


(Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Co., 
40 Stone St., New York.) 


20 Ibs. Glauber’s Salt. 
5 lbs. Sulphuric Acid. 
Enter at 170° F., bring to a boil and 


dye at this temperature one hour. 


mete 
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Alkali Fast Green G dyes level, 
penetrates well, and gives a brilliant 
shade. It is also very fast to alkali 
and chroming. 


Recipe No. 134. 
Brown on Cetton Yarn. 
Chlorazol Brown B on 100 lbs. cotton 
yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
2 lbs. Chlorazol Brown B. 


(Read, Holliday & Sons, Ltd., 7 
Platt St., New York.) 


30 lbs. Common Salt. 

Enter at 180° F., and dye at a boil 
for one-half hour. 

Chlorazol Brown B. possesses all the 
characteristics of the direct cotton 
colors and produces an excellent shade 
of brown. 


Recipe No. 135. 
Red on Worsted Yarn. 
Benzyle Red S on 100 Ibs. worsted 
yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
3 lbs. Benzyle Red 8. 
(A. Klipstein & Co., 122 Pearl St., 
New York.) 
15 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 
4 Ibs. Sulphuric Acid. 

Enter at 170° F., bring to a boil and 
dye at a boil for one hour, exhausting 
the dye bath if possible. 

Benzyle Red S dyes very evenly, 
pelivirates well, and possesses great 


purity of shade. 


Recipe No. 136. 
Blue on Cotton Varn. 
Tetrazo Brilliant Blue 2 B on 100 Ibs. 
cotton yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
3 lbs. Tetrazo Brilliant Blue 2 B. 


(New York and Boston Dyewood 
Co., 156 William St., New York.) 


25 lbs. Common Salt. 

Enter at 160 F., bring to a boil and 
dye at this temperature for one hour. 

Tetrazo Brilliant Blue 2 B produces 
a shade of great clearness and _ bril- 
liancy, and can be made extremely 
fast to light and quite fast to wash- 
ing by a short after treatment. 


Recipe No. 137. 
Red on Worsted Yarn. 
Acid Rubine No. 5682 on 100 Ibs. 
worsted yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
3 Ibs. Acid Rubine No. 5682. 


(Sykes & Street, 8 Water St., 
New York.) 


15 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 
4 Ibs. Sulphuric Acid. 

Enter at 180 I., bring to a boil and 
dye at a boiling temperature for about 
one hour, exhausting the dye bath if 
possible. 

Acid Rubine No. 5682 is very well 
adapted for the dyeing of carpet 
yarns, 


Recipe No. 138. 
Brown on Cotton Varn. 
Tetranil Brown O on 100 Ibs. cotton 
yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
5 Ibs. Tetranil Brown O. 


(New York and Boston Dyewood 
Co., 156 William St , New York ) 


1 lb. Soda Ash. 
25 lbs. Common Salt. 

Enter at ./0° F., bring to a boil and 
dye at a boiling temperature for one 
hour. 

Tetranil Brown O is well adapted 
for hosiery dyeing on account of the 
The color 
produced is readily dischargeable, 


desirable shade produced. 


and can be made quite fast to light 
and washing by a short after treat- 
ment, 


Recipe No. 139. 
Green on Worsted Yarn. 
Alkali Fast Green B on 100 Ibs. wor- 
sted yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
3 lbs. Alkali Fast Green B. 


(Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Co., 
40 Stone St., New York.) 


5 Ibs. Sulphuric Acid. 

10 Ibs. Glauber’s Salt. 
Enter at 170° F., bring to a boil and 
dye at this temperature for one hour. 
Alkali Fast Green B is character- 
ized by its pureness and brillianey of 
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shade, and excellent resistance to 


alkalies. 


Recipe No. 140. 
Tan on Cotton Yarn. 
Ibs. 


Bronze G on 100 cotton 


yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
10 lbs. Pyrol Bronze G. 


(C. Bischoff & Co., 88 Park Place 
New York.) 


dissolved in 
20 Ibs. Sodium Sulphide. 
10 Ibs. Soda Ash. 
70 lbs. Common Salt. 
Enter at 180° F., and dye at a gentle 
boil for one hour. 
Pyrol Bronze G when dyed in this 
way produces a Khaki shade possess- 


Pyrol 


ing excellent fastness. 


Recipe No. 141. 
Brewn on Worsted Yarn. 
Anthracene Chrome Brown D on 100 
Ibs. worsted yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
2 lbs. Anthracene Ohrome Brown 
D. 


(Cassella Color O©o., 
St., New York.) 


10 Ibs. Glauber’s Salt. 

3 Ibs. Sulphuric Acid. 
Enter at 140° F., bring to a boil in 
20 to 30 minutes, dye at a boil for one 


182 Front 


hour, then add 
1% lbs. Potassium Dichromate. 
and continue the boiling one-half to 
three-quarters of an hour. 
Anthracene Chrome Brown D gives 
an excellent shade of brown possess- 
ing excellent fastness to light, wash- 


ing and fulling. 


Recipe No. 142. 
Yellew en Cotton Yarn. 
Dianil Yellow C G on 100 Ibs. cotton 
yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
2 Ibs. Dianil Yellow C G. 


(Victor Koechl & Co., 122 Hudson 
St., New York.) 


30 Ibs. Common Salt. 
Enter at about 180° F., bring to a 
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boil and dye at a boil for about one 
hour. 
Diani] Yellow C G gives an excel- 
lent shade of yellow, which meets all 
the usual requirements of fastness to 


light and washing, 


Recipe No. 143. 
Scarlet on Worsted Yarn. 
Tyemond Scarlet C B on 100 Ibs. wor- 
sted yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
3 los. Tyemond Searlet C B. 


(Read, Holliday & Sons, Ltd., 
7 Platt St., New York.) 


10 Ibs. Glauber’s Salt. 
Exhausting dye bath with 
5 Ibs. Acetic Acid. 
Enter yarn at 100 to 110° F., 
to a boil in one-half hour, then dye at 


bring 


a boil one-half hour longer. 

Tyemond Scarlet C B possesses good 
fastness to milling, and does not lose 
into white wool 


in body or bleed 


milled along with it. 


Recipe No. 144. 
Blue on Cotton Yarn. 
Naphtogene Blue 2 B on 100 Ibs. cot- 
ton yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
4 lbs. Naphtogene Blue 2 B. 


(Berlin Aniline Works, 72 Frent 
8t., New York.) 


1 lb. Soda Ash. 

30 Ibs. Common Salt. 
boil for 
rinse slightly and enter into a cold 


Dye ata one hour, then 
diazotizing bath containing 
3 lbs. Sodium Nitrite. 

13 lbs. 
and work for 20 minutes. 

Then develop in a cold bath made 


Commercial Muriatie Acid. 


up with 
% lb. Beta Naphthol. 
% lb. Caustic Soda Solution (76° 
Tw). 
and work for 20 minutes more. Wash 
and dry. 
Naphtogene Blue 2 B is 


narily fast to light and also very fast 


extraordi- 


to washing. 
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A SkKein Yarn Mercerizing Machine. 


The accompanying illustration shows 


a skein yarn mercerizing machine, 
built and patented by the Philadelphia 
lextile Specialty Machine Co., 500 
North 12th St., Philadelphia, Pa. The 
yarnis placed over the upperand lower 
rolis and the machine is put in motion 
by the first upright lever. The tension 
is applied by the horizontal lever, and 


the rolls by the second upright iever. 
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at the top of head of machine, and by 
one operation of the lever the sprin- 
klers are set in piace and a flow turned 
after the 
come to their proper position. 

the 
sprinklers resuming their 
the 


on immediately sprinklers 


The 


lever is then reversed and flow 


shut off, the 


former position; rolls stopped; 


tension released; machine stopped 


and the machine is ready for another 


The machine, including all projec- 
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A SKEIN YARN MERCERIZING MACHINE, 


The caustic solution is sprayed on the 
yarn at the proper angle by means of 
a pump, the caustic passing through 
the pipes supported over the lower 
rolls, and operated by the belt shift 
just in the rear of the head off ma- 
The caustic is caught in the 
rolis and re- 


chine. 
pans under the lower 
turned to the supply tank through an 
arrangement under and in the ma- 
chine. After the caustic operation, 
the pans are inverted to prevent any 
dilution of the caustic by the wash- 
ings, and are operated by the third 
upright lever. The washing is accom- 
plished by operating the small lever 


tions, occupies about forty square feet 
of floor The weight is about 
six thousand lbs., not including tank, 
pump nor countershafts. The floor is 
to be sloped to the centre under ma- 


space, 


chine, where a waste pipe is placed 
to carry off the washings. 

The capacity is 320)bs, per ten hours. 
This the builders guarantee 
the machine will produce. All parts 
are built, and 
facturers doing their own mercerizing 
should examine this machine, 


which is adopted for both large and 


amount 
substantially manu- 


new 


small plants. 
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Coloring Random Yarns. 





BY ROGER WILLIAMS 





The coloring of random yarns for 
knit goods is accomplished in several 
ways. Many dyers take the boiled out 
skeins and knot them, then enter and 
dye in the usual manner. Others use 
pieces of rubber tubing and slip them 
over the skeins; this keeps the dye 
from taking on the part of the skein 
that is covered. Still another method 
is called the block system in dyeing 
randoms. The last named is the best 


alternate layers and the whole bolted 
tozether as shown at Fig. 1. 

Many good effects are obtained by 
this manner of block dyeing. Care 
must be taken to keep the blocks and 
tubs clean. 

All shades and colors that ean be 
dyed on skein yarns can be obtained 
on random effects. The colors used 
are nearly all of the direct group: 
those which dye with salt or glauber’s 
salt are preferred. 

The dyestuffs are put in the tub and 
well boiled, the blocks entered and 
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THE BLOCK SYSTEM OF DYEING RANDOM YARN. 


because the most uniform results are 
obtained in this manner. For this 
system of random dyeing the yarn is 
well boiled off in bundles and after 
boiling, these bundles are extracted, 
scutched and put in blocks. ‘These are 
then tightened down so that the yarn 
in between the pieces of wood will 
remain white, while that which is ex- 
posed is colored. 

After being tightened down by 
means of a screw press, the pieces 
are bolted tightly together and en- 
tered into the dye tub, where they are 
dyed one hour and washed in the 
usual manner. 

After dyeing, they are raised by a 
chain falls and carried along to boxes 
where they are opened, extracted and 
dried. These blocks are made of 
smooth pieces of hard wood; the yarn 
and pieces of wood are laid on in 


boiled for one-half hour. The salt or 
glauber’s salt are then added and the 
dyeing continued one-half hour longer. 





Correction. 





In the August issue we published 
Recipe 124 for a black made with 
Oxy Diaminogene O T. An error was 
made in dyeing this sample by which 
the diazotizing and developing proc- 
esses were combined. The proper 
method of procedure is as follows: 

After dyeing, work for 20 minutes 
in a cold bath of 3 per cent. Sodium 
Nitrite and 10 per cent. Muriatic Acid; 
rinse well, and then work for 20 min- 
utes in a bath of 1 lb. Phenylene Wia- 
mine and 1 lb. Soda Ash. 





The friend of every one is the friend 
of no one.—E. Daudet. 
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Reserve and Discharge Process of 
Printing. 


This process, invented in HEngland 
und recently patented in this country, 
relates to improved methods of and 
means for preventing coloration in 
printing on textile fabrics and for dis- 
charging colors already produced on 
such when azo 
colors are employed. 

The discharge of existing coloration 
may be localized or general, while the 
prevention relates to restricted areas, 
and in either case it may be accom- 
panied with the production of a differ- 
ent coloration, if desired. 

The inventor states that in the pro- 
duction of discharge effects in print- 
ing upon textile materials which have 
been dyed with azo dyes, the destruc- 
tion of the color has hitherto usually 
been effected by printing a discharge- 
paste upon the dyed material, this 
paste containing as an essential con- 
stituent a reducing agent, either stan- 
nous chlorid or sodium hydrosulfate 
being commonly employed. He claims 
to have found that by employing as a 
new reducing agent for the purposes 
of this invention a titanous salt,— 
such, for example, as utanous cmworid, 
~much better results are obtained 
than by using any of the reducing 
agents hitherto employed for the pur- 


fabrics, especially 


pose. 

The titanous saits employed for the 
asusough hitherto little 
known in commerce, be readily 
produced from titanic 
salts by well-known chemical or elec- 
Following are 


purpose, 
ean 
commercial 


trochemical processes. 
examples of this process. 

Example I—The total destruction of 
azo dye colors on textile fabrics.—A 
warm or hot solution of titanous 
ehlorid having been prepared, the 
goods are immersed and turned in this 
solution for about fifteen minutes. 
The strength of the titanous solution 
will vary according to the depth of 
shade of the dyed fabric and accord- 
ing to the nature of the dyestuff or 
dyestuffs to be destroyed. As a rule 
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the solution will contain titanous salt 
not exceeding five per cent. of the 
weight of the goods to be treated. 
Example Il—Production of a white 
discharge on cotton piece goods dyed 
with benzo-purpurin 4B.—The dyed 
fabric is printed with a discharge 
printing-paste prepared by mixing one 
hundred of thickening of a 
suitable consistency made from 
strongly-calcined dextrin with from 
one to five grams of titanous chlorid 
and two to ten grams of ammonium 
sulfocyanid. After printing the goods 
are dried, steamed for two minutes in 
a rapidaging apparatus, and washed. 
By the addition of suitable coloring- 
matters to the discharge printing 
discharges can be ob- 


grams 


paste colored 
tained at discretion in place of white 
discharges. 

Example Il1I—Production of a white 
resist under paranitranilin-red on cot- 
ton piece goods.—The pieces, prepared 
in the usual manner with betanaph- 
thol, are printed with a resist-paste 
made up from one hundred grams of 
dextrin thickening of suitable consist- 
ency and ten grams of titanous chlo- 
rid, after which they are dried at a 
moderate temperature and are then 
passed through a solution of diazo- 
tized paranitranilin to which sodium 
acetate has been added. ..fter having 
remained in contact with the diazo 
solution for a sufficient length of time 
to allow of the development of the 
color in the unprinted parts, the pieces 
are washed and dried in the usual 
manner. 

Hitherto in preventing the forma- 
tion of color in the application of 
nitroso-blue or of the so-called “in- 
soluble” azo dyes, such as paranitrani- 
lin-red, very strong solutions contain- 
ing as much as five hundred grams 
per liter chlorid or of 
potassium sulfite have had to be em- 
ployed to produce the desired result; 
but it will be seen by Example III 
that the result may be obtained by a 
much smaller quantity of the titanous 


of stannous 


salt. 
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Cotton. 





New Mills. 

*Alabama, Demopolis. The Bessie 
Minge Manufacturing Co., which was re- 
ported last January as incorporaied and 
contemplating starting up the manuia 
ture of yarns about July list, are now 
putting in six sets of cards in the mill. 
They expect to enlarge the plant shortly. 


*Alabama, Pell City. Work is under- 
way on construction of the new buildings 
for the Pell City Manufacturing Com- 
pany. The equipment of the plant will 
be increased to 21,600 spindles and 640 
looms, instead of 12,000 spindles and 360 
looms as was at first proposed. Efforts 
will be made to have the plant in opera- 
tion by next January. 


*Alabama, Pell City. The Pell City 
Manufacturing Co., capitalized at $500,000, 
with G. W. Pratt president, A. J. Draper 
treasurer, and E. T. Garsed superinten- 
dent, expects te start operations about 
Jan. 15. They will manufacture denims, 
indigo biues, operating 21,600 ring spindles 
and 640 Draper looms, using steam pwer. 
A dyehouse will also be attached to the 
mill, C. E. Riley & Co., of Boston, will 
be the selling agents. 


*Georgia, Marietta. We have been ad- 
vised by H. C. Dobbs that he is making 
investigations regarding the erection of 
a towel factory, and hopes to have the 
same started next year. 


*Georgia, Poulan. The necessary stock 
having been subscribed for the Poulan 
Cotton Mills, the company will soon place 
contracts for the machinery. Sheetings 
only will be made in the mill which they 
propose having in operation in about 
sixty days. 


Indiana, Evansville. The Lincoln Cot- 
ton Mills Company has been incorporated 
recently to operate a mill at this place. 
This is the outcome of the negotiations 
with owners of the Kearney Cotton Mills, 
Kearney, Neb., who were looking for site 
to establish a cotton plant. Plans are 
being prepared by C. R. Makepeace for 
a mill, which, with additions made to it, 
will have a capacity of about 20,000 spin- 
dles and 0 looms. The Kearney mill 
has about 15,000 spindles and 416 looms. 


*Massachusetts, East Boston. The 
Standard Braiding Co., of which Wm. G. 
Moseley is president and treasurer, Frank 
M. Wakefield, vice-president and W. P. 
Mackintosh, secretary, is now in stalling 
the machinery in the place formerly oc- 
cupied by the Planters Cotton Compress 
Co., for manufacturing braids and laces 
for the underwear trade. They have not 
yet bought all the shafting, hangers, 
pulleys and belting and are also in the 
market for cheap spools upon which to 
wind the braid (1000 yd.) for the market. 


*Missouri, Kansas City. The cotton mill 
project for this place is making progress. 
Within a fortnight, W. B. Smith Whaley, 
whom we understand is to be president of 


the mill, addressed a large meeting held 
in the rooms of the Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation in Kansas City, and explained the 
benefits of such an enterprise to the city. 
In reply to queries, the speaker said that 
the mill would have 300,000 spindles, em- 
ploy 5,000 hands, handle 200,000 bales of 
cotton per year and cost, complete, about 
$9,000,000. As the proposed capital igs $10,- 
000,000, $1,000,000 would be left for working 
capital. Would produce coarse goods, 
flannels, sheetings, canton flannels and 
prints. The annual value of the product 
would be about $15,000,000. It was stated 
that only one half of the total capital- 
ization would be required at the start, and 
of this half, one half, or $2,500,000, has 
been secured in the East on condition 
that the Western stockholders subscribe 
for the rest. It was stated that $1,000,000 
of the Western portion has already been 
subscribed, leaving $1,500,000 still to be 
raised. Each subscriber to $1,000 worth of 
stock gets one half of that amount in 
bonds, which are not, however, a lien 
on the property. A site for the mill has 
been secured at Holliday, Kansas, about 
14 miles west of Kansas City. 


_ *New Jersey, Passaic. L. E. Walkins 
is president of the American Fluff Rug 
Company, recently reported incorporated 
with capital stock of $22,500 to manufac 
ture fluff, carpet, Oriental and silk rugs 
and tapestries. Robert H. Bonitz is 
treasurer of the concern and Edward 
Bonitz, manager. They are operating 
plants at Lodi and Passaic, but will 
build a new mill at Passaic. Now op- 
erate 25 looms, to increase number to 
100, using steam and electric power. A 
dyehouse is attached. Goods are sold 
direct. Company also makes the re- 
quired machinery. 


*New York, Binghamton. The Inter- 
national Lace Manufacturing Co. has 
been incorporated, with a capital stock 
of $500,000, by Joseph S. Howard, Morris 
Lesser, Malcolm C. Thompson and Daniel 
H. Cohn of New York. The project has 
been previously mentioned. 


*New York, Gouveneur. Site has been 
secured for the erection of the new lace 
mill which has been projected for some 
time by J. S. Lesser & Co. of New York. 
J. 8S. Lesser is president of the new com- 
pany, recently incorporated; Morris 
Lesser, vice-president; Howard Lesser, 
secretary and B. G. Parker, treasurer. 
The buildings will probably be built of 
brick. 


*North Carolina, Henrietta. Work is 
nearly completed on the buildings for the 
Cliffside Cotton Mills and the machinery 
will be installed at once. This is the 
plant in which R. R. Haynes is inter- 
ested. 


North Carolina, Spray. Plans have 
been prepared for the new Morehead 
Cotton Mills to be built at this place. B. 
Frank Mebane, connected with the 
Leaksville Cotton Mill, the Lily Mills and 
the Nantucket Mills, is president of the 
new plant, also. Mill is to be equipped 


with 4,000 spindles and operated by water 
and steam power. 
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Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Nov- 
elty Cord Co. has been started recently 
at 4159 Frankford avenue, by H. T. Ben- 
jamin and Waiter German, making tinsel 
yurns, cotton and silk gimps and bonnet 
wire. 

Rhode The Hope 
contract for 
work will 


Island, Pawtucket. 
Webbing Company has let 
erection of a new mill and 
start on construction shortly. The buiid- 
ing is to be 223 by 84 feet, three stories 
and basement, and will be built of brick. 
The building is to be completed about 
December Ist, and will be put in opera- 
tion as soon as possible after that date, 
on preparatory work, such as warping 
and spooling. 


Rhode Island, Pawtucket. The Vienna 
Braid & Tape Company has been incor- 
porated recently with capital stock of 
$50,000. Harry W. Collamore, Edward 
M. Collamore (of Providence) and James 
P. Becker (Pawtucket) are interested in 
the concern, which will manufacture 
tape and braids. 


South Carolina, Anderson. A new mill, 
to be known as the Toxoway, will be 
built here. D. P. McBrayer will be presi- 
dent of the company, which is to be 
incorporated with capital stock of $228, 
000. Site has not yet been secured, but 
it is hoped to have the mill ready to 
start operations next summer. 


Laurens. Work has 
been started on a new building for the 
Ware Shoals Mfg. Co., capitalized at 
$500,000. N. B. Dial is president and 
treasurer of the company, which con- 
templates starting production of goods 
August, 1903. They will make cloth. 


*South Carolina, 


*South Carolina, Spartanburg. The 
Drayton Mills, which are under construc- 
tion, will equip the new plant with 12,440 
spindles and about 360 looms, for making 
a fine grade of goods. 


Spartanburg. Con- 
tracts have been let for nearly all the 
machinery equipment of the Arcadia 
Mills, except power and fire protection 
and buildings. Plant is to be equipped 
with 12,000 spindles and 300 looms for 
making fine goods. They cntemplate in- 
creasing the machinery to 30,000 spindles 
and 750 looms. 


*South Carolina, 


*South Carolina, Whitmires. The Glenn- 
Lowery Manufacturing Company expects 
to begin operations October 15th. 


*Texas, Weatherford. The Weatherford 
Cotton Mills will start work at once on 
erection of the new mill, which they pro- 
pose having completed in February 1903, 
making hosiery yarns, average 20s. The 
company has a capital stock of $50,000. W. 
S. Fant is president; L. M. Bailey, treas- 
urer and W. Tice, superintendent. 
They will operate 4,992 ring spindles, us- 
ing steam power. 


Enlargements and Improvements. 

Connecticut, Ballouville. The Attawau- 
gan Company has recently installed 22 
new spinning frames in their mill at this 
place. A new addition is under construc- 
tion for a machine shop. The old one is 
to be used for installation of looms. 


*Connecticut, Shelton. Work will soon 
start on the superstructure of the new ad- 
€ition to the Derby Cotton Mills. 
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Georgia, Cedartown. At a meeting re- 
cently held by the directors of the Stan- 
dard Cotton Milis, it was decided to build 
auother mill, 300 by 75 feet, and equip the 
same with machinery for wtilizing the 
lower grades of cotton. 

Maine, Biddeford. The Peppere!l Mfg. 
Co. has recently completed installation 
of 90) narrow and 60 broad looms, 12 spin- 
dle frames and a new engine of 1,500 h. p. 
A small engine has also been put in the 
Laconia Mill. 


*Maine, Lisbon. A new addition, 88 by 
53 feet, two stories, is under construc- 
tion to the Farwel; Mills, weave shed. 
Carding machinery for fine work will be 
installed. 

*Maryland, Havre de Grace. M. Gam- 
brill is installing 180 looms in the build- 
ing recenily reported leased by him for 
manufacturing purposes. 


Massachusetts, Fall River. The 
Kerr Thread Mills have installed eight 
new combers in the plant; also a new ten- 
tering machine for finishing mercerized 
g£o00ds, 


Massachusetts, Fall River. A new dys¢ 
house, 64x124 feet, three stories, is to be 
built for J. H. Estes & Son, work 
construction having been started. Th 
capacity of the bleaching and dyeing de- 
partment will be doubled. They have 
also added 40 cards and a new waste ma- 
chine. 

*Massachusetts, Fall River. Work is 
progressing on the additions and im- 
provements under way at the Chace 
Mills. The new boilers have been in- 
stalled and work now begun on putting 
in the engines. About $40,000 is the esti- 
mated cost of improvements. 


*Massachusetts, Holyoke. The Lyman 
Mills have begun work on taking out the 
mules, preparatory to installing sixty- 
four ring spinning machines. They ex- 
pect to have the new machinery in oper- 
ation by September Ist. 


Massachusetts, New Bedford. The New 
England Cotton Yarn Co, is to build two 
new additions to the Bennett Mills. One 
will be 111 by 19 feet, two stories, brick, 
to the comber shed. The other is to be 
71 by 84 feet, one story, to the repair 
shup. 


Massachusetts, Rockland. The Rock- 
land Webbing Company will install four 
new looms (ordered) in the plant. 


Massachusetts, Uxbridge. The Mumford 
River Tape Co. is to install four more 
looms in the plant. They are making 
preparations to make more of plain 
braids and will put in 38 new braiding 
machines, which will greatly increase 
the output. 


Massachusetts, Watertown. A new 
building is under construction for the 
Union Carpet Lining Co. 


Massachusetts, West Warren. The 
Thorndike Co. is installing 60 Northrop 
looms in the mill for colored goods. 


*New Hampshire, Claremont. The new 
addition which the Monadnock Mills Co. 
is about to start erecting, will be 114 by 
58 feet, one story. The building will be 
used as a bleach house, and they expect 
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to have it ready for operations by the 
Ist of December. 

*New Hampshire, Greenvike. Work is 


progressing rapidly on work of remodel- 


ling the Columbian Manufacturing Com- 
pany’s No. 1 Mill. The new engine for 
Mill No. 6 has been received and will 
soon be in operation. 

"New Jersey, Florence. We have been 
advised that the Florence Thread Co. is 
making an enlargement to their plant, 


and this has probably given rise to the 
rumour that another thread mill was to 
be started here. The capacity of the mill 
will be increased 50 per cent. when done. 


New York, Cohoes. The Walker & 
Williams Manufacturing Co. has recently 
installed some new garnetts for making 
wide cotton bats. 


*North Carolina, Asheville. 
ital stock of the William Whittam Tex- 
tile Co. is to be increased from $25,000 to 
$125,000. The capacity of the plamt is to 


be doubled. 


The cap- 


North Carolina, Henderson. 
riet Cotton Mills, previously reported to 
instal additional machinery in the plant, 
will add 6,000 spindles. This will fill up 
vacant space in the mill building and util- 
iz. surplus power. They manufacture 
hosiery yarns, and now operate 10,500 ring 
spindles. 


The Har- 


addi- 
Randleman 


North Carolina, Randleman. An 
tion is being built to the 
Manufacturing Co.’s mill, in which new 
machinery will be placed, consisting of 
2,500 spindles and carding machinery. 
*Pennsylvania, Chester. Work has been 
completed on the new dyehouse for the 
Jordan Manufacturing Co. The latest 
improved machinery has been installed. 


*Pennsylvania, Lebanon. The building 
for the new silk mill will soon be ready 
for the installation of the machinery 
equipment. M. P. Reinhart, of New 
York City, is interested in this mill. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Pat- 
terson Manufacturing Co., manufactur- 
ers of hammocks and other cotten goods, 
contemplate erecting a five-story build- 
ing, 110 by 2 feet, on land recently pur- 


chased corner of Kensington and Alle- 
gheny Avenues. A boiler, engine and 


power house will be built in the rear. 


Rhode Island, Pawtucket. An enlarge- 
ment is to be made to D. Goff & Sons’ 
dyehouse, recently purchased from Orr 
Bros. The building is located on Front 
street. A new engine and boiler room, 
25 by 35 feet, will be built. 


*Rhode Island, Pawtucket. The Alpine 
Textile Co., which has been incorporated 
recently, with a capital stock of $100,000, 
to operaite the plant formerly run by D. 
A. Everly, will add 40 new lecms to the 
equipment, giving them a total of 
when done. D. A. Everly is president of 
the company and Wm. G. Ptchells treas- 
urer. 


South Carolina, Clinton. ‘The Clinton 
Cotton Mills are reported to make exten- 
sive additions to the plant and that an 
addition will be built in which they will 
install 22,000 spindles and 400 looms, for 
making madras cloth. The plant now 
operates 17,452 ring spindles and 450 looms. 
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*South Carolina, Greenville. The 
American Spinning Company, which will 
increase the capital stock, now at $350,000, 
to $600,000, January 1903, will start work 
about September, building an addition to 
the plant, in which they will install ad- 
ditional spindles and looms, increasing 
present equipment to 36,000 and 660 re- 
spectively. They expect to have opera- 
tions started in new addition about April 
1903, but do not propose having the mill 
in full operation until the following Sep- 
tember. 


*South Carolina, Union. The Monarch 
Cotton Mills, which quite recently in- 
creased the capital stock to $500,000, have 
mace application for privilege of again 
increasing to $750,000. J. A. Fant is presi- 
dent and treasurer of the company. 


South Carolina, Williamston. The Wil- 
liamston Cotton Mills will start enlarging 
the plant in the fall. ‘They will install 
5,vu0 more spindles and 150 looms, to make 
29-inch 68 by 72, 4 3/4 yard goods. 


South Carolina, Winnsboro. 
field Cotton Mills will 
Mason looms in the mill. 


The 
install 100 


Fair- 
new 


*Tennessee, Humboldt. The Humboldt 

Cotton Mills have completed the installa- 
tion of the additional machinery in the 
plant, doubling the capacity. 
Tennessee, Trenton. The capital stock 
of the Trenton Cotton Mills has been in. 
creased by the addition of $17,500, and will 
install new machinery in some of the 
departments. 


Virginia, Norfolk. Margolius & Co. are 
to erect two new buildings, both 100 by 
170 feet, for making cotton jute bagging 
and knit goods. The equipment of one 
of the mills is to be brought from Char- 
lotte, N. C. 





Mills Starting Up. 


*Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Ar- 
mure Tapestry Mill, Inec., 2739 Fairhill 
Street, recently damaged by fire, has 
made repairs and is again in full opera- 
tion. The mill has been entirely reno- 
vated and the machinery given a thor- 
ough overhauling. They have removed 


the office to an adjoining building, giving 
larger space to the shipping department. 


*South Carolina, Hartsville. 
have been started up in the 
Cotton Mills, of which C. C. 
Spartanburg, is president and 


Operations 
Hartsville 
Twitty, of 
treasurer. 


This company manufactures fine print 
cloths, operating 12,000 spindles and 300 
looms. It is stated that the machinery 


equipment will be eventually increased to 
20,000 spindles. John M. Moore is super- 
intendent of ‘the plant. 


*South Carolina, Newberry. The Mol- 
lohon Manufacturing Co.s new mill has 
been started up. 

Mille Shutting Down. 

Connecticut, New Hartford. The 
Greenwoods Division of the Mount Ver- 
non Woodberry Cotton Duck Company 
will shut down September list. The plant 
will be removed to Tallassee, Ala., and 
work will start shortly on dismantling 


the mill at this place. 
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New Mills. 

*Connecticut, Thompsonville. The Up- 
son-Muartin Co. now operates ten looms. 
Work is tardied somewhat on account of 
rhe company building its own looms, but 
as soon as they are placed in position 
they are started up. They expect to have 
20 looms in operation soon, 


*Maine, Skowhegan. Work will soon 
start on construction of the new mill for 
the Marston Worsted Co., the ground 
having been all prepared. Work will be 
pushed to completion as rapidly as pos- 
sible. 


*Massachusetts, Franklin. The new 
company recently formed by J. F. Geb 
and others to operate the Franklin Knit- 
ting & Yarn Mfg. Co.’s plant, is known 
is the Franklin Yarn Company. Capital 

ock is placed at $10,000. W. L. Nichols 
. Newark, N. J.) is president of the com. 
any and J. F. Geb, treasurer. Mr. 
Nichols is associated with the American 
Woolen Company in their selling depart- 
ment, 


*Massachusetts, Lowell. The Bigelow 
Carpet Co. has decided to build the new 
mill recently reported under considera- 
tion, on Market Street. Tenants occu- 
pying part of the corporation's premises, 
have been notified to vacate, as new mill 
will be built on ‘the site. 


*New Jersey, Garfield. The Garfield 
Worsted Mills, which have been incor- 
porated recently with a capital stock of 
$125,000, will manufacture fancy dress 
goods. They will operate 1” looms and 
expect to begin operations by December. 
Paul Haberland is president and Ernest 
Pfenning, vice-president. Goods will be 
sold through A. Berel and E. L. Baden- 
hausen, departments of Oelbermann, 
Dommerich & Co. 


*Ontario, Guelph. Work has been 
started on construction of the new mill 
tor the Guelph Spinning Co., for making 
worsted yarns, 8s to 20, Bradford sys- 
tem. 


Enlargements and Improvements. 


Connecticut, Buckland. An addition, 86 
by 25 feet, one story, brick, is being built 
to the E. E. Hilliard Company's dye- 
house. They will install machinery in 
same. 


Connecticut, Middletown. Work has 
been completed on the erection of the 
new addition to the Rockfall Woolen 
Company’s mill. The first floor will be 
used for shipping purposes and the sec- 
ond will be equipped with looms for in- 
creasing the product of the plant. 


Connecticut, Montville. ‘The Montville 
Woolen Company is installing a new en- 
gine of 125 h. p. in the mill. 


Connecticut, Rockville. New carding, 
spinning and weaving machinery is be- 
ing set up in the new addition to the 
Springville Mill. 


Connecticut, Stafford Springs. Con. 
tract has been let by the Central Woolen 
Co. for erection of the new boiler house. 
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Connecticut, Thompsonville. A new 
power plant is to be built by the Hart- 
furd Carpet Corporation to operate the 
various mills of the company. 


lowa, Davenport. The Economy Rug 
Co. has started work on the erection of 
a large brick building, which they con- 
template having ready for occupancy 
about November Ist. One floor of the 
new building will be used for making of 
old carpets into rugs. 


*Kansas, Topeka. The Western Woolen 
Mill Co., previously reported having in- 
creased ‘the capital stock to $100,000, will 
start work at once on erection of the 
new addition. Concern will make cassi- 
meres, pants and ladies’ skirts, for which 
the 50 sewing machines will be installed 
in the new addition as reported. They 
now operate 2 sets of cards and 10 looms. 


Maine, So. 
nick Co. 
Jacyuard 
spindles. 


Berwick. The Newichawa- 
has recently instalied a new 
loom and a new jack of 240 


Maine, Wilton. Work has begun on 
construction of another new mill at Dry- 
den for F. J. Goodspeed. The building 
will be 10x80 feet, somewhat larger than 
the plant recently completed. 

*Massachusetts, Athol. The Miller 
River Manufacturing Company has 
about completed the additions to 
plant, previously reported to be made. 
The new machinery is being installed. 


*Massachusetts, Franklin. The new 
buildings to be erected by the Norfolk 
Woolen Co. will be 60 by 72 feet, and 9 
by 50 feet, both of brick and two stories 
high. They expect to have the new 
buildings ready for occupancy about Oct, 
Ist. Considerable new machinery will be 
installed. Have not yet contracted for 
elevator, shafting, pulleys, piping, etc. 


*Massachusetts, Hudson. The Hudson 
Worsted Co., previously reported as 
likely to locate in another place, will re- 
main here. Negotiations are under way 
for erection of a new brick mill. 


Massachusetts, Millbury. The Bowden 
Felting Mills Co. is having plans pre- 
pared for enlarging the plant. The build- 
ing proposed is to be two stories, brick, 
and will be built on the site of one now 
used for shipping room and office. 


A new 
for the 
They 


Massachusetts, North Andover. 
dyehouse is under construction 
Brightwood Manufacturing Co. 
will install new dyeing machinery. 


Massachusetts, Pittsfield. Work has 
been about completed on the new one- 
story brick dye house for the Ponitoosuc 
Mills. The building is 100 by 80 feet. 


Massachusetts, Pittsfield. Work has 
been started on construction of a new 
dye house, 30 by 50 feet, two stories, for 
the Taconic Mills. Part of the new build- 
ing will be used as a dressing room. 


Massachusetts, Rochdale. E. G. Carle- 
ton & Son are installing two new spin- 
ning mules, of 283 spindles, in the mill. 


Massachusetts, Uxbridge. 


It is reported 
that the Royal Woolen Co., J. R. & C. 


W. Scott, proprietors, contemplate in- 
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stalling a 75 h. p. engine in the mill. 
The plant has been obliged to close fre- 
quently on account of low water. 


Massachusetts, Worcester. M. J. Whit- 
tull, manufacturer of carpets, contem- 
plates erecting a large weave shed here 
if the city council acts favorably upon 
the petition. It is reported that if not 
built here, it will be erected at the mill 
at Palmer, Mass. 


*Massachusetts, Worcester. The Hogg 
Carpet Co., which is building a large ad- 
dition to the plant, expects to have same 
running September 1. 


New Hampshire, Franklin. The Frank- 
lin Mills will soon start work on the 
erection of an addition, W by ® feet, two 
stories, to be used for a storehouse. 


New Hampshire, Rochester. The 
Rochester Woolen Co. has recently com- 
pleted erection of an addition to the dye- 
house and installed some new machin- 
ery. A new boiler house is to be built 
for new 120 h. p. boiler recently set up. 
The engine room is to be increased to 
three stories. 


Ontario, Mitchell. Ben. Williams, for- 
merly with ‘the Stratford Woolen Mills, 
bas purchased an interest in Dufton Sons 
& Waterhouse’s Mill at this place. The 
company will hereafter be known as Duf- 
ton Sons, Waterhouse & Williams. Sev- 
eral new machines will be added to the 
equipment. 


Pennsylvania, Bloomsburg. The Ma- 
gee Carpet Works are equipping the 
plant with machinery for making fine 
yarns. Two new cards, 2 Noble combs, 
new drawing and spinning frames are 
being installed. The capacity of the 
plant will be increased from 8,500 Ibs. 
yarn per week, to 12,000 Ibs. 


*Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. J. and J. 
Dobson have completed an addition, 237 
by 137 feet, one story, to the Bradford 
Mills. 


*Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. W. & R. 
Ford will soon have the addition to their 
yarn mill completed and in full opera- 
tion. 


*Michigan, Hastings. The proposed ad- 
dition for the Hastings Wool Boot Com- 
pany, which they have not yet definitely 
decided to erect, will be 62 by 82 feet, 
three stories. The third story will be a 
picker room; second, card room, and 
first, storage. 


New York, Albany. F. C. Huyck & 
Sons are putting in additional machinery 
in the weaving departments. 


Pennsylvania, Coatesville. A number 
of iraprovements are being made to 
Greenwood’s Woolen Mills. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Hirst & 
Roger, Allegheny and Kensington ave- 
nues, which have recently completed the 
erection of an addition to the mill, will 
add 20 new looms, for the purpose of in- 
creasing the capacity of the carpet and 
rug departments. 


Rhode Island, Pascoag. The Fred L. 
Sayles Co. is to build an addition to their 
boiler house and also contemplates erect- 
ing a new dye house to replace the pre- 
sent one. 
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*Vermont, Ludlow. The new dye house, 
30 by 36 feet, has been completed for the 
Black River Woolen Company. Work 
has also been completed on the new en- 
gine house, 3 by 12 feet, in which a 130 
h. p. engine thas been installed. They 
will add three new looms in tthe weaving 
department. 


Mills Starting Up. 


*Connecticut, Dayville. Two additional 
sets of cards have been put in operation 
at the Dayville Woolen Company’s mill, 
which is in the hands of W. P. Kelley, 
trustee. 


*Michigan, Dearborn. The Arna Mills 
have started operations. They expect to 
have the mill in full running order in a 
short time, 


*Rhode Island, Bridgeton. The Laure} 
Hill Yarn Co. has started running one 
set of cards and expect to have the other 
in operation soon. The spinning depart- 
—— is being started as rapidly as pos- 
sible. 


Mills Shutting Down. 

*Massachusetts, Pittsfield. The Helli- 
well Mill has been shut down for a short 
time for purpose of taking inventory. 
Extensive repairs and changes are re- 
ported as contemplated by the company, 
which will be definitely settled upon Mr. 
Brooks’ return from England. It is re- 
ported that Arthur Merritt, who recent- 
ly purchased the plant, may utilize part 
of it for mnufacturing dye stuffs. 


New Jersey, Lodi. The Herman Bonitz 
Company will discontinue business, and 
the property has been sold. The work of 
disposing of the machinery is under 
way. 





Knit. 
New Mills. 

*Connecticut, New Haven. The new 
mill recently established here by the Co- 
lumbia Hosiery Co., of New York, will 
be known as their Mill No. 2. Operations 
were started July 2th, making men’s, 
women’s and children’s cotton, lisle, 
merino, cashmere and worsted hosiery. 
Plant is equipped with 60 knitting ma- 
chines and 2 sewing machines. J. A. Si- 
monds is treasurer and manager for the 
company, and Geo. B. Huyck, superin- 
tendent. 


*Georgia, Cedartown. The Cherokee 
Knitting Mills, which contemplated hav- 
ing the plant in operation abour June 
Ist, mow expect to be ready September 
Ist. Part of the machinery has been re- 
ceived and put in place. 

——— 

*Illinois, Kewanee. The entire second 
floor of the Scott Planing Mill building 
has been secured for the new glove and 
mitten factory, projected for the past 
three months by the Workingmen’s Co- 
operative Assn. Twenty-four machines 
have been purchased and are being set 
in position. Operations will be started 
September 2d. 


*Illinois, Kankakee. The Paramount 
Knitting Company, previously reported to 
erect a new mill here, will have the en- 
tire building, three stories high, instead 
of only a part of it, as was at first pro- 
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posed. It is also reported that they con- 
template erecting a mill for manufactur- 
ing yarn, but this is not authentic. 


*Indiana, Huntingdon. At a meeting 
recently held by the stockholders inter- 
ested in the new knitting mill, directors 
were elected and subsequently the offi- 
cers, viz.: Peter Martin, president; E. L. 
Griffith, vice-president; A. L. Beck, treas- 
urer, and H. P. Harter, secretary. Work 
will start on the plant as soon as tthe 
necessary capital has all been subscribed; 
$51,000 now secured. The plant will be 
equipped with ten full fashioned ma- 
chines at the start. 


Maryland, Baltimore. F. F. Kerner, 
206 South Charles Street, is in the mar- 
ket for a complete hosiery plant. 


*Michigan, Detroit. Forrester & 
Cheney, manufacturers of gloves, mit- 
tens, shawls, and fascinators, have 
started work on erection of a new build- 
ing, which will be erected corner Porter 
and Third Streets. They will add 200 
new knitting machines to the present 
equipment, and also install a dye plant, 


Minnesota, Minneapolis. The Twin 
City Knitting Company has been organ- 
ized with a capital stock of $50,000, by E. 
E. Parsons, Eugene M. Stevens, Adolph 
Herman and N. Schwartz. The plant 
will be located in the McMillan building. 
Sweaters, golf jackets and other knit 
goods will be made. 


New Jersey, Newark. The Blauvelt 
Knitting Company has been started re- 
cently at 150 Central avenue. a 
Blauvelt has charge of the plant, which 
is equipped with six knitting machines, 
for making golf vests, with silk sleeves, 
all kinds of sweaters, golf hose and vari- 
ous other goods. 


New York, Boonville. Clarence Wilkes 
of Utica, N. Y., formerly with the New- 
port Knitting Mills, is interested in 
forming a company ‘to establish a knit- 
ting mill here. A company with capital 
stock of $20,000 is proposed. © 


*New York, Boonville. The Boonville 
Knitting Co. has been organized with a 
capital stock of $20,000 (paid in), ‘to manu- 
facture ladies’ ribbed goods. Chas, 
Thompson is president of the new com- 
pany, I. P. Babcock treasurer, and C. K. 
Wilkes superintendent and buyer. They 
will start work at once on the erection 
of a new building, in which a dye plant 
will be installed. They will operate 25 
knitting machines and 50 sewing ma- 
chines, which are being placed in an old 
building for the start. The new mill is 
tu be operated by steam power. 


York, Little Falls. Operations 
started by the Swansdown 
Knitting Company, making ladies’ un- 
derwear and union suits. The company 
has a capital stock of $20,000. John Mc- 
Cauley is president and A. C. McCauley 
treasurer and William A. Ferguson su- 
perintenden: of the concern. The plant 
is equipped with 20 knitting and 40 sew- 
ing machines, and operated by water 
power. 


*New 
have been 


*New York, New York. William Levin, 
recently reported running a plant at 161 
Bowery, manufacturing sweaters, hand 
knit hosiery, foot and base ball hose, 
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golf and bicycle hose and gloves, oper- 
ates 12 knitting machines and 2 sewing 
machines, 


“North Carolina, Kernersville. Plans 
have been prepared and contracts let 
for building and machinery for a new mill 
to be established here by Lowery, Son & 
Co. Operations will be started with 20 
knitting machines for making half hose, 
about 200 dozen pairs per day. The plant 
wil! be enlarged as business warrants. 


Ohio, Cleveland. The three upper floors 
in the old Jefferson Hotel, 373-379 On- 
tario street, have been leased by Bam- 
ber & Neuman, who will establish a 
plant for manufacturing knit goods, 
Shawls, gloves, mittens, skirts and 
toques. They have purchased the ma- 
chinery of the Pioneer Knitting Com- 
pany, which will be removed to the 
building secured. They expect to start 
operations September Ist. 


Pennsylvania, Allentown. Work has 
been started on the erection of a ware- 
house, 20 by 80 feet, for E. A. Hirner, 
which will be operated temporarily mak- 
ing samples of goods. The main mill is 
under construction. Hosiery will be 
made in the plant, which will be 
equipped with 214 machines, patented and 
made by Mr. Hirner. 


Pennsylvania, Bridgeport. The Kauf- 
man Manufacturing Co. is a new con- 
cern, which will soon start the manufac- 
ture of ribbed fleece-lined underwear. 
The main building will be 140 by 40 feet, 
two stories and basement, with separate 
boiler house and dyehouse. Isadore Kauf- 
man is president of the concern, Leo 
Kaufman secretary and Fred Munderly 
superintendent, 


Enlargements and Improvements. 


Georgia, Penfield. A. J. and E. R. 
Buswell, proprietors of the Penfield Hos- 
lery Mills, have purchased the Sander’s 
mill property, a three-story brick build- 
ing, and have started work remodelling 
same, preparatory to occupying the 
building. They will probably increase 
the capacity of the mill, to which a dye 
plant will also be added. 


*Georgia, Union Point. The Union 
Manufacturing Company, previously re- 
ported to increase the capacity of their 
knitting department, advise us that feel- 
ing ‘that a small mill labors under a dis- 
advantage they will add 3) machines to 
the hosiery department. It is expected 
that the additional machinery will all be 
in operation by September 1st. 


Illinois, Reckford. A new 300 h. p. Cor- 
liss engine and two large boilers are be- 
ing placed in the Burson Knitting Co.'s 
mill. An electric generator is also to be 
put in. The company will furnish its 
own light and power. 


Kentucky, Paducah. The capacity of 
the Alden Knitting Mills is to ‘be doubled. 
About $18,000 will be expended in new 
machinery. 


Michigan, Bay City. The Bay City 
Knitting Works, previously reported to 
either lease a new building or erect one, 
have purchased the old John N. Mc- 
Donald & Son mill property from the 
First National Bank and willk remove to 
new location about September ist. A 
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new addition will be built, 26x35 feet, for 
finishing and boiler rooms, the main 
building to be used exclusively for manu. 
facturing. 


*New York, Athens. The new addition 
which the Athens Knitting Co. will build 
to their mill, will be 3 stories high, with 
an ell to the warehouse, 55 by 100 feet. 


New York, Nyack. The Nyack Knit- 
ting Co. is putting in about $1,000 worth 
of new machinery. 


New York, Oswego. The Oswego Knit- 
ting Co. will increase the capacity of the 
plant, and have placed orders for a large 
quantity of new machirery. 


North Carolina, Elizabeth City. The 
Elizabeth City Hosiery Company has 
been incorporated by the old stockholders 
of the Elizabeth City Knitting Mills and 
will operate the plant. The new company 
will put in $10,000 more capital and it Its 
now thought that the mill which was 
operated at a loss the first year, will be 
put on a more paying basis. There is a 
mortgage on the property for $25,000 and 
a floating debt of $7,000. 


Danville. A number of 


Penusylvania, 
the machines in the Danville Knitting 
Mills are being taken out and replaced 
by new ones. The changes are not inter- 
ferring with ‘the operation of the plant. 


Pennsylvania, Fleetwood. Kutz Bros., 
operating the Clover Leaf Knitting Mill, 
manufacturing cotton half hose, are to 
install udditional machinery in the plant. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The build- 
ing formerly used by Thomas Dolan & 
Co., Mascher and Oxford streets, for of- 
fices, has been taken by Albert B. Heinke, 
who wil soon start operations making 
lisle hosiery. The plant will be equipped 
with 30 knitting machines, 2 sewing ma- 
chines and 3 loopers. 


*Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Feild & 
Co., Ltd., proprietors of the Novelty Knit- 
ting Mills, have removed their plant to 
322 Chestnut street. They were formerly 
located at Fifth and Market streets. It 
is reported that the capacity of the mill 
will probably be :ncreased. 


*Pennsylvania, Reading. The new 
building to be erected for Nolde & Horst 
Cu., will be 110 by 100 feet, two stories 
and basement. They also contemplate 
erecting a modern office building. 


Rhode Island, Woonsocket. The Mor- 
rill Knitting Co.’s mill is shut down for 
two weeks, during which time necessary 
repairs are being made. 


South Carolina, Bowling Green. The 
Bowling Green Knitting Mills are con- 
sidering advisability of purchasing addi- 
tional machinery. They have in contem- 
plation purchase of spindles for making 
yarns used in the plant. 


*Tennessee, Knoxville. The Knoxville 
Knitting Mills, which were recently re- 
moved to quarters in the building occu- 
pied by the Knoxville Woolen Mills, will 
erect a new mill. The building will be 
80 feet long, three stories high. 


*Tennessee, Athens. The Athens Hosiery 
Mills, R. J. Fisher proprietor, are now 
running full time, after their short shut- 
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down to put in new machinery, and are 
again adding some additional machines 
ind now have $82 knitters, 32 ribbers and 
12 loopers, and expect to increase to at 
least 50 knitters within a few months, as 
crders for these additional machines have 
already been placed. 


*Texas, Waco. The Waco Knitting Mills 
are now making samples of the goods to 
be manufactured. A large part of the ma- 
chinery has not yet been received, but 
active operations will begin as soon as 
they have been placed in position. 


*Virginia, Berkley. Work is progress- 
ing rapidly on the new addition for the 
Berkley Knitting Mills. They expect to 
nstall the machinery about the 15th of 
this month. 


Mills Starting Up. 

New Jersey, Salem. The Priscilla Knit- 
ting Mills Co, have been re-organized re- 
cently as the South Jersey Knitting Mills, 
with capital stock of $60,000. Francis C. 
Dorsey is president; James E. Hitchner, 
secretary and treasurer and T. P. Elton- 
head, general manager. The machinery, 
which was recently removed to Alloway, 
is to be returned and placed in position 
and mill started up as soon as possible. 


*Pennsylvania, Newport. Operations 
have begun in the new hosiery mill re- 
cently completed for H. A. Romberger. 
Forty machines have been installed. 
Plant has capacity of sixty pairs ladies’ 
cotton hosiery per day. 


*Virginia, Norfolk. Operations have 
been resumed in The Norfolk Knitting 
Mills, which have been closed for repairs 
and additions. Tne entire first floor of 
the main building will be used now for 
finishing purposes. New machinery has 
been added. 


Millis Shutting Down. 


Pennsylvania, Millheim. The Central 
Knitting Mills have been closed and the 
machinery is being removed to Danville, 
Pa. It is reported that a company will 
be formed to put the plant vacated into 
operation. A dyehouse will be built and 
machinery put in for dyeing yarns and 
finishing the goods made, 





Silk. 


New “hills. 

*Connecticut, Norwalk. The 
Improvement Association has accepted 
the plans prepared by Samuel M. Green 
for the new silk mill building which 
they are to erect at this place for Loth 
& Company, of New York, who will es- 
tablish a plant here. The building will 
be two stories, brick, with a tower at 
the front, in which a clock will be 
placed. 


Norwalk 


*Connecticut, Putnam. The Putnam 
Silk Corporation is the name of the new 
concern which has started building a new 
mill for manufacturing machine twist 
and sewing silks. Samuel Rich is presi- 
dent and superintendent of the company 
and Louis E. Law treasurer. They will 
operate 900 spindles, using steam power, 
and contemplate beginning October 3lst. 








PERSONAL RECORD. 


Cotton, 


Q. W. Armwood, late boss weaver with 
the Canton Cotton Mills at Canton, Ga., 
is now filling a similar position with the 
Monroe Cotton Mills, Monroe, Ga. 


Anderson has resigned as super- 
Mills, 


L. E. 
intendent of the Bufaula Cotton 
Eufaula, Ala. 


E. B. Brown, formerly of the Elizabeth 
City Cotton Mills, Blizabeth City, N. C., 
is now overseer of carding with the Che- 
rukee Falls Cotton Mills, Cherokee Falls, 
Ss ©. 

R. A. Burriss, overseer of carding at 
the York Cotton Mills, Yorkville, 8. C., 
has resigned. 


William F. Brocklehurst, secondhand 
of weaving at the Parker Mills, Fall 
River, Mass, has been promoted to ove? 
seer. 


J. H. Binns has been promoted to take 
the place of J. R. Ecob, overseer of the 
dyeing department at the Arlington 
Mills, Lawrence, Mass. Mr. Binns has 
been connected with the mills for a long 
time and worked under Mr. Ecob for a 
number of years and understands dyeing 
thoroughly. 


Edwin Barlow has resigned as foreman 
of the spinning department of the Boston 
Mfg. Co., Waltham, Mass., to accept a 
position in Helena, Ark. 


Frank DeSawtelle of New Bedford, 
Mass., has beeen engaged as overseer of 
spinning by the Grant Yarn Co., Fitch- 
burg, Mass. 


Dudley of Fell River, Mass., 
has accepted the position of overseer of 
ring spinning, spooling and warping in 
the Valley Falls Mfg. Co.'s mill at Albion, 
aes 


Joseph 8. 


Overseer Brown, who has had charge 
of the weave room of the China Mfg. Co., 
Suncook, N. H., for the past two years, 
has taken a similar position in Knoxville, 
Tenn. He was presented with a silver 
service by his help. 


B. F. Bailey, on account of ill health, 
is obliged to resign as president and 
treasurer of the Abbeville Cotton Mills, 
Abbeville, S. C. 


G. K. Brock, for nine years in charge 
of spinning, twisting and the yarn depart- 
ment of the West Boylston Mfg. Co., 
Easthampton, Mass., is now in charge of 
the No. 2 Harmony Mill, Cohoes, N. Y. 


Walter F. Brown of Ashton, R. L, is 
now overseer of spinning, spooling, warp- 
ing and dressing at the White Rock Mill, 
White Rock, R. I. 


W. H. Butler has succeeded G. A. Clark 
as superintendent of the Manchester (N. 
H.) Mills, 


F. J. Baker, who recently resigned as 
spinner of the Winder Cotton Mills, Win- 
der, Ga., has accepted a position with 
Brower & Love Bros., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Jesse Culpepper, late of Cedartown, 
Ga., has now charge of the card room at 
the Opelika Cotton Mills, Opelika, Ala. 


Ariuur Caswell, third hand at the Hath- 
way Mill, New Bedford, Mass., has been 
engaged as overseer for the Corr Mfg. 
Co., Taunton, 


J. J. Chaffee, paymaster at the Sibley 
Cotton Minus, Augusta, Ga., has resigned, 
and is succeeded by G. Beatie. 


J. E. Coburn has been appointed super- 
intendent of the Cooleemee Cotton Mills, 
Cooleemee, N. C., He was formerly 
superintendent of the Hickman Cotton 
Mills, Graniteville, 8. C, 


Charles Crabtree, who recently resigned 
as overseer of mule spinning at the 
Raleigh Cotton Mills of Raleigh, N. C.., 
after a service of ten years, is now super- 
intendent of the new yarn mill at Dur- 
ham. 


John R. Daymont has succeeded James 
Dolphin as superintendent of the No. 4 
New York Mill, New York Mills, N. Y. 


A. R. Dickinson, formerly instructor 
in the carding department of the Cor- 
respondence Textile School in New Bed- 
ford, Mass., has assumed the superin- 
ew of the Utica Cotton Mill, Utica, 


John R. Ecob, boss dyer at the Arling- 
ton Mills, Lawrence, Mass., has resigned. 
He came to this city from Philadelphia 
about 15 years ago, and ever since haa 
been in charge of the dyeing department 
at these mills. 


J. F. Fuller, who recently resigned as 
carder at the Mobile Cotton Mills, Mobile, 
Ala., has accepted a similar position witn 
the Overland Cotton Mills, Denver, Col. 


N. W. Greenhill has accepted the pos}- 
tion of superintendent of the Common- 
wealth Cotton Mills, Durham, N. C. 


G. P. Hall, formerly overseer of card- 
ing and spinning for the Pepperton Cot- 
ton Mills, Jackson, Ga., is now overseer 
of spinning and spooling with the Gaines- 
ville Cotton Mills ,Gainesville, Ga. 


Henry Howe, who has been superin- 
tendent for the Kennebec Spinning ‘Mills 
Company, Richmond, Me., has been suc- 
ceeded by Darius Phillips, formerly asso- 
ciated with the Trainer Spinning Com- 
pany, Trainer, Pa. 


G. T. Howard, overseer of spinning at 
the Columbus Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ga., 
has resigned to accept a similar position 
at Whitmore, 8. C. 
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Johnson has resigned as overseer 
Eagle 


J. W. 
of the dyeing department of the 
& Phenix Mills, Columbus, Ga. 


T. J. Jones, formerly of Cedartown, Ga 
is now overseer of mule spinning with 
the Richmond Spinning Co., Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 


T. G. Johnson, overseer of carding ar 
the Monarch Cotton Mills, Union, 8. C 
has resigned, and accepted the position 
of superintendent of the Alpha Cotton 
Mill at Jonesville, S. C. He takes the 
place of W. G. Tise, who has gone o 
Weatherford, Tex., to superintend a mil 
at that place. 


J. D. Karnitshka has resigned as carder 
with Adams Bros. Mfg. Co., to accept a 
position with the Berkshire Mill No. 3, 
Adams, Mass., as card grinder 


Cc. P. Laflin, late of the Osborn Mills, 
Fall River, is now overseer of spinning 
for the Flint Mills, that city 


who for the past 2 
vears has been superintendent of the 
Warren Thread Works, Westfield, Mass., 
will be superintendent of the new thread 
mills that the J. L. & T. D. Peck Mfg 
Co., Pittsfield, Mass., are to add to their 
plant. It is expected that employment 
will be given to about 100 hands at the 
new works. 


G. L. Manning, 


7.. T. McKinney of Greenville, S. C. has 
assumed his new duties as superintenaent 
of the Washington Mitls at Fries, Va. 


J. W. Mears, late superintendent of the 
Monroe Cotton Mills, Monroe, Ga., is 
superintendent of the Pepperton Cotton 
Mills, Jackson, Ga. 


J. A. McMillan has resigned as second- 
hand of the weave room of the Olympia 
Cotton Mills, Columbia, 8. C., and ac- 
cepted the position of overseer of weaving 
in the Canton Cotton Mills, Canton, Ga, 


Edward O’Hearn has been succeeded as 
overseer of weaving for the Shove Mills 
of Fall River, Mass., by William Ker- 
shaw of North Tiverton, R. I. 


James Prescott is now overseer of weav- 

ing at the Laconia division of the Pep- 
perell Mfg. Co., Biddeford, Me., having 
succeeded F. L. Hammond. 


Cc. L. Ross of Madison, Ind., is now at 
Winston-Salem, N. C., with the South 
Side Mills. 


Charles A. Robinson of Providence, R 

I., has taken the position of superin- 
tendent of the Porter & Dickey mill, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Selden, superintendent of the 
Arlington Mills, 
Mr. Sel- 


George L. 
cloth department of the 
Lawrence, Mass., has resigned. 


den has been connected with these mills 
for 16 years, having commenced work as 
assistant superintendent. He came from 
Lake Ticonderoga, N. Y., where he was 
agent of a cotton mill. 


Cc. M. Suther of Concord, N. C., has 
been engaged as overseer of spinning at 
the Cooleemee Cotton Mills at Cooleemee 
m & 
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G. W. Scot chief engineer and master 
mechanic of the Cannon Cotton Mills, 
Concord, N. C., has resigned 

J. F. Seott, formerly instructor of card- 
ing and spinning at he Philadelphia 
Textile School, Philadelphia, has accepted 
the position of agent of the 


ton Mills, Concord, N. C 


Gibson Cot- 


J. David Tice, overseer of spinning at 
the Piedmont, S. C., Mill No. 3, will be 
superintendent of the new mill now being 
erected at Honeapath., 


D. E. Trask has severed his 
with the Skenandoa Cotton Cx 
N. Y. 


W. G. Wharton, superintend 
short time of the Smithfield Cott 
Smithtield, N. C., has resigned. 


P. D. Wade, assistant superintendent of 
the Pelzer Mfg. Co., Pelzer, S. C has 
been promoted to superintendent to suc- 
ceed B. F. Guy, who has recently gone 
to Eufaula, Ala. 


John Ward has resigned as foreman of 
the card room in the Chicopee Mfg. Co., 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. The new 
is Austin Crane, 
Ward in 


foreman 
who has been under Mr 
this department. 


Woolen. 


George E. Bidwell has been 
overseer of finishing for the Belle Vue 
Woolen Company of Clinton, Mass. He 
recently severed his connection with the 
Mt. Battie Manufacturing Co.'s mill in 
Camden, Me. 


ippointed 


Roy Brier has resigned as designer for 
the Taconic Mills, Pittsfield, Mass., to ac- 
cept a position as superintendent and de- 
signer for the Seneca Falls Woolen Mills, 
Seneca Falls, N. Y. 


Herbert Barber has succeeded Thomas 
Costelle as spinner in Cole, Senior & Co.'s 
woolen mill at Medway, Mass. 


Frank R. Bean, formerly boss finisher 
for the Cocheco Mills, East Rochester, 
N. H., and lately at North Andover, 
Mass., has been engaged to take charges 
of the finishing room of the Haile & 
Frost Mfg. Co., Hinsdale, N. H. 


Herman Bosbach, formerly boss finisher 
for the Warren Woolen Company of Staf- 
ford Springs, Conn., has accepted a posi- 
tion with the Cocheco Woolen Company 
at East Rochester, N. H ? 


William H. Dwelly, Jr has been ap- 
pointed assistant treasurer of the Ameri- 
can Woolen Co. He was a bookkeeper 
it the Fall River Bleachery, Fall River, 
some time ago. 


Frank R. Dean, of Lawrence, Mass. 
has gone to Stafford Springs Conn., to 
become overseer of finishing for the War- 
ren Woolen Mills. 


Patrick Duffy, formerly of E. M. Rock- 
well’s mill, Leominster, Mass., is the new 
overseer of carding at the Balcolm Mill, 
Claremont, N. H 


John Earnshaw, formerly of Meriden, 
Conn., is now with Isaac W. Smith of 
Bridgeport, Penn., as overseer of carding. 
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J. H. Evans, a well known Western 
wool carder and spinner has taken full 
charge of these departments in a mill at 
Napa, Cal. 


Robert Elliot, formerly overseer of 
finishing at Sutton Mill, North Andover, 
Mass., is the new overseer of finishing 
at the Rochester Woolen Co., Rochester, 
N. 


E. E. Elliott has succeeded Harvey 
Richardson as overseer of weaving at the 
Kezar Falis Woolen Mfg. Co., Kezar 
Falls, Me. Mr. Richardson has a similar 
position at the Assabet Mills, Maynard, 
Mass. 


M. Q. Fallon, overseer of finishing, 
formerly of North Adams, Mass., and late 
of Danielson, Conn., has accepied a 
position with the Seneca Woolen Mills, 
Seneca Falis, N. Y. 


Michael Gahagan of Saxonville, Mass., 
has been secured by the American W oolen 
Company to take the place of Jacob 
Geb as boss carder at the mill in Frank- 
lin, Mass. Mr. Geb is to take the super- 
vision of the Franklin Yarn Mill, in 
which he is largely interested. 


G. W. Greenbank, formerly of Buckland, 
Conn., now has charge of carding in the 
Cheshire Mills Co., Harrisville, N. H 


Jacob Geb, retiring overseer of Ameri- 
ean Woolen Mill, Franklin, Mass., who 
received a gold watch guard and chain 
from his employes, was presented also 
with a merschaum pipe by the overseers 
of the mill. 


Charles Herbert, boss weaver in the 
Springville Mill, Rockville, Conn., who 
has had an operation performed for ap- 
pendicitis, has recovered. 


Thomas Heines is now employed as 
overseer of carding in the Dingley Mills 
of the Southwark Mills Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


T. A. Ham, formerly of Broad Brook, 
Conn., is now overseer of finishing at the 
mill of Martin & Marble, West Buxton, 
Me. 


C. A. Julia, who has been _ superin- 
tendent and agent of the Farnsworth 
Mill in Lisbon Center, Me., has now been 
made manager both of that mill and the 
Cowan Mill in Lewiston, Me. 


Andrew Long, carder at the Sheridan 
Mill, Ashuelot, N. H., has resigned. M. 
Graves is his successor. 


Joseph McKachnie, who for the past 
eight vears has had charge of the finish. 
ing department of the Waverly Woolen 
Co., Pittsfield, Me., has severed his con- 
nection with that corporation and bought 
an interest in a coal business in Putnam, 
Conn. 


Thomas Mack, for the past eight years 
superintendent of Beebe, Webber & Co.'s 
Main St. Mill, Holyoke, Mass., has re- 
signed 


C. F. Morin has been engaged as cloth 
in snector by Graham, Clark & Co., 
Adams, Mass. 
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Charles McDougall, superintendent of 
the Verd Mont Mills at Rutland, Vt., has 
resigned his position. He came here about 
a year ago, but is forced to try a change 
of climate on account of ill health. He 
is succeeded by Bernard Kearney of 
Holyoke, Mass. 


Alexander Martin has been engaged as 
overseer in the Brussels department of 
the Hartford Carpet Corporation, Thomp- 
sonville, Conn. He succeeds Marrion 
Armitage, resigned. Mr. Martin is a son 
of the late William Martin, who held the 
position now taken by his son for about 
30 years. 


J. F. McLoughlin, formerly employed 
by a Philadelphia concern, has becom: 
finisher for the La Porte (Ind.) Woolen 
Mills, succeeding S. H. Thompson, who 
has gone to the Maryland Woolen Mills, 
Baltimore. 


William McGregor, at one time superin- 
tendent of the plant of the Hillsboro 
Woolen Company, Wilton, N. H., is with 
the Knoxville (Tenn.) Woolen Company. 


John B. Milson is to be superintendenr 
of the newly incorporated Rhode Is.an4 
Worsted Mills, Olneyville, R. I. 


Francisco Norman of the finishing de- 
partment of the Baltic Woolen Mill, En- 
field, N. H., has gone to Winooski, Vt., 
in the interests of the American Woolen 
Co.'s mills at that place. 


Charies E, Pfliege, recently emp!oyed as 
everseer of carding and spinning in 
Muskingum Valley Woolen Mills, Dres- 
den, O., has accepted a similar position 
with the Columbus Woolen Mill Co., 
Columbus, O. 


T. W. Rouse, who had charge of dress- 
ing and spooling for the Merrimac Woolen 
Mills of Dracut, Mass., has accepted a 
dressing job in the Riverview Worsted 
Mi:ls in Waterville, Me. 


William Ransehousan, formerly over- 
seer of finishing at the mill of the Pon- 
toosuc Woolen 'Mfg. Co., Pittsfield, Mass., 
has become overseer of a woolen mill tn 
Meriden, Conn. 


M. D. Sullivan, loom fixer at the 
Schaghticoke Mills Co., Schaghticoke, 
N. Y., has been promoted to boss weaver. 


D. W. Sutcliffe, formerly overseer of 
dyeing at the Sutton Mill, North Andover, 
Mass., is now overseer of dyeing at the 
Rochester Woolen Mill, Rochester, N. H. 


H. E. Sweet, for four years overseer of 
weaving in the satinet mill of Richard, 
Sayles & Co., Uxbridge, Mass., has re- 
signed to engage in the manufacture of 
fancy tapes. 


Arthur Threappleton, who was formerly 
with the Monongahela Textile Mfg. Co. 
of Morganstown, W. Va., and» more 
recently worked for the Hartford Carpet 
Corporation in erecting mules in the new 
factory in Thompsonville, Conn., is the 
new superintendent of the Columbus 
Woolen Mills Co., Columbus, O. 


William Theinert, boss spinner in the 
Vebster Woolen Company's mill, Sebat- 
tus, Me., has severed his connection with 
that concern and accepted another posi- 
tion in Connecticut. 
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William ‘B. Weeden, who has been agent 
of the Weybosset, Mills, Providence, R.  * 
since they were acquired by the Ameri- 
can Woolen Company, has resigned his 
position. Edmond Corcoran, who has 
during a portion of the same period been 
agent and manager of the Manton Mills 
at Manton, R. L., will succeed Mr. Wee- 
den, and Mr .Corcoran will be succeeded 
in turn at the Manton Mills by William 
Wager Weeden, who has been superin- 
tendent of the Weybosset ‘Mills since his 
uncle, Frank A. Weeden, was transferred 
to Fulton, N. Y., about three years ago. 
Mr. Weeden, who retires from the active 
management of the Weybosset Mills, has 
been identified with that concern from 
its very beginning. The corporation was 
started in 1866 with Royal C. Taft, Wil- 
liam B. Weeden and James W. Taft as 
stockholders. Edmond Corcoran, who 
succeeds him, received his training in the 
Hockanum Mills at Rockville, Conn., and 
is thoroughly equipped with practical 
knowledge for his work. William Wager 
Weeden, the son of William B. Weeden, 
has been with his father at the Weybosset 
Mills for about eight years. 


Knit. 

Max Beckert, Jersey City, N. J., has 
accepted a position with the Olympian 
Knit Goods Co., New Hartford, N. Y. 


Harry French of Lincoln, IIl., succeeds 
J. S. Branigan as overseer of carding and 
spinning at the La Crosse Knitting 
Works, Lacrosse, Wis. 


Ww. A. Ferguson is superintendent of 
the Swansdown Knitting Company, Little 
Falls, N. Y. a new corporation. 


James Hamilton is overseer of spinning 
for the New England Knitting Company 
at Winsted, Conn. 


Peter Martin is president of the Hunt- 
ington Knitting Company at Huntington, 
Ind., a new concern. 


Frank Martin is overseer of carding 
for the Faith Knitting Co. of Sand Lake, 
a - 


L. M. Nado, formerly overseer of 
carding at the Nemasket Mill, Taunton, 
Mass., of the New England Cotton Yarn 
Co., is in charge of the No. 5 mill of A. 
V. Morris & Sons, Amsterdam, N. Y. 


Frank Rogers, who was formerly em- 
ployed by the Tifton Knitting Mills, Tif- 
ton, Ga., has accepted a position with the 
Chickamauga Knitting Mills, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. 


J. A. Sutton, who worked as boss carder 
at Foster Black’s Chesapeake and Eliza- 
beth Knitting Mills at Berkeley, Va., is 
now in the employ of H. E. Bradford & 
Co., Bennington, Vt. 


Earnest B. Thompson, formerly em- 
ployed by the Lawrence Mfg. Co. of 
Lowell, Mass., has charge of the washing 
and dye rooms of the Perry Knitting Co. 
at Perry, N. Y. 


F. H. Wood, for three years boss 
spinner for John Warner's Sons, is now 
with the Liddle Knitting Company, Am- 
sterdam, N. Y., the Warner Mill having 
stopped. 
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Frank Welton, until recently overseer 
ef carding for the Waterford (N. Y.) Knit. 
ting Company, has entered the employ 
of a Philadelphia concern. 


Deaths. 


Amasa Sprague, the senior partner of 
the once widely known firm of A. & W. 
Sprague Manufacturing Company, died 
August 4th at his home in Cowesett, Kent 
Country, R. I. Mr. Sprague would have 
been 75 years old had he lived until Dec. 
19. He was born in Cranston, R. 1L., and 
received his early education in Green- 
wich Academy, and at 17 the manage- 
ment of the great manufacturing and 
printing properties of his parents fell to 
him and his brother William. ‘Their hold- 
ings increased rapidly, and before many 
years they had plants in Natick, Arctic, 
Quidneck, in Rhode Island; Baltic, Conn., 
and Kennebunk, Me. At one time a 
large part of the centre of Rhode Island 
was owned by them. In 1873 business 
reverses overtook the family and the 
greater part of the estate, including their 
immense printing plants, went into other 
hands, Since that time neither of the 
brothers has engaged in active business, 
Amasa Sprague is survived by a widow, 
one son and a brother, William Sprague, 
known as the “War Governor.” 


George Haigh, a highly respected citi- 
zen of Sanford, Me., died at the residence 
of his son, last month. The deceased was 
born in Dewsbury, Yorkshire, England, 
June 7th, 1837, and came to this country 
in 1870 to take charge of the card room 
of the Sanford Mills, a position which he 
held for many years. 


Hugh Augustus Wylie, manager of 
Katterman & Mitchell’s silk mill at Port 
Jervis, N. Y., died at his home from pneu- 
monia after a week's illmess. He was 
forty-nine years old. 


Erastus Dole, senior member of the firm 
of E. Dole & Co., Campton Village, N. BR. 
died early last month at the age of 86 
years. Mr. Dole was born in Limerick, 
Me., and came to this town about sixty 
years ago. 


Henry A. Forbes, a well known Athol, 
Mass., citizen, died August 2nd. He was 
76 years of age. The deceased was born 
in Belchertown in 1826, and had been out 
of active business about 10 years. His 
life had been practically devoted to one 
line of work, that of superintendent of 
cotton mills. He was located a long time 
in East Killingly, Conn., and came to 
Athol about 1892. 

A. M. Crowder died at his home in 
Charlotte, N. C., recently, aged 82 years. 
The deceased was one of the oldest cot- 
ton men in the South, and had held a 
number of prominent positions. His last 
active work was the superintendency of 
the Ada Cotton Mills. j 


8S. C. Rankin, secretary and treasurer 
of the Mooresvitle Cotton Mills at Moores- 
ville, N. C., died at his home recently. 
He leaves a widow and four daughters. 


Fred. Thompson, foreman of the Cotton 
Iralian Hot Pressing Dept. at the mills 
of the Montreal Cotton Company, 
Valleyfield, P. Q., Canada, died on the 
12th of last month, after a short illness. 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Under this head we undertake to answer, free of charge, to the best of our ability, any 

rtinent inquiry pertaining to textue matters received from any regular subscriber to the 

EXTILE WORLD. Spestiens should be stated as briefly and concisely as possible. Inquiries 
t 


pertaining to tex 


e processes, machinery, improvements, methods of man 


ement, the 


markets, etc., are especis lly invited, as well as any legitimate discussion on the views ex- 
pressed. Allinquiries must be accompanied by the name of the person inquiring, not for 


publication, but as an evidence of good faith. 


For reply to questions that are not of general interest to readers of textile journals, such 
as those relating to the compositionof — analysis of fabrics, etc., we will charge the 


enquirer with the cost of the investigation. 


Invisible Loss. 


Editor Textile World: 

What is the invisible loss made in con- 
verting raw cotton into cotton cloth? 
By invisible loss we mean the shrinkage 
in the weight of the goods unaccounted 
for by cotton waste or finished cloth. 

Sandy Adams (271). 


An experienced cotton manufacturer in 


reply to the above question says: 

“The invisible loss or waste which is 
unaccounted for between the raw cotton 
and the finished cloth more or 
less in different mills and localities and 
kinds of cloth. I have known it 
run as high as 6 per cent.; in other 
cases, only 1 or 2 per cent. I should say 
that it would be idle to attempt to lay 
down a hard and fast rule applying on 
this point. In some mills, a great deal 
of the waste or cloth used for cleaning 
being burnt, 
quite a little 
year as 


varies 


with 


destroyed by 
makes 


purposes 1s 
and this amount 
difference in the 
compared with another mill which saves 
waste- 


coprse of a 


everything and sends it to the 


house.”’ 





Claims for Imperfections. 


Editor Teatile World: 

We sold some woolen goods through a 
commission house, which were shipped 
and paid for after certain claims made 
on the strength of the sponger’s report 
had been allowed. Now the purchasers 
claim that four pieces are unmerchanta- 
ble, and want me to replace them. I tell 
them that they will have to look to the 
sponger for any further claims. We 
would like to have your opinion on the 
question. 

China (270). 


The rules governing deliveries of woolen 
very uncertain and 
nesslike, and we regret that we cannot 
advise our correspondent that the 
sponger’s report of the acceptance of the 
goods by the purchaser is sufficient to 
complete the transaction. 

It is difiicult to say what constitutes a 
sale of woolen goods. Not very long ago, 
a prominent clothing house in New York 


goods are unbusi- 


endeavored to manufacturer 


retailers by 


make the 


pay claims made upon the 
the wearer of the garment. 
In the 


governing the sale of woolen goods, the 


absence of any definite rules 
adjustment of differences are made by the 
parties concerned. If business is bad or 
the party making the 
valuable 


complaint is a 
customer, the mill generally 


gives in. If business is good or the 


customer happens to be an unimportant 
one, the mill is in a better position to 


stand up for its rights. 


What Size of Yarn is Most Profitable? 





Editor Teartile World: 

Will you kindly inform me whether it 
is most profitable to use Nos. 22s or 24s 
in making shirts on machines 11 needles 
to an inch? I understand that 24s yarn 
costs about 1% cts. per pound more than 
No. 22s, but some manufacturers claim 
that by using 22s yarn the garment will 
be enough heavier to equalize the differ- 
ence in price, also some claim that No. 
2is makes the best shirt. Please let me 
know which number of yarn is the most 
profitable and makes the best vest on 
1l needles to the inch. 

Felter (264). 

A man of wide experience 
this question as follows: By all means 
No. 22s yarn is the most profitable. It 
costs less, the production is greater than 
with 24s, both in winding and in knitting, 
and it should run better, as No. 22s is 
nearer the gauge than 24s. The only rea- 
son I can see for using Ms is tthat you 
can get a finer looking fabric, but 1 
should say that the proper way to do 
this would be to use a finer gauge. One 
might reason that by using 24s yarn on 
the same machine and at the same 
stitch that he is getting a lighter gar- 
ment, which he certainly is, but the gar. 
ment will be inferior to No. 22s in 
weight, size and fabric. On the other 
hand, if he tightens up the stitch so ‘that 
the fabric is as firm as that knit from 
22s yarn, the garment will be still nar- 
rower, and consequently further away 
from size. If you make your garment 
out of 24s yarn and make the stitch tight 


replies to 
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enough so that the fabric will be as firm 
from 22s and knit it on a 
large enough to make 


as if made 
machine that is 
a garment as wide as the one made out 
of 22s, you will find that you have a 
finer looking fabric, but the difference in 
the weight will be so small that it will 
hardly difference in pro- 
duction, to say nothing of the difference 


overcome the 


in the cost of the yarn. Of course, you 
could knit the 24s same 
machine that you did your 22s yarn and 


yarn on the 


tighten up the stitch so that the fabric 
is as firm, but you would be giving your 
customer a narrower garment and even 
then you will not overcome the difficulty 
in the cost. 





Wide Printed Goods. 


Editor Textile World: 

Can you tell us what cloth 

printers can handle goods 45” to 0” wide? 
J. K. (267). 


cotton 


This is an extreme width. The Aspl- 
Jewett City, Conn., 
print goods up to 45”. The Columbia 
Print Works, John Capestick & Sons, 
Montville, N. J., is fitted up to print 
goods up to 56” wide. 


nook Company of 





Double Dress Belting. 


Editor Teatile World: 

Will you kindly inform us who are the 
manufacturers of goods like sample en- 
closed, and oblige. Vic. (268). 


Sample enclosed is what is known as 
double dress belting. The Springfield 
Webbing Co. at Springfield, Mass., make 
doubtless 


goods of this character, and 


there are other concerns, 





Oil Causes Discoloration. 


Editor Teatile World: 

Some time ago, I purchased several 
thousand pounds of bleached cotton yarn 
for manufacturing into ladies’ fine vests. 
They were sold to a wholesale firm, who 
carried them in stock for some time, and 
who now bring claim upon me, com- 
plaining that the vests have become dis- 
colored, portions of them, like in sample 
sent you, showing a very strong yellow 
tinge. I find on examining my own stock, 
some of ithe goods in the mill have 
changed color in a similar way. What 
in your opinion is the cause of this 
change in color which renders these 
vests unsalable? If it is due to improper 
bleaching, have I not a claim against the 
bleacher? 

Adjustment (266) 


We are of the opinion that the yellow 
discoloration on the garment is not due 
to any imperfection in the bleach, bur 
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rather to oil. There is a very perceptible 
oily odor about the garment, which is 
similar to the odor from shoddy and 
other stock which is oiled. Again, this 
discoloration does not follow the fold. It 
goes under the fold and away up to the 
inside of the 
fabric, as well as on the outside, showing 
that it is not caused by action of the 
light or exposure to air. 

An expert to whom we have shown ‘the 
fsarment suggests that it does not appear 
to be yarn that was oily and then after- 
wards bleached, but seems to have gotten 
on to the fabric either in the knitting or 
finishing of the garment. Are you using 
any oil or softener in finishing these gar. 


seam. It is also on the 


ments in order to give them a soft feel? 
We are of the opinion that some one has 
been negligent, and that the trouble is 
right in the mill. In case the oil was not 
put on the 


ble it may have come from their being 


goods in finishing, it is possi- 
allowed to lie around in dirty cases or 
where the oil has had a chance 
This is a class of goods that 
requires the utmost care in order to keep 
it clean. Goods knit from bleached yarn 
seem ‘to have an affinity for oil. 

Another whom this 
question was as fo! 
lows: 

“In my opinion the trouble is not due to 
the bleach at all, it is caused by oil, or 
In the first 
place the vest has a distinct odor of oil. 
Again, there is no discoloration of the 
garment on one side. The garment is 
knit in two parts and then looped to- 
gether. If the fault was in tthe yarn 
bleach, it would have shown all through 
the garment, which is not the case. I 
have had the same trouble when in 
charge of knitting mills. The yarn may 
have been so harsh that it would not 
knit as it should on the machine; it was 
rewound over a cloth soaked in oil; the 
winder, when the cloth became a little 
dry, would pour another lot of oil on 
the cloth, soak it, instead of pouring it 
on gradually, and that may be the rea- 
son why the vest looks streaky. I have 
had to run some yarns through oil cloths 
several times before they could be suc- 
cessfully used. I should say that the 
whole trouble is carelessness on the part 
of either the winder or knitter, perhaps 
both. There can be nothing used in the 
way of finishing these goods after they 
are knit. It must be done in the yarn 
before knitting. 

“Your correspondent should look for 
the trouble right in his own mill (wind- 
ing or knitting room); I speak from ex- 
perience, having had the same trouble.” 


boxes, 


to get on. 


manufacturer to 


submitted writes 


an emulsion of that nature. 
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Foreign Capital in American Mills. 


Editor Textile World: 

I am informed that there is a great 
deal of foreign capital invested in the 
American textile manufacturing indus- 
tries, and would like to have information 
on this subject. For instance, I under- 
stand that the Botany Worsted ‘Mills are 
said to be run and owned by German 
capital. Just at present a million dollar 
corporation is being formed at Passaic, 
N. J., to make woolen goods. Here again, 
it is German capital. I should be obliged 
for any information you can give me on 
this subject and where to look for this 
data, as the ordinary sources have not 
as yet thrown any light on this phase of 
American manufacturing. 

E. R. H. (266). 


There is considerable foreign capital 
invested in American textile industries. 
We do not think, however, there has 
been any great increase in such invest- 
menits within the last few years. There 
is no published data on the subject, nor 
is there any way by which definite in- 
formation can be obtained. 

Besides the German capital in the 
Botany Worsted Mills, it is understood 
that the Gera Mills, at Passaic, 500 looms 
on dress goods, are controlled by foreign 
capital and are really a branch of a 
German mill. The Zimmerman Com- 
pany at Jersey City is a large knitting 
mill which is a branch of a foreign 
establishment. 

In Rhode Island, the River Spinning 
Co. had originally much foreign capital. 
It is now under the ownership and man- 
agement of Rhode Island men and Rhode 
Island men are the officials. The Guerin 
Spinning Co. and the Falls Yarn Mills 
were originally started by foreign capi- 
tal, but the owners and managers have 
now been here a number of years. The 
Lafayetie Worsted Co. was started by 
foreign capital. 

The thread mills in the American 
Thread Company combination are con- 
trolled by the English Sewing Cotton 
Co. 

There are several full 
ting establishments in 
Pennsylvania which are 
foreign capital. 

In most instances, however, except in 
the case of the American Thread Co., 
which purchased controlling interest in 
their mills, the foreigners who invest 
money in American mills usually come 
to this country themselves and make It 
their home. We think there are com- 
paratively few cases where ‘the controlling 
interest and management is on the 
other side of the water and where the 
profits are sent abroad. 


fashioned knit- 
Philadelphia and 
operated by 
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The Grant Reel. 


Editor Textile World: 
What is the Grant reel for reeling silk? 
J. S. (252) 


What is known as the Grant reel is a 
silk reel in which ‘the threads cross each 
other at considerable angles. The ordi- 
nary or old style of reeling was to run 
up the threads with a very slow trav- 
erse, sometimes no traverse at all. The 
tie bands or crossings would then be put 
in and the skein marketed. This kind 
of reeling requires a great deal of care 
on the part of the winder in putting the 
skein on the swifts to see that the end 
of ithe threads right 
place, so that when the skein was start- 
ed in winding it would run off freely and 
regularly. If this is not done carefully 
or if the thread breaks and the end be- 
comes buried in the skein, it is a diffi- 
cult matter to find the lost end and get 
it running right again. 

The Grant reel is named after its in- 
ventor, J. M. Grant, who was foreman 
for “Messrs. Cheney Brothers, South 
Manchester, Conn., for forty years. It 
greatly facilitates the winding of silk, 
especially after dyeing, and it has been 
adopted all over the world. 

On the Granit reel the threads are han- 
died with a very quick traverse, so that 
the threads lie another at 
quite an angle. In putting the skeins on 
the swifts or in case the thread becomes 
broken, it is very easy for the winder to 
find the end. ‘Most of the best reeled 
silks, both from Asia as wel] as from 
Europe, are now put up with this kind 
of crossing, as it is much preferred by 
purchasers. The Grant reel is protected 
by patents. 


comes out in the 


across one 





Removing Greasy Needle Marks. 


Editor Textile World: 

What is the best method of removing 
greasy needle marks from bleached and 
unbleached knit goods? . 
Buffalo (272). 
In another part of this issue will be 
found two articles contributed in re- 
sponse to this inquiry. 





New Publications. 


Trades Waste; by W. Naylor; J. B. 
pincott Co., Philadelphia, Pa.: price 
$6.50. 


Lip- 


The object of this work is to describe 
the causes of river pollution and the best 
remedies for the same. The utilization 
of waste products is but incidentally 
touched upon. The following list of sub- 
divisions of the subject shows the 
ground covered by the work: Chemical 
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Engineering; Woolen Mill Waste; Tan- 
ning; Brewery and Distilling Waste; 
Calico Bleaching and Dyeing; Calico 
Printing and Dyeing; Paper Making 
Waste; General Chemical Waste. In 
compiling the work the author has 
availed himself freely of all available 
sources of information. The illustrations 
are numerous and excellent, and the 
work forms a useful handbook of this 
important subject, 


Weaving Problems; by Thomas Oliver; 
W. & J. Kennedy, Hawick, Scotland; 
price $1.00. 

This manual is intended chiefly for the 
use of students of cloth weaving and 
designing, and in its preparation the 
author has had in view the requirements 
of the examination in this subject of the 
City and Guilds of London Institute. 
Besides the calculations, specia] chap- 
ters have been inserted dealing with 
color, the raw materials, and woven de- 
sign. To each chapter is appended a 
selected set of questions, and all the im- 
portant questions set during the last 13 
years at the Institute’s examinations 
have been included. The book contains 
19 chapters, over 70 rules and formulae, 
600 problems (worked and unworked), 
and four large plates of designs. 


Directory of Cotton Spindles and Looms 
in Germany; by Wilhelm Rieger, 
Stuttgart, Germany; price $5.00. 

This directory gives a list of the Ger- 

man cotton spinners and weavers, the 
rumber of spindles and looms operated 
by each, and the average size of yarn 
spun. The totals for the empire are 
§,434,601 cotton spindles of all kinds and 
211,818 cotton looms. Although the work 
is in German, it can be used by English 
readers, as the ‘ext consists almost 
wholly of the names of firms and the fig- 
ures relating to the number of spindles 
an. jooms. 


the Vegetable 
Kingdom; by Dr. Julius Wiesner; 
Wilhelm Engelmann, Leipzig. 

We have received the tenth instalment 
of this German work, which has already 
been reviewed in our columns. The 
latest issue completes the chapter on 
flowers, which is followed by the com- 
plete section on seeds and a part of the 
chapter on fruits. The treatise on each 
subject has been written by a specialist 
in that particular branch, chosen from 
the ablest scientific men of Germany. 

The next instalment will complete ‘the 
series. 


The Raw Materials of 


The Panama Canal; by C. Sonderegger, 
Engineer; Vve. Ch. Dunod, Paris; 
price $2.00. 

The probability that the Panama route 
will be chosen for the canal joining the 
Atlantic and Pacific oceans renders this 
work of especial interest at the present 
time. The author was engaged for eight 
years in the work of construction by the 
French company, and is, therefore, well 
fitted to write up on the subject. The 
work will interest not only engineers, 
who will find in it an intelligent presen- 
tation of the technical side of the prob- 
lem, but also the general reader who 
desires to familiarize himself with this 
great undertaking which the United 
States proposes to push to an early com- 
plotion. j ; 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 
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The book, which is written in French. 
is freely illustrated with drawings and 
half tone engravings. 


Pages of History; by Vte. E. M. De 
Vogue; Armand Colin, 5 rue de 
Mezieres, Paris. Price $1.25. 

This book contains a collection of his- 
torical sketches written by a thinking 
and observing Frenchman in a somewhat 
philosophic vein. The first are impres- 
sions awakened by the anniversary of 
the assassination of Czar Alexander II, 
and is followed by Impressions of Ger- 
many; At the threshold of a century; 
French views of England; The fathers of 
British imperialism; Two men of the 
Revolution; A cadet of Gascogne; A rev- 
olutionary cart load; A visit to Solesmes; 
History of Versailles; Phantoms of the 
chateau. The text is in French. 


A Journey to Australia and the South 
Sea; by Dr. Albert Daiber; B. G. 
Teubner, Leipzig. 

The sentence, “Germany’s future lies 
on the water” gives expression ‘to a na- 
tional sentiment that has taken strong 
possession of the German people of to- 
day, and which accounts for the many 
German works of foreign travel that are 
now appearing. One of the most initer- 
esting of these that we have seen is this 
book by Dr. Daiber. For those who are 
deprived of the pleasure and profit of 
travel in foreign lands, the well written 
accounts of such journeys are a valuable 
substitute. The author of this work, 
although thoroughly imbued with the 
German spirit is happily free from that 
race prejudice which mars the work of 
so many writers of all nationalities. His 
observations were made with the eyes, 
ears and mind of an educated man ac- 
quainitted with the practical affairs of the 
world. The text is in German. 


Technology of Hand Weaving; by Hein- 
rich Kinzer; Carl Graeser & Co., 
Wien; price $1.50. 

This work treats of the mechanical 
operations of weaving, the first part be- 
ing confined to shaft or harness loom, 
the second to the Jacquard motion. 
Both parts are profusely illustrated, and 
the subject is treated in detail in a very 
thorough manner. The text is in Ger- 
man, 


Dyeing, Bleaching and 
Finishing Textiles; by Dr. Richard 
Loewenthal; Otto Spamer, Leipzig; 
second edition; price 75 cents. 

The author’s reputation as a writer on 
dyeing and allied industries is a guar- 
antee of the value of this handbook, 
which is offered at a price that places 
it within the reach of all. While not in- 
tended to be exhaustive, it, nevertheless, 
contains a vast store of information 
which the mill worker requires. The 
text, which is freely illustrated, is in 
German. 


Printing and 


Spinning: by H. Brueggemann; Otto 
Spamer, Leipzig; price $1.00. 

This work carries with it a strong ref- 
utation of the assertion that there have 
already appeared enough books on spin- 
ning. Not only the quality of the con- 
tents, but also tthe moderate price at 
which it is sold will ensure a wide circu- 


lation among workers and students. It 
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deals with ‘the raw materials, silk, w 

cotton, hemp, linen and ramie, and p 

esses up and including spinning. T 
work, which is profuse.iy il.usiated 
in German. 


to 


Chemical Technology; by Paul Kersting 
and Max Horn; J. J. Weber, Leipzig; 
2 vols. Price $3.00. 

This work gives a brief 
trated, of the application of chemistry 
to the various industries of the present 
day. It will be found very useful to the 
student and the worker. The two vol- 
umes contain a vast amount of useful 
information relating to chemistry ap- 
plied to every day industrial life. The 
text is in German, 


accoumt, illus- 


and Exports of Wool, Woolen 
Yarn and Cloth; Verlag der Centra.- 
stelle, Vienna. Price $1.25. 

This work gives to the student a view 
of ‘tthe movement of wool and woolen 
goods throughout the world. It is an 
illustration of German thoroughness, 
and is especially timely and valuable 
Germany at the present time, that 
country is passing through the throes of 
a tariff revision, The quantity and 
value of exports and imports are first 
given in detail for each country. Then 
comes a summarized statement of the 
statistics, followed by the different tariff 
rates imposed. The text is in German, 
but as nearly the whole work, including 
the tariff schedules, are ‘tabulated, it is 
readily understood by other than readers 
of German, 


Imports 


as 


The French Revolution; by Dr. Adalbert 
Wahl; T. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck) 
Leipzig. Price $1.25. 

The author of this work has selected 
portions of the voluminous records of 
events leading up to the French Revolu- 
tion and arranged them under the fol- 
lowing divisions: The cahiers of the 
communities outside of Paris; Taxes in 
the province, Isle de France under Lud- 
wig XVI; Arthur Young’s journeys in 
France; Necker and the assembling of 
the States-General; The historian, Re- 
nauldon, 

The text is in German. 


Courteilemont; 
rue Jacob, 


Gervais 
Cie, 56 


Indo-China; 
Firmin 
Paris. 

This is a profusely illustrated descrip- 
tion of French Indo-China, of the man- 
ners and customs of the people, the pro- 
ductions of the country and its scenery. 

It makes a book of great interest and 

value. The text is in French. 


by 
Didot et 


by J. W. 
(Tresse & 
Paris. 


Tolstol and the Donkhobors; 
Bienstock; P. V. Stock 
Stock), 27 Richelieu, 
Price $1.00. 
The attention 
was attracted 


rue de 
American people 
the Donkhobors 
of Russia about four years ago when 
several thousand of these victims of 
Russian persecution landed at Halifax on 
their way to the farms of Western Can- 
ada which had been purchased for them 
from the government and the railway 
company. These people, dwellers in the 
Caucasus, had incurred the displeasure 
of the government because of their re- 
fusal to accept military or other service 
which involved the employment of vio 
lence towards others. The book above 


of the 
towards 
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of 
mid- 
trials 


named gives an interesting 
their belief, which first arose in 
dle of the 18th century, of 
and experiences in Russia, Cyprus and 
Canada. The philosopher, Tolstoi, has 
given much of his time, labor and means 
to the Donkhobors, and a consid- 
erable part of the book is ‘taken up with 
letters from him. The text is in French, 


account 
the 
their 


assist 


New Color Cards, 


Printing Immedial Colors Cassella 
Color Co., loz Front Street, New 
1, ork. 
this is a pamphlet describing 
method of printing cotton with the im- 
medial colors and is accompanied by a 
number of samples of printed fabrics. 


the 


ted «6A. 
Front 


Anthracene Chrome 
Color Co., 182 
Y ork, 
This card shows four shades dyed with 
cae Chrome Red A on yarn and 
cloth. 


Cassella 
Street, New 


Color 


York. 


s iannelette. Cassella 
Front Street, New 
This card shows a range of flannelette 
fabrics dyed with the diamine and im- 
medial colors. Full directions for dyeing 
and handling are given. 


182 


Mordant Colors on Woolen Cloth. Far- 
benfabriken of Elberfeld Co., 40 Stone 
Street, New York. 

This card contains a collection of 75 
mordant colors dyed in the on 
woolen cloth. Full directions and formu- 
las are also given. 


piece 





Business Literature. 


Canvas Mil! Basket. W 
Brother, Port Chester, N. Y. 
A booklet describing and illustrating 
the Lane canvas basket, which has 
proved so well suited for mil] use. 


Lane & 


Handbook of the American School of 
Correspondence, Boston, Mass. 

We have received the July issue of this 
publication giving an outline of the cor- 
respondence course of instruction, to- 
gether with a large number of letters 
received from students and graduates of 
the school. This course is conducted in 
connection with the Armour Institution 
of Chicago: the textile branch is under 
the personal supervision of well-known 
textile experts, 
Blowers. The American Blower Co., De- 

troit, Mich. 
A catalogue of the “A. B. C."’ Pressure 
and Volume Blowers. In addition to the 
description and illustrations of the vari- 
ous types b!owers, this catalogue con- 
tains a number of useful tables 
Self-Closing Fire 


Gravitating ‘° 1 
Mfg. Co., Newbury- 


Doors Victor 
port, Mass, 

A catalogue 
fire doors and 
ated on the gravita 


Victor 


describing the automatic 
are oper- 


shutters which 
ing principle. 


Jeffrey Water Elevators. Jeffrey Mfg. 
Co., Jeffrey. Ohio. 
have re ceived a of the book- 


copy 
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let issued by this company, in which 
they call the attention of the trade to 
several differen forms of their water 
elevators, 


At Home. American Blower 
Detroit, Mich. 

This is the title of a new booklet giv- 
ing interior and exterior views of the 
extensive works of the American Blower 
Coa., Detroit, Mich., where the well- 
known “A, B. C."’ blowers are built. 


Company, 


Irrefwiable Evidence. Pittsburg Gage & 
Supply Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 

This is the new title of a booklet con- 
taining copies of a few of the many 
testimonials received by the above com- 
par regarding the work of their White 
Star Filter. 


Lowell Textile School, Lowell, 
This school has recently issued a bul- 
letin for 192 and 1903, in which the us- 
ual information relating to the school 
organization, courses of instruction, etc., 
is given. There are also shown many 
interior views of ‘the school work-room, 
together with prospective views of 
Southwick and Kitson halls, and the 
Falmouth Street building. 





Patent Decision. 


The Universal Winding Co., % South 
Street, Boston, Mass., have issued the 
following notice, calling attention to a 
recent patent decision in their favor:— 

It will be remembered that on April 
30, 191, we announced the issuance of 
final decree of U. 8S. Circuit Court, Dis- 
trict of Connecticut, in suit of J. R. 
Leeson and Universal Winding Company, 
against Willimantic Linen Co. and The 
American Thread Co., also decision and 
issue of perpetual injunction by Circuit 
Court of the United States, District of 
Massachusetts, in equity, in suit of Uni- 
versal Winding Company against Thor- 
wald Hansen. 

All those interested in winding machin- 
ery are now notified that in the suits in 
equity, Circuit Court of the United 
States, District of Massachusetts, Uni- 
versal Winding Company versus George 
W.. Cressy et al., decrees pro confesso 
were issued May 23d, 192, as follows: 
eel . it is hereby ordered and decreed 
that the Letters Patent Nos. 509,413 and 
531,081, to S. W.° Wardwell, Jr., dated 
Nov. 28, 1893, and Dec. 18, 1894, are good 
and valid in law. That the complainant” 
(Universal Winding Co.) “is the owner 
of the entire title and interest in said 
Letters Patent. That defendants have 
infringed said Letters Patent. That a 
perpetual injunction be issued according 
to law against the said defendants, in 
accordance with the prayer of the bill 
of complaint.” Perpetual injunctions 
have issued accordingly. 





~The Burt Mfg. Co., of Akron, Ohio 
have just received an order from ‘the 
American Steel & Wire Co. for two 
large Burt exhaust heads and a 200-rallon 
Cross oil filter for their works at Cleve- 
land, Ohio. The Burt Company mention 
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that this is the twenty-ninth order which 
they have received from ‘this one con- 
cern for oil fiers. 





An Extensive Demand for Buffalo 
tioods. 


The products of the Buffalo Forge 
Company, Buffalo, N. Y., are in steady 
demand throughout, not only United 
States, but European countries. The fol. 
lowing list gives a few of the orders re- 
cently received through their different 
branch houses:— 

Two 70-inch Steel Plate Steam Fans, 
for heating and ventilating, direct con- 
nected to two Buffalo Forge Company 
engines, and 1 130-inch 3/4 housing 
Standard Steel Plate Pulley Fan for Me- 
chanical Draft are to be shipped to 
Copenhagen, Denmark. 

One Induced Draft Plant and one 23 
Horse-power Engine for electric light 
plant in Dutch Guiana, South America. 

Five Buftalo Engines of 4 Horse-power 
each for driving generators, and one 38 
horse-power engine for a pumping equip- 
ment to be installed in a Sugar Factory 
now being built near Manzanillo, on the 
south side of Cuba. 

One 20 Horse-power Buffalo Vertical 
Class “‘A"’ Engine to be shipped ‘to Gus- 
tenunde, Germany. 

One 15 Horse-power Double Vertical 
Single Acting Buffalo Engine to Gothen- 
burg, Sweden. 

One @0-inch Standard Steel Plate Fan 
for Ventilation to be shipped near Glas- 
gow, Scotland. 

One 146-inch Steel Plate Fan with 
Heaters complete for Heating and Venti. 
lation to Barrow-in-Furness, England. 

One Standard 88-inch Fan and Heater 
Complete and one 90-inch Pulley Fan for 
Ventilation and one 30 Horse-power Hori- 
zontal Buffalo Engine to London, Eng- 
land. 

One 12-inch Fan and six 60-inch Fans 
to Manchester, England. 

One Si-inch Standard Steel Plate Fan 
for Mechanical Draft ‘to Victoria, British 
Columbia. 

One 110-inch Steel Plate Pulley Fan 
direct connected to a cylinder above 
shaft Buffalo Engine for Mechanical 
Draft to Halifax, N. 8. 

One 70-inch Fan and one 10-inch Fan 
for heating and ventilating purposes, to 
Portland, Oregon. 

One Standard 40-inch Steel 
to College Station, Texas. 

One 1-inch Steel Plate Fan 
connected to a Buffalo Single 
Engine to San Francisco, Cal. 

Two Special 60-inch Steel Plate 
to New Orieans, La. 

One 2% Horse-power Horizontal Buffalo 
Engine to Gretna, La. 


Plate Fan 


Direct 
Vertical 


Fans, 





Raw Hide Gears. 


Mr. A. Tait, assistant manager of the 
works of Messrs. George Angus & Co., 
Ltd., Neweastle-on-Tyne, England, one 
of the largest leather manufacturers of 
the United Kingdom, recently spent two 
weeks in Syracuse, N. Y., having come to 
this country especially to visit the works 
of the New Process Raw Hide Co. Ar- 
arrangement was made with Messrs, 
Angus & Co. by T. W. Meachem, presi- 
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dent of the rawhide company, during a 
recent trip abroad, whereby the English 
cuncern ig to establish a plant in Eng- 
land for the manufacture of rawhide 
gears and other products under the 
patents and processes of the New Proc- 
ess Raw Hide Co., and using the latter 
company’s trade mark. This plant it is 
expected will take care of the com- 
pany’s business not only in Great Britain 
but throughout Europe, Messrs. Angus & 
Co. having offices in nearly all the prin- 
cipal cities, and therefore being excel- 
leutly situated to care for this trade. 

Upon Mr. Tait’s return to England he 
will place orders with American firms 
for the latest gear making machinery 
and will proceed at once with the fitting 
out of the new factory, which will be 
located at New Castle-on-Tyne. Messrs. 
Angus & Co. have been the agents of the 
New Process Raw Hide Co. in Great 
Britain for eight years and have a well- 
established trade in New Process Noise- 
less pinions. 





Adopted the American Moistening 
System. 


Among recent orders received by the 
American Moistening Co., of Boston, 
Mass., are those from the Covington 
Cotton Mills, of Covington, Ga.; The 
Social Circle Mills, Social Circle, Ga.; The 
Pell City Mfg. Co., Pell City, Ala., who 
have placed an order for the complete 
equipment of their mill. The Berkeley 
Mills at Berkeley, R. I. have placed a 
repeat order, while the Grosvenor Dale 
Co. are fitting up their second bobbin 
filling conditioning room with the Ameri- 
can Co.'s system. The Stevens Manu. 
facturing Co. of Fall River have placed 
a repeat order for humidifiers for their 
No. 2 mill. The Philadelphia Textile Ma- 
chinery Co, have ordered a humidifier. 
Among recent orders for fabric damp- 
energ are two from the Allen Printing 
Co., of Providence, and one from the 
Columbia Printing Co., Montville, N. J. 





Keystone Belt Dressing. 


We have repeatedly called attention to 
the importance of having belts run 
loosely on the pulleys without slipping. 
A slipping belt means that its life 1s 
being greatly shortened; in addition, 
power is lost and the speed is made 
irregular. If the belt is made tight 
enough to prevent it slipping the result 
is increased friction in the bearings, 
again causing loss of power and wearing 
out of the shafting and boxes. 

The Keystone Leather Belting Works, 
Norristown, Pa., offer to the trade their 
Keystone Belt Dressing for leather only. 
They claim that it preserves the leather, 
prevents slipping, increases the power, 
saves oil, and keeps the belt clean, pli- 
able and free from dampness. They are 
so confident of the merits of their prepa- 
ration that they offer to send a trial can 
on approval. If not satisfactory after 
thirty days’ trial, the unused portion can 
be returned at their expense, and there 
will be no charge for the part used. 
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German Agency. 


E. H. Ludwig, Hawley, Pa., has taken 
the agency for the German fancy knit- 
ting machines which are especially 
adapted for the manufacture of high 
grade sweaters and cardigan jackets. 
They make all sorts of fancy patterns, 
and are especially adapted for honey- 
comb or pineapple stitch sweaters, which 
are in much favor at the present time. 
These machines are adapted for either 
hand or power, and the power machines 
are made in two or more sections to make 
the fancy stitches and stripes full auto- 
matic. He is also agent for full auto- 
matic German machinery to make full 
fashioned underwear. 





—The contract for the entire mechani- 
cal and electrical equipment of the new 
plant at Philadelphia of the Crompton 
& Knowles Loom Works of Worcester 
has been placed with Sargent, Conant & 
Co., of Boston. Power for the entire 
works will be transmitted and distri- 
buted electrically. 





The White Mountains as Viewed from 
the Summit of Mt. Washington. 


Always eager to impart information 
and knowledge concerning the topography 
of New England, the Boston & Maine 
Railroad this year furnishes something 
new, a beautiful colored map which 
shows the White Mountains as viewed 
from the Summit of Mt. Washington. 

It is finished in several different colors 
with a printed Jist showing the names of 
each mountain peak, also ithe numerous 
ravines and valleys. 

This map is an interesting and instruc- 
tive work and is something entirely 
original. It will be mailed to any address 
by the General Passenger Department, 
Boston & Maine Railroad, Boston, upon 
receipt of six cents in stamps, 





—M. A. Hays, who for a number of 
years made a success as agent for the 
East of the Land and Industrial Depart- 
ment of the Southern Railway, has re- 
signed that position to become secretary 
of the Chamber of Commerce of Sault 
Ste. Marie, Mich. This enterprising city 
recognizes the advantage of conducting ‘a 
vigorous and well planned campaign to 
exploit its many advantages, and in se- 
curing the assistance of Mr. Hays they 
have enlisted the services of one who 
understands this work, which may now 
be termed a distinct profession. It 1s 
certain that the many advantages of 
Sault Ste. Marie will be widely known 
throughout the country before many 
months have passed, 


—The Pittsburgh Gage & Supply Co., 
Pittsburgh, are furnishing two 125 H. P. 
boilers to the Cadiz Electrical Light & 
Power Co., Cadiz, O., besides giving 
their power plant a general overhaul- 
ing, and to the Sleepy Eye Milling Co., 
Sleepy Eye, Minn.. a complete Oi! Fil- 
tering System. The company has in 
press a new general catalogue of some 
686 pages which will be a complete ex- 
position of illustrations, descriptions and 
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price lists of general machinery and sup- 
plies. The book wil! be ready for deliv- 
ery about September Ist. 





More Commodious Quarters. 


Thomas Kennedy, Cohoes, N. Y., manu- 
facturer of special machinery for knit- 
ting mills, has recently removed to a 
large and more commodious shop, in 
order to take care of his increasing 
business. Mr. Kennedy is having a very 
large sale for his Universal automatic 
band, folding and cutting machine, which 
is a great time saver for button stays, 
facings, bands, etc. 





A Free Sample. 


“The Stephenson Mfg. Co., of Albany, 
N. Y., manufacturers of Stephenson Belt 
Dressing, which has been so persistently 
advertised in the columns of the World 
for the past two years, report that they 
are having unprecedented increase in 
orders for their Belt Dressing both at 
home and abroad. ‘The fact that this 
dressing is applied by friction makes it 
decidedly handy for loom-fixers, while its 
cleanliness, whereby the product is not 
spoiled, makes it valuable to ail who 
have trouble with slipping belts. Among 
its many users in ‘the textile field might 
be named the Weybosset Mills, Pontoosuc 
Mills, Washington Mills, and the Har- 
mony Mills. The Stephenson Mfg. Co. 
are always glad to send a free sample of 
their dressing by mail upon receipt of a 
postal request. They say that there is 
no argument equal to this, unless it be 
that they are also willing to fill an order 
for 12, 30, 50 or 100 Ibs. with the privilege 
of 30 days use and return of the unused 
portion together with the invoice, pro- 
vided the user is not convinced ‘that it 
is the one preparation he prefers to 
adopt. 





A Genuine Pleasure Place. 


There is no section where recreation is 
more popularly enjoyed than at the sea 
shore. Thousands, yes, hundreds of 
thousands, will choose the sea shore to 
any other region for a day’s outing or a 
prolonged stay, and it is not difficult to 
trace the cause. The broad expanse of 
water, the glittering sands, the exhila- 
rating sniff of salt water, the hundred 
and one sports, the delights of a plunge 
into the surf, ithe palatable shore dinner 
and the general atmosphere of the shore 
are the attractions, and nowhere can 
one find more admirable outing places 
than those on the New Jersey coast 
reached by the New Jersey Central. 
Every point of renown including Mon- 
mouth, Normandie, Aijtlantic Highlands, 
Seabright, Long Branch, Ocean Grove, 
Asbury Park, Allenhurst, Spring Lake, 
Belmar, Barnegat, Beach Haven, At- 
lantic City, Ocean City, Cape May and a 
score of others are reached through the 
superb train service of the New Jersey 
Central, and each resort abounds with 
fine hotels and boarding houses. A Hotel 
List is published by the General Pass- 
enger Department of the New Jersey 
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Central, Central Building, New 
and it's yours for the asking. 
postal for it. 


York, 
Send a 





The Busy Man’s Way. 


When you are going anywhere you al- 
ways want to go quickly, and it is to 
appease the demands of the busy man 
that hourly trains have been placed in 
operation between New York and Phila- 
delphia via the New Jersey Central, and 
to further aid him they are arranged to 
leave either city every hour and on the 
hour from 7 a. m. to 6 p. m. The trains 
are palaces in railroad parlance, for no 
detail is neglected in their make-up. The 
road-bed is model in every respect—rock 
bailasted, automatic block signal sys- 
temed and heavy railed—and the running 
time is scheduled down to two hours for 
the 9) mile run. Then, too, the country 
traversed is wealthy in scenic adornment 
and one finds comfort, convenience and 
speed, the signal word for every pass- 
enger. Next time you go to Philadelphia 
try the Jersey Central. 





An Opportunity. 


The development of the manufacture 
of cotton, woolen and knit figured goods 
in the United States has in the past few 
years been enormous, and we are better 
able to compete with our foreign rivals 
than ever before. This is especially true 
of cotton cloths, where the northern and 
many of the southern mills are already 
handling finer yarns and more elaborate 
fabrics. The great difficulty has been, 
however, in the procuring by mill owners 
of workmen skilled in the handling of 
complicated patterns and the making of 
exquisite fabrics. This has, in some 
measure, been overcome by our English 
brothers, who have come to try their 
fortunes in this country, but their num- 
ber is far from sufficient to supply the 
demand for highly skilled labor. The 
demand, in fact, so far exceeds the sup- 
ply in this particular field, that mill 
owners are in a quandary as to the 
means of procuring workmen of an order 
high enough ‘to suit the changing condi- 
tions. 

Young arid ambitious men of sufficient 
means patronize the resident textile 
schools to procure the necessary educa- 
tion, but many skilled mill hands (the 
best of raw material) are debarred from 
these schools by the daily struggle for 
existence. It is often difficult for even 
the skilled operative to obtain from his 
superiors the knowledge of the theoreti- 
eal side of his trade which he deems suf- 
ficient to fit himself for his first master 
position: and although his needs have 
been recognized for some years and have 
been remedied in other trades, but it Is 
not until recently that several broad 
minded men became alive to existing 
conditions. Through their efforts the 
American School of Correspondence, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts, has _ solved this 
problem in a satisfactory manner. 
Realizing the need of a thorough train- 
ing by mail in textile work, the school 
has arranged an_ especially valuable 
course in spinning, dyeing, finishing, 
warp preparation, weaving, designing, 
ete., with proficient instructors for each 
subject. 

Not only does the school offer courses 
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in textile work, but also in Mechanical, 
Electrical, Steam, Locomotive, Marine 
and Sanitary Engineering. Mechanical 
Drawing assumes a very important part 
in each course, in fact the regular 
course in Mechanical Drawing is in- 
cluded with each subject, a thorough 
knowledge of it being almost imperative 
in any line. The trustees, feeling that 
encouragement should be given to 
worthy young men, have offered a lim- 
ited number of Free Scholarships, the 
only expense to those participating be- 
ing, we are informed, for postage and 
text-books. This gives a rare oppor- 
tunity. Many struggling mill operators, 
who are ambitious to push themselves 
ahead and receive larger salaries are 
held back by lack of education. The 
offer, however, is limited to a small num- 
ber of Scholarships and none will be 
given later than September 30th. 

The American School at the invitation 
of the President of the Armour Institute, 
Chicago, Ill, is to move from Boston 
and become associated with the latter 
institution to the great advantage of the 
students, giving them as it does the re- 
sults of experiments and practical work 
in the superb laboratories and shops 
there. The work done by the students 
with the American School is credited 
towards a Degree of S. B. at the Armour 
Institute. 





Filters and Engines. 


For the Susquehanna Iron & Steel Co,, 
new plant at Columbia, Pa., the Pitts- 
burg Gage & Supply Company, Pittsburg, 
Pa., will furnish three 20 H. P. water 
tube boilers. They have recently closed 
contracts with the National Steel Com- 
pany to furnish a complete White Star 
Filtering System for a_ vertical cross 
compound blowing engine, also filtering 
systems for the Electric Department of 
the Carnegie Steel Company, Homestead 
Works, and the Wheeling Steel & Iron 
Company, Wheeling, W. Va. 





—The Davis and Furber Co., North 
Andover, Mass., has donated to the 
Lowell Textile School another set of 
Woolen Cards, designed for fine work. 
The American Card Clothing Co. will 
donate the clothing. The Lowell Ma- 
chine Shop has donated an outfit of 
worsted drawing and spinning machin- 
ery that will make the department suffi- 
ciently complete to spin the finest yarns. 





—The Kitson Machine Company has 
donated to the Lowell Textile School an 
additional process of picking and will re- 
build the present installation so as to be 
thoroughly up to date in every particu- 
lar. 





—For use in bleacheries and print 
works, Rosin Soap is highly recom- 
mended, as well as Rosin Size, for use 
in starching fabrics. These goods manu- 
factured by The Arabol Mfg. Co., of 155 
William Street, New York, N. Y., are of 
prime quality, perfectly uniform, free 
from impurities, thoroughly filtered and 
low in price, as you will find out when 
you write for particulars. 

—T. A. Budd, 610 Ellicott Square, Buf- 
falo, N. Y., a well known manufacturer's 
agent, who is well known in engineer- 
ing circles in western New York through 


his being formerly associated with sev- 
eral prominent manufacturing and en- 
gineering concerns, has been appointed 
sole agent for Western New York for the 
We-Fu-Go and Scaife Water Softening 
and Purifying Systems which are manu- 
factured only by Wm. B. Scaife & Sons 
Co., of Pittsburg, Pa. 

~The Arno!d Print Works have con- 
tracted for a Green Economizer to be in- 
stalled at their Eclipse Mill, Nortn 
Adams, Mass. 





Notes from Lowell. 


I was glad to see the articles on Weav- 
ing in the Textile World, and I would 
like to ask our young men where they 
would begin to draw-in a warp on the 
left or right hand and on the back or 
front harness, and in putting in the leese 
rods what thread goes over the back rod 
and what over the front; also which is 
the face side of the cloth, the top or 
under side, as it is weaving? 

These are simple questions, apparently, 
but I asked a young man that had grad- 
uated from a textile school and who was 
going South as a super, and he could not 
answer them, and even a man that had 
been overseer in a weave room for five 
years could not tell. 

I look at these things as something 
every weaver ought to know. Then an- 
other thing: How is a person to set a 
loom s0 as to get a face on both sides 
of the cloth? I hope some one will come 
out with some thoughts that will set old 
and young thinking. 

The Hamilton ts running most of their 
plant. They are making some changes; 
have some 200 Draper looms running and 
are doing well. They are now placing 
some combers in and building their chim- 
nev over, 

The Massachusetts are talking of a 
new storehouse. The Bigelow Carpet 
Mills are tearing down a large boarding 
house to make room for a new mill. The 
Boott are trying to do something, and it 
is thought that under the present man- 
agement they will come up to a good 
standard. 

The strike in the Merrimack is all over, 
and all are well pleased to go back to 
work, so Lowell is on the move the same 
good old way. 





Textile Patents. 


Jontinued from page 455. 


Swivel-Loom. 706,133. Joseph Wads- 
worth, Paterson, N. J. 

Stopping Device for Looms. 707,130. Wil- 
liam T. Lucie, Easton, Pa. 

Spinning or Roving Machine. 707,462. 
William V. Threlfall, Biddeford, Me., 
assignor to Saco & Pettee Machine 
Shops, Newton, Mass., a corporation 
of Massachusetts. 

Spinning Head. 706,893. Frank A. Breeze, 
Forest Mills, Canada, assignor of one- 
half to James Wilson, Richmond, 
Province of Ontario, Canada. 

Twine-Spinning Machine. 706,989. Rich- 
ard A. Myers, Dayton, Ohio, assignor 
to ‘the Hoover & Gamble Company, 
Miamisburg, Ohio. 

Yarn-Spinning Apparatus. 707,215. Geo. 
O. Draper, Hopedale, Mass., assignor 
to Draper Company, Portitand, Me., 
and Hopedale, Mass. 








William Lee, Inventor of the Stocking 
Frame. 





Of the life of William Lee, inventor of 
the first machine for knitting, here 
have been numerous and varied ac- 
counts, the writers of which have 
dressed the meagre facts available to 
suit their individual tastes and to meet 
the exigencies of their literary scheme 
He has been portrayed as romantic and 
revengeful, as well as notably studious 
ana somewhat prosaic. 

The exact year of his birth seems to 
be unknown, and tthe stories of his ilfe 
generally date from his colleg 
He was in all probability a native of 
Calverton, Nottinghamshire, where he is 
said to have been heir to ‘‘a pretty free- 
hold.’’ This must, however, have been 
a smal) estate, for his life at college 
shows him to have been a youth of very 
limited means. 

Lee was enrolled as a student of Christ 
College, Cambridge, in 1079. He is spoken 
of as a “‘sizar,’”’ a name given to poor 
students, who, having passed success- 
fully certain examinations, were allowed 
free commons and other privileges to 
aid them in completing their education. 
They performed certain duties as part 
compensation for their tuition and main- 
tenance. 

After leaving Christ College he entered 
St. John's, and it is quite probable that 
he was graduated from that institution, 
as the records show that he held some 
ollce or position there, whicn he aban- 
doned afterwards to attend to his inven- 
tion. 

One of his biographers states ‘that he 
was expelled from St. John’s on account 
of his marrying in violation of a strict 
rule of the college, and that, reduced to 
dire poverty, his wife took up the some- 
what common employment of knitting ‘to 
help maintain the family. Watching her 
patient fingers as they plied the yarn, 
ne became imbued with a desire to con- 
struct a machine which would obviate 
the necessity of so much hand work. 
Afier long and patient observation he 
was able, so the story runs, to invent 
and perfect a method for doing by ma- 
chinery that which the fingers of the 
knitter accomplished. 

Another writer accounts for Lee's in- 
vention of the knitting machine by re- 
citing the following rather amusing an- 
ecdote. While a very young man he be- 
came infatuated with a gir] whose fam- 
ily were knitters by occupation. His ad- 
vances were not received with great fa- 
vor or enthusiasm by the members of 
the household, and on the occasions of 
his visits the object of his adoration con- 
tinued to knit, and paid much more heed 
to her work than to her suitor. This is 
supposed to have developed in him a 
thirst for revenge, which led to the in- 








career. 
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vention and construction of a machin: 
designed to deprive the family of its 
principal means of support. It is ex- 
tremely difficult to credit this story of 
the great invention, or to attribute so 
petty a motive to the inventor. 

Sonorn of all such apochryphal embel- 
lisuments the simple accounts of Lee’s 
life present him ‘to the reading world as 
a quiet, studious and scholarly man. He 
took orders in the established church, 
and is found in 1589 as a curate in his 
native town of Calverton. It was while 
holding this position that he invented 
the stocking frame. When his invention 
was completed, he taught his brother 
James to operate the machine, and for 
two years they labored to improve its 
efficiency and to support themselves by 
its prouucts, 

At the end of ‘this period they proceed- 
ed to London, taking several workmen 
and apprentices with them, and here the 
wonderful stocking frame was brought 
to the attention of Queen Elizabeth. 
The Queen, escorted by Lord Hudson, 
went in person to the factory to see ‘the 
machine in operation, but was much dis- 
appointed to find that only woolen and 
cotton stockings could be woven by it. 
She had hoped that it could be used for 
knitting silk hosiery. Consequently, she 
was not sufficiently impressed by it to 
grant the monopoly or patent asked by 
Lord Hudson for Lee. One of the rea- 
sons given was that her majesty feared 
the introduction of a knitting machine 
would greatly incense those of her sub- 
jects whose livelihood was gained by 
hand knitting. 

Hoping to win the Queen's favor by re- 
moving her chief objection to his inven- 
tion, Lee altered his device so that it 
would be capable of knitting silk hosiery, 
and in 1598 he produced a pair of silk 
stockings which he presented to Bliza- 
beth. But the royal prejudice was not 
removed, and his petition for patent 
rights was denied by the Queen, and 
later by James, who shared her fear of 
the evil effect which the new machine 
might exert upon the industry of hand 
knitting. 

Unable to win favor in England, or to 
get any encouragement which would 
justify further endeavor, Lee repaired to 
France upon the invitation of Henry IV., 
to whose atitention the invention had 
been brought by one of his ministers, 
and who felt that its introduction would 
be beneficial to the industrial life of 
France. Promises of great rewards from 
the King induced Lee and his brother to 
transplant their factory to Rouen, where 
they carried on for some time the man- 
ufacture of stockings with great success 
under the King’s patronage and protec- 
tion. 

ine King’s assassination and the in- 
ternal troubles which this tragedy cre- 
ated throughout the nation shattered 
Lee’ hopes of obtaining ‘the privileges 
and rights which had been promised to 
him. In a strange country, his patron 
dead, and social and politica: disorder 
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everywhere, he was unable successfully 
to prosecute his labors. Henry's suc- 
cessor on the throne entertained a preju- 
dice against the English inventor on ac- 
count of his being a foreignef and a 
Protestant, two facts which were some- 
what exaggerated and accentuated by 
he religious and political conditions cre- 
ated by the change of rulers. The new 
king declined peremptorily to grant the 
protection and the privileges which had 
been promised by his predecessor 
wiuch were absolutely essential to 
successfu] continuance of his work 
France. Discouraged and disappointe 
reduced to the verge of penury by 
reverses, Lee died almost a pauper 
Paris in 1610. 

As in numerable ther past 
and present, while the inventor died in 
poverty, others reaped large profits from 
his efforts. James Lee and seve f th 
workmen who went to France, re 
to England, where, with a partner 
Ashton who was abte to purni 
capital, they laid the foundation 
knitting industry. 

The first great 


cases, 


improvement on 
original stocking frame was invente: 

1759, when Jeremiah Strutt added a rib- 
bing apparatus by arranging a second 
set of needles. Lee’s machine was capa- 
ble of turning out flat texture only 

In Stocking Weaver's Hall, 

St., London, hung formerly a 
picture painted in memory of Lee This 
represented him in co.legiate stume 
pointing to a stocking frame, and ad- 
dressing a woman knitting by hand 
This was painted in 1663, and there is an 
engraving of it still in existence, though 
the original seems to have been lost. 


ted Cross 


there 





Are Frogs Fish or Game? 


What is a frog? Fish, flesh, fowl, 

good red herring? Happily we have no 
to decide this difficult problem, but the 
authorities It seems 
find the answer in all seriousness, for 
it appears that the exportation of frogs’ 
legs from Canada, more especially from 
Ontario to the United States, has devel- 
oped to such large proportions that it is 
feared the supply will give out unless 
some restrictive measures are taken. 
The problem arises, therefore: Is the 
frog a fish or a sort of game? If the 
latter, the close season must be fixed by 
the provincial authorities; if the for- 
mer, then such a season must be estab- 
lished by the Dominion Government. 
We are reminded of that very ancient 
story of the railway porter who was 
asked to decide under what itegory a 
tortoise came. Said that functionary 
“Cats is dogs, and rabbits is logs 
parrots, but a tor- 


Canadiar have to 


squirrels 
toise is hinsect, and hinsects on this 
line ar ; '" We have traveled o 
some lines where we have wished 
were muzzled.—Commercial Intellige: 





(he) 
“Oh, would I were a bird,’’ (she) 
And each disgusted one 
Thought to himself this wicked 
“Oh! would I were a gun! 
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know, a man w! hé been 
of crime can ni get on the 


con- 
police 


man who gets on the 
an not be mvicted of 





Something Doing. 


Stern father—So you 
my daughter, eh? 

Young man—You have said j 
Stern father—What's your salary? 

Young man—Oh, I'm not particular. 
Just give me a trial for three months 
and it I fail to give you satisfaction as 
a son-in-law, you needn't pay me any 


salary. See?—From the Chicago News. 


Wan to 


marry 





Same Old Trouble. 


“Hello, called the man at 
me the gas office.” 
operator, ‘“‘but 
1dvance that we 
swearing over the 
Press. 


Central!” 
the ‘phone, “give 
“Yes, sir,’ replied the 
I must warn you in 
cannot tolerate any 
wire.’’—Philadelphia 





His Only Chance. 


Wife—Henry, do 

are in the habi 
sleep? 

Husband — Yes, my dear and it 
wouldn’t take me long to get in tthe 
iabit of ‘talking when I’m awake if 
you'd give me a chance.—Chicago News. 
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Two Notable Exceptions. 


The Irish are scarcely less noted for 
their gallantry than for their wit, and 
an example of this virtue is found in 
the case of an Irish judge who presided 

tris’ *n which the plaintiffs were a 
n ier daughter. 
sunm.aing up the 
gallantly began: 
entlemen of the jury: Everything 
this case plain—except Mrs. 
O'Toole and her charming daughter.’’— 
Youth's Companion. 


case, the judge 


seems 


The Time it Worries Him. 





To have my darling doubt my word 
Doth sometimes sorely grieve me, 

I speechless sit when inferred 
She didn't quite believe me. 

I sigh, as though mos: deeply stirred 
And pray faith may imbue her 

It’s tough to have her doubt my word 


When I've been lying to her! 


shes 





One onthe Janitor. 


“There 
said Twyn: 

"<0 or 

“He tried te n old 
going 
or beggars were 


chap from 
upstairs fold him it no agents 


allowed. § 


eedy-looking 
owner 
was struck 


old fellow said was sorry, 
have to go up Said he was the 
of the building Janitor 
dumb 

“Tnat was tl joke on him, wasn't 
Queer he'd never seen the owne! 

‘On hat N t the joke 
Wasn't the « ner at all. Got 
and sold s ? sample to 
every tenant shebang 


Free Press 


1+? 


The Most Important. 


there are many prob- 
lems which polar explorers seek to 
solve said the unscientific man 
met CO replied the intrepid 
“a great many.” 
“What is the most important one?’’ 
ing back.”’—From the Washing- 
ton Star. 


“T suppose tha 


traveler; 


“Gett 





4 Time for All Things. 


The following notice is now posted 
New England woolen mill: 

“Office hours, commercial travelers 
11; solicitors for church subscriptions, 
to 1; book agents, 1 to 3; stationery pe 
lers and insurance men, all day. We 
tend to our own business at night 





—Mamma—W illie! What's the baby 
crying for? Willie—Oh, he’s ungratef 
that’s what he is. Mamma—Ungrateful 
Willie—Yes'h I jest showed him how ts 
eat his cake 1 he don't ‘preciat 
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Mrs. Newlywed—‘“I regret very much, 
Bridget, that your cooking does not suit 
Mr. Newlywed at all.” 

Bridget—‘'Then I advise you to get an- 


r husband.’’—Fliegende Blaetter 





The Happy Girl. 


She had never reveated her age, 
But on her wedding day 
Her father at the altar rail 
At last gave her away. 
Philadelphia Bulletin. 





Sand. 


bserved a locomotive in the railroad 
yards one day, 

It was waiting in the round-house, where 
the locomotives stay; 

It was panting for the journey, it 
coaied and fully manned 

And it had a box the fireman was filling 
full of sand. 


was 


appears that locomotives cannot al- 
ways get a grip 

their slender iron pavement, 

the wheels are apt to slip; 

nd when they reach a slippery 

their tactics they command, 
And to ge a grip upon the rail 

sprinkle it with sand. 


cause 
spot, 


they 


His Ideal Woman. 


Parke—The otMer day I was 
f vision and saw my wife as 
erfect woman in the world. 
Lane—Where were you? 

Parke—In an _intelligencs 


office 
cribing to a yok I was I 
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The Drag on Your Engine 





ears 


You know the tightening strain on a belt is a dead drag which must 


be carried by belt and engine im addition to working load. 


eee 


Just add up the total of this on your larger belts alone. It’s tre- 
mendous. 

It’s what the engine must overcome and drive before a machine 
moves to produce. 

What a waste in power, fuel, oil and wear and tear when CLING- 
SURFACE will stop it. 

CLING-SURFACE will do this, There is no doubt about it. It 


will stop belt slipping everywhere and let them be run easy, preserve the 


belts and increase output. 
Then this saving of power can be used to make more goods. It’s 


Sr 


being done elsewhere. Ask us, or order on trial and test, paying if O. K. 
5 a 


CLING-SURFACE MFG. CO., 


199.205 Virginia St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Boston: 170Summer St. New YorK: 39-il Cortlandt St. 
PHILADELPHIA: The Bourse. 


| 
| 
1 








Buffalo 
Improved 
Ventilators 


FOR 


VAD FORGE ; Schools, 
BUFFALO,NY. P Churches, 
Foundries, 
Factories, 











AND ALL INDUSTRIAL BUILDINGS. 


Impure Air, Smoke, Steam and Gases 
Rapidly and Constantly Removed. 
BUFFALO FORGE CoO., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
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advertisers whose names do not appear under desired headings will please notify the 


publishers. 


Such omissions are accidental, not intentional. 





Alpbabetical Index to Advertisements follows this Classified List. 


Air Moistening System. 
American Moistening VCv., 150 Devonshire 
St., Boston. 
Architects and Mill Engineers. 
Ferguson, Jonn W., Paterson. N..) 
Gray, Arthur F,, Exchange Bldg., Boston. 
Green, Samuel M., Holyoke, Mass. 
Suck, Adolph, 179 Summer St., Boston. 
Attorney-at-Law. 
Dawson, H. Horace, 309 Mutual Life Bldg., 
Philadelpbia, Pa 
Automatic Feeds for Cotton and 
Wool. 
Atlas Foundry & Mch.o., Newark, N. J. 
Harwood, Geo, S. & Son, 53 3tate St , Boston. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co., 
6721 Germantown Ave., Phila., ¥a. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co., Han. 
cock anit Somerset Sts., Phila. 
Smith, Jas. Woolen Machinery Co., Phila. 
Balling Machine. 
hi ne Mfg.Co, 18 Davis St, E. Newark, 
Bandings. 
See under Yarns. 
Bands and Labels. 
Docker-foster Co., Phila., Pa. 
Baskets. 
Crane Bros., Wesefield, Mase. 
lane, W. T. & Bro., Port Chester, N. Y. 
Belting. 
alexander Bros., 410 No. 8d St., Phila., Pa. 
Boston Belting Co., Boston, Mass. 
Dodge Mfg. Co.. Mishawaka, Ind. 
Houghton, E. F. & Co., 3rd and Somerset 
Sts,, Phila. 
Jeftrey Manufacturing Co., 
Ohto, 
Keystone Leather Belting Works, 
town, Pa. 
Main Belting Co, 1219 Carpenter St, Pbiia. 
Popham, Henry, & Son, Newark, New Jer. 


sey. 
Shultz Belting Co., St. Louis, Mo 
Smith, Jas. oolen Mach, Co., Phila, Pa. 
See also Mill Suppites. 

Belt Dressing. 

Alexander Bros, 410 No. 8d St, Phila, Pa. 

Cling eee Mfg. Co., 168 Virginia St., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Keystone Leather Belting Works, Norrls- 
town, Pa. 

Stephenson Mfg. Co., Albany, N, Y. 

Belt Hooks. 

Bris'ol _ he Waterbury, ct. 

Binding 
See Janes ‘and Braids. 

Bleaching Materials. 

Bosson & Lane, Boston. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co, 100 
William St, New York. 

Block Cutting for Prinating 

Atias Copper Stamp Works, 5s Whitehall 
St.. New York. 

Blowers, and Blower Systema. 
American Blower Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Boston Blower Co., H de Park, Mass. 
Buffalo Forge ©o., Buffalo. N. Y. 

Mass. Fan Co., Waltham, Mass, 

Tre Sterling Blower & Pipe Mfg. Co., 44 
Huyshone St, Hartford, Conn. 

Sturtevant, RB. * .Co,, Boston, Mass, 

Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles. Etc. 
McGuire, lohn A, Co, Claremont, N. H. 
Southern Bobbin Co., Greensboro, N C. 
Sweet & Dovle, Cohoes, N.Y. 

Tehbhbets, E. L., & Co., Locke’s Mill, Me. 

Bollers. 

See Steam Boilers. 

Boxes, Cloth Boards, Etc. 
Pearson. 1. T, Kensington, Pa. 

Boxes Paper. 

See Paper Boxes. 


Columbus, 


Norris- 


Braiding Machinery. 
New Enwland Buttco., Providence, R.I 
Textile Machine Works, Reading, Pa. 
Braids. 
See Tapes, Braids and Edgings. 
Brass | Perforated.) 
See under Perforated Metal. 
Brushes. 
Felton, 8S. A. & Son Co., Manchester, N. H. 
ro & Woolson Mach, Co., Springfield 


seeaiens 
See Napping Machines. 


Burr Pickers. 
Atlas Foundry & Mch. Co., Newark, N. J. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co., Worcester, 
Mass. 
Sargen*t’s,C.G Sons. Graniteville, Mass. 
Smith, Jas. Woolen Machinery Co., Phila. 


Calice Printers’ sonemaneny and Sup- 


pli 
Arlington Machine Works, (Arthur Birch) 
Arlington Heights, Mass. 
—_ OCS | Albert Birch), Somerville, 


Butterworth, H. W., Sons & Co., Philade}.- 


Pp 
Granger Foundry & Machine Co., Provt 
dence, R. I. 
Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R I. 
Taunton New Bedford Copper Co., New 
Bedford, Mass. 
Rusden Machine Co., Warren, R. I. 
See also Dyeing, Bleaching Machinery, ete 
Ceaven) Baskets. 
Lane, W. T. & Bro., Port Chester, N. Y. 
ee: 
Riverdale Woolen Co., eae Mass. 


Carbontzieg Machiner 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co., 6721 
Germantown A ve., Phila. 

Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co., Han 
cock and Somerset Sts , Phila. 

Sargent’s, C. ++. Sona, Graniteville, Mass. 

Smith, Jas. Woolen Machinery Co., Phila. 

Card Clothing. 

Ashworth, Elijah, Fall Biver, Mass. 

Rooth, Benj. & Co., Philadelphia. 

Edma a Clothing Co, 422 8S. 5th St, Cam. 
den, N. 

Leigh, Evan A, 35 Mason Building, Boston 

Card Feeds 
See Automatic Feeds. 

Card Grinding Machinery. 

Hardy Machine Co.. Bidéeford. Me. 
Smith, Jas. Woolen Machinery Co., Phila. 

Carders’ Tools. 

Brown, W. H, Mechanic St, 
Mass. 
Carpet Machinery. 
Altemus, Jacob K., 2818 N. 4th St, Phila, Pa. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, Ms. 
Granger Foundry & Machine Co., Provi- 
dence, R 

Howard, Geo. ©., Lansdowne, Pa. and 2128 
Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Parks & Woolson Mach. Co., Springfield, 


Worcester 


, a F 
Smith, Jas. Woolen Machinery Co., Phila. 
Cattings. 
Livermore, Homer F., 
Chemicals and Apparatus. 
Fiedt, Geo. D. & Co, 528 Arch St, Phila, Pa, 
Roessler & Hassiacher Chemical Co, 100 
William St, New York. 


®5 Pearl St., Boston. 


Chemict, 

Austen, Peter T., 80 Broad St., 
Cling Surface. 

Cling Surface Mfg. Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


New York. 
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Clecks. 
Howard, E. Clock Co., 403 Washington St., 
Boston, Mass., 41 Maiden Lane, New 


ork. 
Rigs & Brothers, 310 Market St. Philadel. 
phia, Pa. 
Cloth Beards. 
Chaffee Bros , Oxford, Mass. 
Clutches. 
American Tool & Machine Co., Boston, 
Mass. 
Dodge Mtg. Co., Mishawaka, Ind. 
Eastern Machinery Co., The, New Haven, 


nn, 
Hunter, James, Machine Co., North Adams, 


asa. 
Smith, Jas. Woolen Machinery Co.. Phila, 

Combs (Weel and Cotton). 

Crabb, William, & Co, Newark, N.J. 
Townsend, Thomas, 187 Orange St., Provi- 
dence, R. I. 

Cenveying Machinery and Chains. 
Jeffrey Manutacturing Co., Columbus, O. 
The Sterling Blower & Pipe Mfg. Co., Hart. 

tord, Conn. 

Cop Tubes. 

See Paper ° 
Copper Gaskets. 
U. Bo k-neral Wool Co., 141 Liberty St., 
New York 
Copper ( Perforated.) 
See under Perforated Metal. 

Cepper Print Rellers. 

Phillips Co, The Tnomas, Providence, R. I. 
Taunton-New Bedford Copper Co, New 
Bedford, Mass. 

Copper Work fer Dyers. 

Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co., Philadel. 


ia. 
Granger Foundry & Machine Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I. 
Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R. I. 


Cotton 
Blaisde!! Jr ,Co., 8., Chicopee, Mass. 
Charles, W. B.. Amsterdam, N. Y. 
Cotten Bale Ties. 
DeHaven Mtg. «0., 60 Columbia Heights, 
Brooklyn, N. Y 
Cotton Elevators. 
Buffalo Forge Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Stesting Blower & Pipe hte. Co, The, 4 
Huyshope Ave, Hartford, Conn. 
Cotten Machinery. 
Altemus, Jacob K.,2816 N. 4th St, Phila., Pa. 
Ashworth, Elijah, Fall River, Mass. 
Atherton, A. T., Machine Co., Pawtucket, 


R. I. 
Barber & Colman, 11 Pemberton 8q., Boston. 
Brownell, G. L.. Worcester, Mass 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co., Philadel. 


phita. 

Curtis & Marble Machine Uo, Worcester, 
Mass. 

Draper Company, Hopedale, Mass. 

Easton-Burnham Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 

Fairmount Machine Co, 22d and Wood 
Sts, Philadelphia. 

Houghton, L. T., Worcester, Mass. 

Howard & Bullough American Machine 
Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 

Kilburn, Lincoln & Co, Fall River, Mass. 

Kitson Machine Co., Lowell, Mass. 

Leigh, Evan A, 35 Mason Building, Boston. 

Lever, Oswald, Lehigh Ave. and Masher 
8t., Philadelphia. 

Lowe, Stephen C., 186 Devonshire S8t., 
7 ao Agt. John Hetherington & Sons, 

td. 


Lowell Machine Shop. Lowell, Mass. 
Mason Machine Works, Taunton, Mass. 
McKerrow. H.G , Boston, Mass. 

Parkes & Woolson Mach. Co., Springfield, 


Vt. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co.,6721 
Germantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co, Han- 
cock and Somerset Sts, Philadelphia. Pa. 
Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R. I, 
Saco & Pettee Machine Shops, Newton, 
Upper Falls, Mass, 
Schofield, Geo. L., Philadelphia. 
Smith, Jas.. Woolen Machinery Co.. Phila. 
Whitin Machinery Wks, Whitinsville, Mass, 


Cotton Openers and Lappers 
ye. A. T., Machine Co,, Pawtucket, 


Howard & Bullough American Machine 
So, Pawtucket, R. 1 
Kitson Machine Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Cotton Softeners. 
Bosson & Lane, Boston, Mass. 
Cotton Waste. 
Becker.C. W. Agt, Amsterdam, N. Y. 
Blaisdell, Jr., Co., 8., Chicopee, Mass. 
Charlies, W. B.. Amsterdam, N, Y. 
Credits. 
National Mereantile Agency, New York 
and Boston, 
Cutters for Mnit Fabrica. 
Kennedy, Thos. (Cutters, etc.,) Cohoes, N. Y. 
Dating and Time Stamps. 
Riggs & Brothers, 310 Mar ket St., Philade). 
phia, Pa, 
Dextrine. 
Elwell, Henry A. & Co., Philadelphia, Pa 
Stein, Hirsh & Uo, 165 Duane 8t.,.New Y ork . 
Dryers. 
American Blower Co., Detroit. 
Arlington Machine W orks, (Arthur Birch), 
Arlington Heights, Mass. 
Birch Brothers (Albert Birch), Somerville, 
Mass. 
Boston Blower Co., Hyde Park, Mass. 
Buffalo Forge Co., "Buffalo, N. y. 
a : ~taeiam H. W. & Sons Co., Philadel}. 
phia. 
Granger Foundry & Machine Co., Provi 
dence, Be 
Hunter, Jas., Machine Co., No. Adams 
Mass, 
Kenyon. D. R. & Son., Raritan, N. J. 
Mass. Fan Co., Waltham, Mass, 
Philadeiphia Drying Machinery Co., 672) 
Germantown Ave., Puiladelphia. 
nny Textile Machinery Oo, Phila 
de 
Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R. I 
Rusden Machine Co., Warren, R. I. 
Sargent’s, C. G.. Sons, Graniteville, Mass. 
Smith, Jas. Woolen Machinery Co., Phila. 
Sturtevant, B. F. Co,, 384 Oliver S8t., Boston, 
Mass. 
Dusters. 
See Wool and Waste Dusters. 
Duct Collectors. 
Allington & Curtis Mfg. Co., Saginaw, Mich. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co., 6721 
Germantown Ave., Phila. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co., Han 
cock and Somerset Sts., Phila 
The Sterling Blower & Pipe Mfg. Co., 44 
Huyshope 8t, Har! ford, Conn, 


Dyers, Bleachers and Finishers. 
Bropby’s, T, Sons, Jasper St, Philacelphia 
Copoes Dye "Works, Cohoes, N. Y. 
Cranston Worsted Mliis (yarns), Bristo), 


BR. I. 

ween & Brooke, 2560 No, 8rd St., Phila. 

e 

Deseo & Baillie, Cohoes, N. Y. 

Firth & Foster Co., Kensington, Pa. 

Greenwood, R & Bault, Frankford, Pa. 

Home Bieach & Dye Works, Pawtucket and 
Valley Falls, R.I. 

Howard & Co., Rahway, N. J. 

Ingrahamville Dye Works, Pawtucket, R.1. 

Kagermann,Ed ward,1210 Orianna 8t.,Phila. 

Lawrence Dye Works Co., Lawrence, Mass. 

Lorimers, The Wm. H. & Sons Co , Phila. 

Molt Bros., Millbury, Mass. (Indigo Blue.) 

Pawtucket Dyeing & Bleaching Uo, I aw 
tneket, R. J. 

Pennypack Yarn Finishing Co., Holmes 
burg Pa 

Pond Lily Co., New Haven, Ct. 

Providence Mills Mfg. Co.,55 Girard Ave., 
Philadelphia. Pa. 

Rowland, Samuel, Schuylkill Haven, Pe 

Union Knitting Mills, Schuy]kill Haven, Pa 

Whittier Mills, Chattahoochee, Ga., Treas. 
urer’s Office, Springfield, Mass. 

Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and Finiteh- 
tine Machinery 

American Blower Co., Detroit. 

Antisdel E. M., 12 Miller St., Utica, N. Y., 
(Knit Dryer.) 
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Arlington Machine Works, (Arthur Birch), 
Arlington Heights, Mass. 

Birch Bros. (Albert birch), Somerville, 
Mass. 

Buffaio Forge Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Butterwortu, H.W, & Sons Uo Phila Pa. 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, 


ass. 
Delahunty Dyeing Machine Co., Pittston, 


Dubois, A. N., 2170 Sedgeley Ave., Phila. 

rairmount Macnine Co, #8 and Wood 
Sts, Philadelphia. 

Granger Foundry & Machine Co, Provi- 
dence, &. 1. 

Howard, Geo. C., Lansdowne, Pa. and 2123 
Market st Philade)phia, Pa. 

Kenyon, D. R. & Son, Raritan, N. J. 

Klauder. Weldon Dyeing Machine 
Amsterdem, N. Y. 

Parks & Woolson Machine Co., Spring- 
tleld, Vt. 

Philadelphia Drying Bocbinesy Cs Co 6721 
Germantown Aveé., Philadelphia 

Philadelphia Textile Machinery "4 “Han. 
cock and Somerset Sts, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Philadelphia Textile Specialty Co., 600 
North 12th St,, Phila. 

Phillips, The ” Thomas Co, 91-95 South 
Main St, Providence, R. I. 

Rusden Machine Co., Warren, R. I. 

Smith, Jas. Woolen Machinery Co., Phila. 
sturtevant, B. F. Co, 34 Oliver St, Boston, 
Mass. (Drying.) 

= House Cans 
ill, eupee Mtg. Co., 


Co., 


Providence, R. I. 


D 
Batley i Frank, Cedar Brook, New womney. 
Haedrich, E. M., Philadelphia, Pa 
Dyestuffs and Chemicals. 
Aweanz, F.E, & Co., 174-176 Purchase St., 
Bosto 
Bre! Rodgers Co., 34 Moore 8t., New 
Y 
Berlin Aniline W: rks, 72 Front 8t., N. Y. 
Bischoff, & Co, 83 Park Piace, N. Y. 
Bosson & Lane, 36 Central Wharf, Boston. 
Corey. 8. J, 273 Congress St, Boston 
Cassella Color € o., 183 Front St... New York, 
Dillon & Co, 20 Cedar St. New York 
Dubois, A. N., 2170 Sedgelev Ave., Phila. 
Elwell, Henry A. & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Co, 40 Stone 
St, N. Y. 
Ford, J. B.Co., Wyandotte, Mich, 
Fortner, L. B., "36 Straw berry St., Phila. 
Geisenheimer & Co, 189 Front St, New York. 
Holliday & Sons, Ltd., Read, 7 Platt St., 
New York. 
Jobnson, Chas. A, & Co, 22 Dey St, N. Y 
Keller,John J, & Co, 104-106 Murray St,N. ¥. 
Klipstein, A, & Co, 122 Pear! St, N. Y. 
Koechl. Victor, & Co, 122 Hudson St, N. Y. 
Kuttroff, Pickhardt & Co., New York. 
Linnehan, J. W. & Co., 185 High St., Boston. 
Molt Rros,. Millburv, Mass. (Indigo Blue.) 
N. Y. & Boston Dyewood Co, 55 Beekman 
8t, New York. 
Oil Seeds Pressing Co., 15.25 Whitehall 5t., 
New York. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co, 100 
William St , New York. 
Sharpless Dye Wood Ext. Co, The Bourse, 
Phila, Pa. 
Svkea & Street, 85 Water St, N. Y. 
Thayer, Fd. M., 104 Broad St. 2 Mass, 
ome LA - , 115 80. 2nd 8t., Philadelphia, Pa 
»D 
Seeral “Electric Co., 
York 
Sturtevant, Co., 
Edgings. 
See Tapes, Braids and Edgings. 
Electrotyping and Printing. 
Whitcomb, H.C, & Co, Boston. 
Elevators. 
Cohoes Foundry & Machine Co, Cohoes, N.Y. 
Eastern Machinery Co, The New Haven, 
Conn. 
Jeffrey Manufacturing €o., Columbus, 0. 
Howard, Geo. C., Lansdowne, Pa and 2123 
Market St, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Salem Elevator Works, Salem, Mass. 


44 Broad St., New 


B. F. Boston. 
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Electrical Construction, 
Genera! Electric Co., 44 Broad St., New 
York. 
Electric Fans. 
American Biower Co., Detroit. 
Buffalo Forge Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
bag a Electric Co., 44 Broad S8t., New 
ork 
Philxdelr hla Drying seoehinery Co., 6721 
Germantown Ave.,, Phila., F 
Sturtevant Co., K. F: , Boston. 
Electric Lighting. 
General Electric Co., 
York. 
Electric Motors. 
ee Electric Co., 44 Broad St., New 
or 
Sturtevant Co., B. F., Boston. 
Empleyers Time Recorders. 
Riggs & brothers, 310 Market st., 
phia, Pa 
Engine Stop 
Locke Regutator Co., Salem, Mass. 
Exhaust Heads. 
Burt Manutacturing Co , Akron, Ohio. 
a Gage & Supply Co., Pittsburgh, 


44 Broad 8t., New 


Philadel. 


The Sterling Blower & Pipe Mfg, Co., 44 
Hupshope St, Hartford, Conn. 
Sturtevant, B. F. Co., Boston, Mass. 
Fans— Exhaust and "Ventilating. 
See Ventilating Apparatus. 
Feed Water Heaters. 
nme Fuel Economizer Co., Matteawan 


Scaife, W. B. & Sons, Pittsburg, Pa. 

eed Water Pumps. 

Goulds Mfg. Co, Seneca Falls, N. Y. 
eee Gage & Supply Co., Pittsburgh, 


Scaife, W. B. & Sons, Pittsburg, Pa, 
Feeds. 
See Automatic Feeds. 


Filters. 
Automatic Water Purifying Co, 45 Broad- 


way, N.Y. 
ee Gage & Supply Co., Pittsburgh, 
a. 


Scaife, W. B. & Sons, Pittsburg, Pa. 
Finishing Machinery. 
See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and Finishing. 
Fluted Rolls 
Cohoes vounary & Machine Co.,Cohoes,N.Y 
Thurston, A.G & Son, Box 528, Fall River, 
Mass. 
Forges. 
Buffalo Forge Co., Buffaio, N.Y. 
Sturtevant Co, B. F., Boston. 
Friction Clutches. 
See Clutches. 
Friction Hoisting Drums. 
Eastern Machinery Co., New Haven, Conn. 
Fuel Economizers. 
ooo Fuel Economizer Co., Matteawan, 
MF; 
Steam Bol'er Equipment Co., 20 West 
Houston 8t., New York 
Fulling Mille for Weolen Goods. 
Hunt, Rodnev, Machine Co, Orange, Mass. 
Hunter Jas, Machine Co, No. Adams, Mass. 
Kenyon, D. R. & Son, Raritan, N. J. 
Garnetts. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co., 
cock and Somerset Sts., Phila. 
Smith, Jas. Woolen Machinery Co., Phila. 
Gas E 
Jones, —— 604 and Media Sts, Phila, Pa. 
Gas Exhausters. 
Sturtevant Co., B. F., 
Gauges 
Pittsburgh Gage & Supply Co., 
Pa, 


Han.- 


Boston. 
Pittsburgh, 


Geara. 
New Process Raw Hide Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Gear Cutting Machine. 
Whiton, The D. E,Co, New London, Conn. 
Generating Sets. 
Buffalo Forge Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Sturtevant Co., B. F , Boston. 
Heatin 
See Ventilating. 
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Medd 
Steel Meade Mfg. Co., 
Ave., Phila, 
Watson, L.8, Mfg. Co, Leicester, Mass. 
Hoisting Machinery. 
The Kastern Machinery Co., New Haven, 
Conn, 
Hose. 
Boston Belting Co., Boston. 
Hosiery Labels. 
Docker, Foster Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Saranac Electrical Mfg. Co., St. Joseph, 
Mosiery Boards. 
Pearson, J. ‘I, Kensington, Pa. 
Humidifying Apparatus. 
American Air Moistening Co., Boston. 
Mydro Extractors. 
American Tool & Machine Co , Boston. 
Rusden —_ Co,, Warren, R. 1. 
Kr i hi for Kuit Goods. 


1842 Germantown 





Craw, r* ~~ Laundry Machinery Co., So. 


Norwalk, Conn. 
Jacquard Cards. 
Rogers, H. E, South Manchester, Conn. 
Mnit Goods Edgings, Trimmings, etc. 
Cathcart, John & Co., 115 Franklin S8t., 
New York. 
Chapin, Geo. W. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Charles, Ww, B., Amsterdam, N. 
Cheney Bros, Silk Goods, 479 Broome St, 


roledter er Mig Co, 
town, ila, P 
Hepner & horwis, Lacings, 30 Howard St, 


+ - 
Krout & Fite Pie Co, Allegheny Ave. 
and Emerald S8t., Phil 
Weimar Bros, 1817 East york St, Phila. Pa. 
Mnit Geods Finishing Machines, 
Creches. Etc 
Arnold Sewing Machine Co., 216 High St, 
Newark, N. J. 
Craw, J. W. Lautdry Machinery Co., So. 
Norwalk, Conn. 
Merrow Machine Co, The, Hartford, Conn, 
Nye & Tredick Co., 606 Arch St, Phila, Pa. 
eB Williams, 2079 E. Cumberland St, 
hila 
—— & Gibbs Sewing Mch. Co., New 


Edgings, German.- 


Y 
Mnuitting Machine Cylinders. 
Paxton & O'Neill, 129 Bread st. Phila, Pa. 
Stafford & Holt, Little Falls, N. Y. 
Maitting Machinery. 

American Knitting Machine Co., 6th and 
Arch St... Philadelphia. Pa 

Antisdel, E. M,, 12 Miller St., Utica, N Y. 

Babcock Machine Works, Fort Plain, N. Y. 

Branson Machine Co., 506 N. American 8t., 

Pbiladelphia. 

Brinton, H. & Co., 218 Race St., Philadel. 
phia, Pa. 

Cooper Chas, Peontnaeen, Vt. 

Crane Mig. Co, .N. H. 

Excelsior Knitting ont aby Manufactur. 
ing Co., Allentown, Pa. 

Jenckes, E. Mtg. Co, Pawtucket, R. 1 

Jones, Lewis, 60 1-2 and Media Sts, Phila. 
delphia, Pa. 

Kennedy, Thos. (Cutters, etc.), Cohoes, N. Y 

Koretone age Machine Mfg. Co., 40 N 
7th 8t., Phila. 

Lamb Knitting Mach. Mfg. Co., Chicopee 
Falls, Mass, 

Leighton Machine Co, Manchester, N. H. 

Mayo Knitting Machine & Needle Co, 
Franklin, N.H. 

McMichael & Wildman Mfg. Co, Norris- 
town, Pa. 

Mueller. Arter, 760 Lexington Avenue., 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Nye & Tredick Co., 606 Arch St, Phila, Pa. 

Paxton & O'Neill. 127 Bread St, Phila, Pa. 

Pepper Mch. Works, Lakeport, N. H. 

Ruth & Co., Norristown, Pa. 

Scott & Williams, 2079 E. Cumberland St., 
Phila., Pa 

Snyder, Homer P. Mfg. Co., Little Falls, 


Staftord & Holt, Little Falls, N 
Taylor. James, "885 arch St.. 
Tompkins Bros., Troy, N.Y. 


¥- 
Philadelphia. 
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Mnitting Needles and a 
Breedon, Wm, & Son, Amsterdam, N. Y. 
Brinton, H, & Co., 213 Race St., Philadel 
phia, Pa 

Cooper Chas, Bennington, Vt. 

Corey, Wm, Co, Manchester, N. H. 

Crane Mfg. Co. Lakeport, N. H. 

Dodge Needle bo. Manchester, N. . 

Ives, Loyal T, New Brunswick. N. J 

Keystone Knitting Machine Mfg. Co., 40 N 
7th St., Philadelphia. 

Lamb gr Machine Mfg. Co., Chico. 
pee Falls, Mass. 

Manufacturers’ Supplies Co., 66 No. 4th St. 
ay iia. 

Mayo Kn ss Machine & Needle Co 
Franklin 

Page Needle Co , Chicopee Falls, Mass. 

Treat, Orion, Manchester Green, Conn. 

Wardwell Needle Co, beatae WN. H. 

Knotter for Spoole 
Barver & Colman, ll Pemberton 8q.,Boston 

Labeling Machine. 

a Electrical Mfg. Co., 8t. Joseph, 
ich. 

Labeoratery Outfits. 

Feidt, Geo. D. & Co, 828 Arch St. Phila, Pa. 

Leather. 

Houghton, E. F. & Co., 8rd and Somerset 
Sts., Phi'e. 
Leather Boards. 
Rogers, H. E, South Manchester, Conn. 
ms. 
Draper Company, H mpetete, Mass. 
Fairmount Machine Works, 22d and Wood 
Sts, Philadelphia. 
Howard, Geo. C., Lansdowne, Pa. and 2128 
Market St. ° Philadelphia, Pa. (For wire.) 
Kilbura, Lincoln & Co, fall River, Mass. 
Leigh, Evan A., 35 Mason Bldg., Boston. 
Lowell Machine Sho well, Mass. 
Mason Machine Work: ‘Teunton, Maas. 
Smith, Jas. Woolen Machinery Co., Phila. 
Whitin Machine Works, W hitinsville, Me, 

Leopers 

Beattie’ 8 Machine Works, Cohoes, N. Y. 

Lubricators 
Dixon, Jos., Crucihle Co, Jersey City. N. 1 
— Gage & Supply Co., Pittsburgh 


Lumber. 

Stearns, A.T, Lumber Co, Neponset, Mass. 
Lumpers. 

Gerry, George, & Son, Athol, Mass. 
Machinery Dealers. 

Grant & Williams, Park Row Bldg., New 


org. 

“Fae Be. Ed, & Bro, 28 Strawberry St, 
hil 

Pittsburgh Gage & Supply Co., Pittsburgh, 


Schofield, Geo, L. Phila., Pa 
Taylor, James, 835 Arch St., 
Machinists. 
“— England Machine Co., Pawtucket, 
i 


Philadelphia 


Machinists’ Tools. 
Dodge Mfg Co., Mishawaka, Ind. 
Whiton, The D. E. Co, New London, Conn. 
Mails. 
Walder, J, Paterson, N.J. 
Measuring and Folding Machines. 
Curtis & Marble: Machine Co,Worcester, Ms. 
Elliott & Hall, 5444 Hermon 8t, Worcester 


Co., Springfield 


Mass. 
Parks & Woolson Mach. 
Vt. 


Mechanical Draft. 
American Blower Co., Detroit, 
Boston Blower Co.. Nyde Park. Mass. 
Buffa'o Forge Co, Buffalo., N. Y. 
Sturtevant, r. F. Co., Boston, Mass. 
Mechanical Engineers. 
American Blower Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Buffalo Forge Co., Buffalo, N.Y. 
Green, Samuel M., Hols oke, Mass. 
Sterling ®lower & Pipe Mfg. Co, The, 44 
Huvshope Ave. Harttord, Conn. 
Sturtevant Co.. 8. F., Boston. 
Suck, Adolph, 179 Summer St., Boston. 
Mercerizing rer 
Butterworth, I. W. & Sons. Pb‘ 'adelphia. 
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Granger Foundry & Machine Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I. 

Klauder Weldon Dyeing Machine Co., 
Amsterdam, N. 

Philadelphia Textile Specialty Co., 500 
North 12th St., Phila. 

Rusden Machine Co., Warren, R. I. 


Mill Architects. 


See Architects & Mill Engineers. 


Mill Baskets. 


Crane Bros., Westfield, Mass. 
x Bro, Port Chester, N. Y. 


Barrow, W. “3, 130 N. 12th St., Philadelphia. 


See Brushes. 


Mill Builders and Engineers. 


Ferguson, John W. Paterson, N. J. 


Mill Sewing Machines. 


(See Sewing Machines and Supplies.) 


American Suppl Co, Providence, R. 1. 

Bamford & Smith. Pascoag, R. 1 

Bristol, The, Co., Waterbury, Conn 

se a Benj. Son, Gun Mill, Paterson, 
N 


Chase Pulley Co., Providence, R. I. 

Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co., Bristol, R.I 

Dodge Mfg. Co., Mishawakes, Ind. 

Easton. Burnham Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 

Houghton, E. F. & Co., 8rd and Somerset 
Sts , Phila. 

Jefferson, Ed, & Bro, 28 Strawberry St, 
Phila, Pa. 

Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., Columbus, O. 

Keystone Leather Belting Works, Norris- 
town, Pa. 

Lane, W. T. & Bro., Port Chester, N. Y. 

Main Belting Co, 1219 Carpenter St, Phila. 

Oil Seeds Pressing Co., 15-25 Whitehall St., 
New York. 

Pittsburgh Gage & Supply Co., Pittsburgh, 


Pa. 

Shaw, Vistar, Ring Traveller Co., Provi- 
dence 

Smith, Se Winton Machinery Co., Phila. 

Southern Bobbin Co., Greensboro, N.C. 

Steel-Heddle Mfg. Co., 182 Germantown 
Ave. Phila. 

Stephenson Mfg. Co., Albany, N. Y. 

Sterling Blower & Pipe Mfg. Co, The, 44 
Huyshope Ave, Hartford, Conn. 

Sweet & Doyle, Cohoes, N.Y 

Thurston, A. G, & Son, Fall River, Mass. 

Watson, Me 8, Mfg. Co, Leicester, Mass. 


Napping Machines. 


Columbia mee “Machine Co., Somer- 
ville, Ma: 
—— & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, 


as 

denen. Lewis, 60 1-2 and Media Sts., Phila 
delphia, P 

— & Woolson Mach. Co., Springfield, 


Neils (@alk.) 


le, Wm. & Co., 54 Howard St., N. Y. 
Wicolm Mills Co., Frankford, ot 


Oil Cu 


Pittsburgh Gage & Supply Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa 


oil Filters. 


Burt Manufacturing Co., Akrun, Ohio. 

Houghton, E. F. & Co., 8rd and Somerset 
Ste., Phila. 

Pittsburgh Gage & Supply Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa, 


Houghton, E, F. & Co., 8rd and Somerset 
Sts., Phila. 

Oil Seeds Pressing Co., 15-25 Whitehall St. 
New York. 

Stephenson Mfg. Co., Albany, N. Y. 


Ollless Bearings 


=. e 
Arguto Ojlless Bearing Co, Wayne Junc- 
tion, Phila. 


Overhead Track«. 


Putnam & Co., 150 Nassau St., New York. 
N.Y 


Overseaming Machines. 


Arnold Lg Machine Co, 216 High 8t., 
Newark, A A 
Merrow Bhchine Co., Hartford, Conn. 
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Union Special Sewing Machine Co., 75 Kin- 
zie St., Chicago, e 
Von Buchw ald, W...,120 No. 7th St., Phila. 
a & Gibbs ainken Machine Co., New 
or 
Oxidizing Machtacey. 
Dubois, A. N., 2170 Seageley Ave., Phila. 
Packing. 
Boston Belting Co, Boston. 
Jenkins Bros., New York. 
Pantagraphs for Mill Engravi 
Johnson, U. A, & Co, 22 Dey St, New ork. 
Paper Tubes. 
Sayford Paper Specialty Co., Camden, N. J. 
Patent Solicitors. 
Crosby & Grexory, 34 School St, Boston. 
Siggers, E.G., Washington D.C. 
Straley, Hasbrouck & Schloeder, 257 Broad. 
way, New York. 
Perforated Metals. 
ee A. J. & Co.,%8 Pearl St., New 
ork. 
Peroxide of Sodium. 
Roessier & Hasslucher Chemical Co., 100 
William St, New York. 
Picker Sticks. 
Southern Bobbin Co., Greensboro, N.C, 
Pipe Covering. 
Keasbey, R. A, 83 Warren St, New York. 
Pneumatic Conveying. 
See Ventilat 
Power Transmitting Machinery. 
Arguto Oiileses Bearing Co, Wayne Junc- 
tion, Phils. 
Chase’ Pulley Co., Providence, R. I. 
Dodge Mfg. Co, Mishawaka, Ind 
Eastern Machinery Co, New Haven, Conn. 
Fairmount Machine Works, 224 and Wooa 
Sts, Philadelphia. 
Howard, Geo. C., Lansdowne, Pa. and 2123 
Market St, PhiJadelphia, Pa 
Hunter, Jae, Machine Co, No. Adams, Mass. 
Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., Columbus, oO. 
Kilburn, Lincoln & Co, Fall River, Mase 
Pittsburgh Gage & Su pply Co., Pittsburgh, 


Rusden Machine Co,, Warren, R. I. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co., 6721 
Germantown Ave., Phila. 
anew Manufacturing Co., Saginaw, 
ch. 
Smith, Jas. Woolen Machinery Co., Phila, 
Preparatory Machinery, (Cotton). 
Atherton, A. T., Mach. Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 
Howard & Bullough Am, Machine Co., 
Pawtucket, R. I. 
Kitson Machine Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Saco & Pettee Machine Shops, Newton 
Upper Fal's, Mass, 
Press Boards and Fenders. 
Rogers, H. E, South Manchester, Conn. 
Presses. 
Boomer & Boschert Press Co., 388 West 
Water St., Syracuse, N. 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co., Philadel. 


phia. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, Ms 
Hart, Charles, Frankford, Philadelphia. 
Howard, Geo C., Lansdowne, Pa and 2128 
Market St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Phillips Co. The Thomas, = er enen, R. I. 
Spence & Rideout, Nashua, N 1. 
(Power, Screw, Hydraulic, Hollow Steam 
Piate). 
Pulleys. 
See Power Transmitting Machinery. 
Puamps. 
Goulds Mfg. Co, Seneca Falls, N. Y. 
Rusden Machine Co,, Warren, R. I. 
Purifying & Filtration Plants. 
Scaite,W B. & Sons, Pittsburg, Pa. 
Rag Pickers. 
Smith, Jas. Woolen Mach. Co., Phila, Pa. 
Raw Hide Gears. 
New Process Raw Hide Co, Syracuse, N, Y 
Reed and Harness Manufacturers. 
American Supply Co, iy" dalam R.I. 
Walder, J, Paterson, N. 
Remnants 
Feingold, "I. & D., 91 Bedford St., Boston. 
Ribbons. 
Cheney Bros, 8. Manchester, Ct. 
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—— Travellers. 
daven Mig. Co, 50 Columbia Heights, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 
5 ae fing Traveller Co., Providence, 


Shaw, Victor, Ring Traveller Co., Proyvi. 
dence, R. I. 
tope Transmission. 
Dodge Mfg, Co., Mishawaka, Ind. 
Moving Cans. 
Hill, James Mfg. Co., Providence, R. I. 
N. K. Ventilating & Heating Co, 980 Manton 
Ave, Providence, R. I. 
Laminar Fibre Co., No, Cambridge, Mass. 
Walrus Fibre Mfg. Co., Medford, Mass. 
Mubber Covered Rollers and Goeds. 
boston Belting Co., Boston. 
Rubber Stamps. 
Yeulo Co, York, Pa 
Saddles and Mtirrups, 
Vixon Lubricating Saddle Co., Bristol, R. 1 
Scales 
Sweet& Doyle, Cohoes, N. Y. 
Scallep Machines. 
Merrow Machine Co., 
tcheools,. 
International 
Scranton. Pa. 
New Bedford Textile School, New Bedford, 
Mass. 
Sewi 
Arno 
Newark, N. J. 
Arlington Machine Works, (Arthur Birch), 
Arlington Heights, Mass. 
Birch Bree. (Albert Birch), Somerville, 


Mass 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, 


Hartford, Conn. 


Correspondencsa Schools, 


Machines and Supplies. 
d Sewing Machine Co., 216 High S8t,. 


Mass. 
Dinsmore Mfg. Co., Salem, Mass. 
Fules, L. F., Walpole, Mass. 
Goldstein, [., 505 Arch St., Phila. 
Manufacturers’ Suppiies Co., 66 No. 4th St., 
Philadelphia. 
Rusden Machine Co., Warren, R. I. 
Union Button Sewing Mch. Co., 
St., Boston 
Union Special Sewing Machine Co., 75 Kin. 
zie St., Chicago, Il. 
Von Buchwald, W. J., 120 No. 7th St., Phila. 
Willcox & Gibbs 8. M. Co., New York. 
Shafting Spangers, Etc. 
See Power Tran hinery. 
Shearing Machinery. 
see Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and Finishing. 
Shell Rells. 
Cohoes Foundry & Mach. Co. Cohoes, N. Y 
en, A. G, & Son, Box 528, Fal) River, 
M 
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Shattles. 
See Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles, Rtv. 
Shuttie Checks. 
Victor Shuttle Check Co., Auburn, N. Y. 
Silk Machinery. 
Butterworth, H.W. SonsCo, Philadelphia. 
Granger Foundry & Machine Co., Provi. 
dence, R. I. 
Mason Machine Works, Taunton, Mass. 
Rusden Machine Co., Warren. R. I. 
Singe Plates. 
Butterworth, H.W. Sons Co., Philadelphia. 
Lowell Textile School, Lowell, Mass. 
Philadelphia Textile School, Phila, Pa. 
Screens (Perforated.) 
See under Perforated Metal. 
Selling Agents. 
See Commission Merchants, 
Separators. 
Draper Co., The, Hopedale, Mass. 
Ring Frame Thread Protector Co. » The 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 
Taunton-New Bedford Copper Co., New 
Bedford, Mass. 
Singeing Machines. 
Arlington Machine Works,(A 
Arlington aT hts, Maes. 
Birch Bros. Albert Birch). 
Mass. 


Arthur Birch), 


Somerville. 
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Butterworth, H. W. Sons Co., Philadelphia. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, Ms. 
Granger Foundry & Machine Co., Provi- 
dence, K. I. 
Rusden Machine Co., tae R. I, 
Sizing. Starch and ‘@u 
Arabol Mfg. Co., 155 W illiam St., New York. 
Elwell, Henry A. & Co., Philadel hia, Pa, 
O. K. Soap Co., 968 Franklin St., Phila. 
Stein, Hirsch & Co, 165 Duane St, New York. 
Slashers. 
Cohoes F’ndry & Machine Co, Cohoes, N.Y 
Lowell Machine Shop, Lowell, Mass. 
a The Thomas, Co., Providence, R.1. 


Bo 
Elwell, Henry A. & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
India Alkali Works, Boston, Mass. 
O. K. Soap Co., 968 Franklin St., Phila. 
Spindles. 
amtord & Smith, Pascoag, R. I. 
seed, Ben}’s, Sons, Gun Mill, Paterson, 


Draper Company, Hopedale, Mass. 
Easton-Burnham Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 
Ward & Vandergrift, Elmer, N. J. 
Whitin Machine Wks, Whitinsville, Mass. 
Spindle Tubes. 
amford & Smith, Pascoag, R. I. 
Spinning C linders. 
. E. Ventilating & Heating Co, 986 Manton 
‘Ave, Providence, R. I. 
Spinning Frames. 
See Cotton Machinery. 
Spinning Rings 
raper Company, Hopedale, Mase 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co, Whitins. 
ville, Mass. 
Spinning Tubes 
aeney. Benj’s. Son, Gun Mill, Paterson, 


ous See Bobbins, Spools Shuttles, Etc. 
Spooler Kuotter. 

Barber & Colman, 11 Pemberton 8q.,Boston. 
Stamps for Hosiery. 

Atlas Copper Stamp Works,15 Whitehall 


8t 
Wells, Wilfred, 605 W. Lehigh Ave., Phila. 
Yenlo Co., York, Pa 


Steam Boilers. 
Babcock & Wilcox Co., The, 29 Cortland 
St., New York City 
B: own, Cc. H, & Co, Fitchburg, Mass. 
Steam Boiler Insurance 
Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection & Insur- 
ance Co, Hartford, Conn. 


Steam Engines. 
American Blower Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Brown, C. H, & Co, Fitchburg, Mass. 
Buffalo Forge Co., Buffalo, } 
Hooven (The), Owens & 'Rentschler Co 
Hamilton, O. 
Rusden Machine Co., Warren, R, I. 
Sturtevant, B. F. & Co., Boston. 
Steam Surface Coverings. 
Keasbey, Robert A., New York. 
Steam Specialties. 
Butterworth. H. W.Sons Co., Philadelphia. 
Houghton, E. F. & Co., 3rd and Somerset 
St-., Phila. 
Jenkins Bros., New York. 
Locke Regulator Co., Salem, Mass. 
New York Lubricating Oil Co., 35 Water 
St., New York. 
Pees Gage & Supply Co., Pittsburgh, 
"a 


Rusden Machine Co., Warren, R. I. 
Sterling Blower & Pipe Mfg. Co, The, 44 
Huyshope Ave, Hartford, Conn, 

Sturtevant Co., B. F., Boston. 

Steam Valves. 
Jenkins Bros., New York, 

Stop Motion for Looms. 
See, Warp Stop Motions. 

Tanks, Tubs and Vatse. 
Davis, G. M. & Son, Palatka, Fla, 
Cypress Lumber Co, Apalachicola, Fla, 
Lewis, H. F. & Co., New Orleans, La, 
Rusden Machine Go. Warren, R. I, 
Stearns, A. T. Lumber Co, Nenonset, Mass. 
Stevens, D. B. & Co., Auburn, Me, 
Woolford, George, 2240 No. 9th St, Phila, Pa. 
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Tapes, Braidsand Edgings. 
Lutheart, John, & Co, 115 Franklin St, N. Y 
Chupin, Geo. W Philadelphia Pa. 
rriedberger Mfg. Co, Germantown, Pa. 
Hamilton, J. H. & Co., 8t Franklin St.,N. Y. 
wKrout & Fite Mfg. Co., Allegheny Ave. anc 
Emerald 3t., Philadelphia. 
Weimar Bros, 1817 Kast York St, Phila, Pa. 
Temples. 
Draper Uo., Hopedale, Mass. 
Tension Pulleys. 
Arguto Oilless Bearing Co, Wayne June. 
tivn, Phila. 
N. KE, Ventilating & Heating Co, 980 Manton 
Ave, Providence, R. I 
Fentering Machines. 
See Dyeing, Bleaching M 
Tenter Clips. 
See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and Finishing 
Machinery. 
Testing Muchines. 
lioward, Geo. C., Lansdowne, Pa. and 2123 
Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Textile Schools. 
See Schools. 
Thread Board for Spinning & Twist- 
ing Frames. 
Houghton, L. fT. Worcester, Mass. 
Tickets and Labels. 
Saranac wlectrical Mfg Co., St. Joseph, 
Mich. 
Tower Clocks. 
Howard E. Clock Co., 403 Washington 8t., 
Boston; 41 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Trucks. 
slingsby H. C., 253 Broadway, New York. 
Turbine Governors. 
Kepioxgle Governor Works, Akron, O. 
Turbines. 
(See Water Wheels.) 
Twine Machinery. 
Brownell, @.L, orcester, Mass. 
Twisting Machinery. 
Brownel),G@ L., Worcester, Mass. 
Bullock, Mach Co., O. 8,, 179 Broadway, 
Cambridgeport, Mass. 
Valves. 
Boston Belting Co., Boston, Mass. 
Locke Regulator Co., Salem, Mass. 
Ventilating Apparatus. 
Aliington & Curtis my 3 Co, Saginaw, 
Mich., 81 Wareham 8t., Boston, 
American Air Moistening,Co., Boston 
American Blower Co., De ‘roit, Mich. 
Berry, A. Hun, 23 W. lst St, Boston, Mass. 
Boston Blower Co., Hyde Park, Mass. 
Buffalo Forge Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Massachusetts Fan Co., Waltham, Mass. 
New England Ventilating & Heating Co, 
Providence. R. I. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co., 6721 
Germantown Ave., Philadelphia. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co, Han. 
cock St, above Lehigh Ave, Phila, Pa. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons, Graniteville, Mass. 
The Sterling Blower & Pipe Mfg. Co., 44 
Huyshope St, Hartford, Conn. 
Sturtevant, B. &. Co, 4% Oliver St, Boston, 
Mass. 
Warp Stop Motions. 
Draper Co., Hopedale, Mass. 
Washers (Cleth). 
Arlington Machine Works, (Arthur Birch ) 
Arlington Heights, Mass. 
Birch Brothers (Albert Birch), Somerville, 
Mass 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co., Philade!, 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co, Orange, Masg. 
Hunter, Jas, Machine Co, No. Adams, Mes t 
Kenyon, D. R., & Son, Raritan, N. J. 
Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R. I. 
Rusden Machine Co , Warren, R. I. 
Washing Soda. 
Ford, J. B. Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 
Watchman’s Clocks. 
Eco Magneto Clock Co, 620 Atlantic Ave, 
Boston. 
Howard, E Clock Co., 408 Washington St., 
Boston, Mass.,41 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Nanz & Co, 127 Duane St., New York. 
Riggs & Brothers, 310 Market St., Philadel. 
phia, Pa. 
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Water Purifiers & Filters. 
Automatic Water Purity ing Co., 45 Broad. 
way,N.Y 
Scaife, W. B. & Sons, Pittsburg, Pa. 
Water Wheels. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co, Orange, Maas. 
Leffel, James, & Co, Springfiela, vo. 
Water Wheel Governors. 
Cohoes Foundry & Macnine Uo, Cohoes, 
Leffel, James & Co, Springfield, Ohio. 
Replogle Governor Work-~-, Broadway and 
Chestnut Sts., Akron, Uhio. 
Winders. (Back.) 
Taylor, Jas., 835 Arch St., Philadeiphia. 
Winder Bobbins 
Sweet & Doyle, Cohoes, N. Y. 
Winders. (Hesiery.) 
Altemus, Jacob K., Philadelphia. 
Foster Machine Co., Westfield, Mass, 
Lever, Oswald, Lehigh Ave. and Mascher 
St., Philadelphia. 
saree. Homer P. Mfg. Co., Little Falls, 


Universal Winding Co, 95 South Street, 
oston. 
Weod Pulleys. 
Chase Pulley Co,, Providence, R. I. 
Dodge Mtg Co., Mishawaka, Ind. 
or Gage & Supply Co., Pittsburgh, 
a. 


Saginaw Manufacturing Co, Saginaw, Mich. 
Weel Cleaning Compound. 

Ford, J. B. Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 

India Alkali Works, Boston. 
Wool! Combing Machinery. 

Leigh, Evan A. 35 Mason Bldg., Boston, 


Weol and Waste Dusters. 
Atias Foundry and Mch. Co., Newark, N.J. 
Gerry, Geo, & Son, Athol, Mass. 
Sargents’, C. G., Sons, Graniteville, Mass. 
Smith, Jas. Woolen Machinery Co., Phila. 


Weolen and Worsted Machinery. 
Altemus, Jacob K., 2816 N. 4th St, Pray, Pa, 
American Tool and Machine Co., Boston, 
Argato Oilless Bearing Co, Wayne Junc- 

tion, Phila 

Arlington Mech. Works (Arthur Birch), Ar- 
lington Heights, Mass. 

Atlas Foundry and Mch Wks... Newark,N.J, 

— Brothers (Albert Birch), Somerville, 

ass. 

Butterworth, H.W. Sons Co., Philadelphia. 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, 
Mass. 

Fales, L. F , Walpole, Mass. 

Fairmount Machine Works, 22d and Wood 
Sts, Philadelphia. 

Furbush, M. A. &Son Machine Co, Phila, Pa, 

Harwood, Geo.S. & Son, 53 State St., Boston. 

Howard, Geo. C., Lansdowne, Pa. and 2198 
Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co, Orange, Mass. 

Hunter, Jas, Machine Co. No. Adams, Masa, 

Jefferson, Ed, & Bro, 28 Strawberry St, 
Phila, Pa. 

Kensington Machine Works, Mascher St., 
below Lehigh Ave., Phila. 

Kenvon D. R. & Son, Raritan, N. J. 

Leigh, Evan A. 35 Mason Bldg, Boston. 

Lever, Oswald, Lehigh Ave. and Mascher 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lowe, Stephen C., 186 Devonshire St., 
Boston. Agt. John Hetherington & Sons, 
Ltd, 

Parks & Woolson Machine Co., Spring. 
fleld, Vt. 

Philadeipnia Drying Machinery Co., 672] 
Germantown Ave., Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co., Han. 
cock and Somerset Sts., Philadelphia, 

Phillips Co. The Thomas, Providence, R. I. 

Rusden Machine Co., Warren, R. I. 

Sargent’s, C. G., Sons, Graniteville, Mass. 

Schofield, Geo. L., Philadelphia. 

Smith, Jas. Woolen Machinery Uo , Phila, 

Wool Oiling Apparatus. 
Harwood,Geo.S. &Son,53 State St., Boston. 

Wool Shoddies. 

Becker, C, W., Agt., Amsterdam, N. Y. 

Riverdale Woolen Co , Northbridge, Mass, 

Slack, Wm. H. H., & Bro, Springfield, Vt. 
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Weel Washing, Preparing and Dry- 
ing Machinery. 


Hunter, Jas., Machine Co., No. Adams, 


ass. 
Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R, I. 
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Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co., 6721 
Germantown Ave., Philadelphia 

Philadelphia Textile Muchinery Co., Han. 
cock and Somerset Sts., Phila. 

Sargent’s, C. G, Sons, Gre site ville, Mera, 

Smith, Jas. Woolen Machinery Co., Phila. 


YARN, THREADS, ETC. 


Banding. 
Moore, C. & Co, 12 8. 5th St, Phila, Pa. 
Tucker & Cook Mfg. Co, Conway, Mass. 
Toohey, M J. & Co., Fa)) River, Mass. 
Whittier Mills, Chattahoochee, Ga, Treas- 
urer’s Office, Springfield, Mass. 


Cotton Yarns. 
American Cotton Yarn Exchange, 67 
Chauncy 8t., Boston. 
Bailou Yarn Uo.,, Providence, R. I 
Blytne, Richard ae 114 Chestnut St., Phila. 
Buckingham Paulson Co., 33 Leonard St. 
New York. 
Catlin & Co, New York and Boston. 
Chapin, Geo. W., 229 Church St,, Phila., Pa. 
Charles, W. B., Amsterdam, 
Dana Warp Mills, Westbrook, Me. 
Dexter Yarn Co., Pawtucket, R. | 
Dodds, J.8., 517 Wool Exchange, New York. 
Eddy & Street, Providence, R. 1 
Spring St. N. 
Eichmann & Sternberg, New Y ang 
Grant Yarn Co, Fitchburg, Mas 
Greene & Daniels Mfg. Co, Pawtucket. R. 1. 
Indian Orchard Co., Indian a Mass. 
Jenckes, E., Mtg. Co., Pawtucket, R. 1. 
Mitchell, Jas. K, & Co, Boston and Phila. Pa. 
Moeller & Littauer, 109 Greene St, New 
York. 
euspomers, J. . Co, Windsor Locks, Ct. 
Monument Mills, Housatonic, Mass. 
Morgan, E. A., 54 Franklin St., N. Y. 
Orswell Mills, Fitchburg, Mass 
Saikeld, A. D. & Bro., 66 Leonard St., N. Y. 
Tucker & Cook Mfg. Uo, Conway. Mass 
Whittier Mills, Chattaeoochee, Ga., Treas- 
Office, Springfield, Mass. 


Cotton Yarns Wool Spun. 
Broadbent, J. & Sons, Unionville, Conn. 
Flax. Hemp. Jute and Rouse. 
Fawcett, Hughes, 115 Franktin 8t., N. Y 
fichmann & Sternberg, 530 Broadway, N. Y. 
Morgan, E., A., 54 Franklin St., 


Gassed Yarns. 
Ballou Yarn Co.. . rovidence, R. I. 
Dodds, J. 8., 517 Wool Exchange, New York. 
Eichmann & Sternberg, New York. 
areene & Daniels Mfg. Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 
Glazed Yarns. 
Ballou Yarn Co., Providence R. I. 
Blythe, Ricbara A., 114 Chestnut St., Phila. 
Chapin, Geo. W. , 229 Church 8t, Phila., Pa 
Eichmann & Sternberg, 530 Broadway, N. Y. 
indian Orchard Co., Indian Orchard, Mass. 
Lorimers,Wm. H,. & Son Co., Philadelphia. 
Malcolm Mills Co, Frankford, Pa. 
Orswel Mills, Fitchburg. Mass. 
Rockwell, E. M, Leominster, Mass. 
Salkeld, A. D. & Bro., 6 Leonard S8t., N. Y 
Skerry, A T, & Co, 7 Leonard 8t, N. 
Walcott & ‘Campbell Spinning Co, ‘New 
York Mills, Oneida Co. N. Y. 
Whittier Mills, eects Ga., Treas. 
urer’s Office, Springfield, Mass. 
Harness Twine. 
Ballou Yarn Co., Providence, R. I. 
Cranston Worsted Milis, Bristol, R. I. 
Eichmann & Sternberg, 530 Broadway, N.Y, 
Fawcett, Hughes, 115 Franklin St., N. Y. 
Moore, C., & Co., (8. W. cor. 5th and Mar 
ket Sts. ) 
Morgan, E. A., 54 Franklin St., N. Y. 
Whittier Mills, Chattahoochee, Ga., Treas. 
urer’s Office, Springfield. Mass, 
Hosiery and Knitting Yar 
Blythe, Richard A., 114 Chestnut St. Phila 
Hoyer. B. F. Co., Camden, N.J. 
Broadbent. J. & Sons, Unionville, Conn. 
Cranston Worsted Mills, Bristol, R. I. 


Caoapin, Geo. , 229 Church St., Phila., Pa. 
WVexter Yarn A Puwtuckel, 
Greene & Daniels Mfg.Co, Pawtucket, m3 
Herbst, Albert & Co., E. Allegheny ave.. 
Philadelphia. 
Hyde, E. 8, 228 Chestnut St, Phila, Pa. 
cquepes, E., Manufacturing Co, Pawtucket, 


Mitchell, James E, & Co, Phila. and Boston 
Monument Mills, Housatonic Mags. 
Moeller & Littauer, 109 Greene St., New 
York. 
) rem, Sy yt Worcester, Mass. 
Skerry, A & Co., 47 Leonard St., N.Y. 
Mercerized Yarns. 
Blythe, Richard A. 114 Chestnut St., Phila. 
Dodds, J.3.,517 Wool Exchange,New York. 
Eichmann & Sternberg, 580 Broadway,N.Y. 
Harper, E. J., 395 Broa..way, New York. 
Indian Orchard Co., Indian Orchard, Mass, 
Lerimer, Wm. Pi & Scns Co, Philadelphia. 
Montgomery, J. R. & Co., Windsor Locks. 
Conn. 
Morgan, E. A., 54 Franklin St,, N. Y. 
aera Yarn Finisning Co., Holmes- 
barg, Pa 
Mohair Yarns. 
Cranston Worsted Mills. Bristol, R. I. 
Montgomery & Co, J. R, Windsor Locks, Ct. 
Morgan, E. A., 54 Franklin St., N. ¥ 


Novelty Yarns, Tinsels, Silk Noils, Etc. 


Cransion Worsted Mills, Bristoi, R.1 
Eichmann & Sternberg, 530 Broadway, N.Y. 
Indian Orchard Co., Indian Orchard, Masr. 
Malcolm Mills ‘‘o, 229 Chestnut St, Phila,Pa. 
— & Littauer, 109 Greene St., New 
ork 
om aed &Co,J.R, Windsor Legos. ct. 
Skerry, A & Co, 47 Leonard, St, N 
Silk Yarns. 

Chapin, Geo. W., 229 Church St., Phila., Pa. 
Cheney Bros, 8. Manchester and Hartiord 


Ct. 
Eddy & Street, Providence, R. I. 
Eichmann & Sternberg. 530 Broadway, NY. 
Moeller & Littauer, 109 Greene St., New 
York. 
Ryle Wm. & Co, 54 Howard 8t, N. Y. 
Woolen and Merino Varna. 
Boyer. B. F. Co., Camden, N, J. 
Broedbent, J. & Sons, Unienville, Conn. 
Eaton 1 Rapids Woolen Mills, Eaton Rapids, 


Mic 

Eddy _ Street, Providence, R. I. 

Harper, E. J.. 395 Broadway, New York. 

Hyde, E. 8, 228 Chestnnt St, Phila, Pa. 

Jenckes, E. Mfe. Co.. Pawtucket. R. I. 

Moeller & Littauer, 109 Greene St., New 
York. 

Rockwell, E. M, l.eominster, Mass. 

Salkeld, A. D. & Bro., 66 Leonard St. 

Skerry, A. T, & Co, 47 Leonard St, N. ¥. 

Solis, Andrew J, Jr, & Co, 179 Devonshire 
&t. Roaton, Maas. 

Speed, James, 170 Summer St , Boston. 

Worsted Yarns. 

Alleghany Worsted Mills, Phila, Pa. 

Boyer, B. F.Co, Camden, N. 4 

Campion, Richara, 17 Bank St., Phila- 

Cranston Worsted Mills, Bristol, RB. 1. 

Croft. Howland, & Sons, cor. Eyeanwey and 
Jefferson Ave., Camden, N. 

Harper, E. G., 395 Broadw av, New York. 

Herbst, Albert, & Co., E. Allegheny Ave., 
Philadelphia.’ 

Moeller & Littauer, 109 Greene St., New 
York. 

Pocasset Worsted Co., Thornton, R.I. 

Qeensbury Mil's, Worcester, Mass. 

Salkeld, A. D. & Bro., 66 Leonard St., 1% 
Skerrv, “A. T, & On. 47 Leonard os, 5, 5. 

Speed, James, 170 Summer St, Boston 
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FACTORY. WASTES. 


I have found ways to utilize many wastes and unapplied substances, converting 
losses into profits. Send for Waste Product Blank and Pamphlet. 


DR, PETER T. AUSTEN, F.C.S., Chemical Expert, 


80 BROAD ST., NEW YORK. 
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WE WANT MACHINERY TO BUILD. oosince ences: 


castings, and build machines complete, or any part of the work you want from 
start to finish, at most reasonable prices. 


NEW ENGLAND MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, R. I. 


Machinists and Electrical Contractors. 


WHEN YOU HAVE OLD SPINDLES 


of any kind FOR SALE send a postal card for our prices. We also 
buy Secona-hand Machinery and Scrap Iron. 


GRANT c& WiLLiamMs, 
PARK ROW BUILDING, - - - NEW YORK, 


Factory Buildings and Power For Sale. 


Main Building 280x50 feet. 2 stories. Brick with metal root. 
L, 40x90 feet. story. Brick with metal roof. 
L 40x80 feet. 1 story. Brick with metal roof. 














Shop 20x30 feet. 1 story. Brick with metal roof. 
Also, Cotton Gin House and Warehouse. 200 h. p (water 


power). 40 year lease at $5.00 per h. p. per annum. 


A GREAT BARCAIN. 


J. D. KENNEDY, 


Mammoth Springs, Ark 
CUTHBERT, GEORGIA 





WOOLEN MILLS. 


We want Woolen Mills at Sault Ste. 
Marie. We offer manufacturers abund- 
ance of cheap electric power from the 
50,000 horse power canal and plant, 
utilizing the waters of Lake Superior, 
just completed ; free sites and a remis- 
sion of local taxes. Wool supply from 
Michigan and the Montana ranges. 
Labor supply ample. Rail and water 


Invites additional manufacturing enter- 
prises, capital, and a good class of new 
citizens. Health, educational, home and 
fruit centre. Fine farming, stock raising 
and timber section. On Central of Georgia 
and Georgia, Florida & Alabama Railroads; 
branch road to Fort Gaines; other roads 
projected. Bright future ahead. Address, 
R. L. More, Mayor; GEORGE MCDONALD, 
President Bank of Cuthbert; J. W. STAN. 
FORD, President Bank of Randolph. 
Mention this paper. 


KNITTER WANTED 


Who thoroughly understands Tompkins ma 





routes east, west and south, and lowest 
‘ s chines, with first-class experience on Bal 
rates. Advantages for nearly all kinds briggan and fleeced lined as second-band 
of manufacturing. Information gladly and fixer. Must be quick to make changes 
: o a x ‘ bad . and able to do accurate setting. Good wages 
given. M. A. HAYS, Sec’y, and permanent position to the right man, 
Chamber of Commerce Apply to “M.B.,” care of Textile World 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. Boston, Mass. 


WANTED 


SUPERINTENDENT FOR A TAPE MILL. 
A man a3 superintendent and hos: finisher 


We want a man to take charge of a 
of small underwear til 200 doz a day nne : , . a E = ° 
lisle work. Must thoronghiy understand all tape mill New machinery to be in- 


kinds of sewing machines, Address No stalled Address ‘:Tapes,’ care Tex- 
192X, Textile World tile World. Boston. 


PARTIES WANTING MILLS 


in Pennsylvania, New Jersey and New York state, of any description, apply to 


W. BRUCE BARROW, 


130 North 12th St., above Arch, - ~ ~ 
TELEPHONE 5338-19 Long Distance. 








WANTED. 





PHILADELPHIA, 


| aE EB me ee A 
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EDWARD JEFFERSON & BRO., 


Worsted .". Machinery, 


127 South 2nd Street. 
PHILADELPHIA, 


PA. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


J, B. Farrar & Sons, Halifax, England, 


Briggella Cork Rollers tor Spinning and 
Drawing. 


IF YOU WANT COTTON 
on WOOLEN MACHINERY 


...Why not correspond * ‘4... 


GEO. L. SCHOFIELD, 


123 No, Front Street, 
PHILA,, PA. 


Also, Agent for the Weston Hydro Ex- 
tractor. 





THE SEABOARD 
AIR LINE RAILWAY 


“CAPITAL CITY ROUTE.” 


SHORTEST AND QUICKEST LINE 
TO THE 


Principal Cities ot me SouthanaSouthwest 


INCL. DING 
Athens, Atl.nta, Augusta, Macon, 
Montgomery and New Orleans, 


AND TO 


All Points in Florida and the West Indies. 


—_—~ 


It enters the Capitacs of all the Six Srates 
which it traverses in addition to the NATIONAL 
CAPITAL, 

Double Daily Service — Two Vestibule Limited 
Traias carrying passengers via this route leave 
New York, West 23d Street Ferry, daily, at 12.556 
noon, and 12.10 mght. 

UNEXCELLED SERVICE. 
QUICK SCHEDULES. 


—_O 


For information as to Rates, etc, cali on or 
address — 

Cuas. L. Lonecsporr, New England Passenger 
Agent, 306 Washington St., Boston 

J]. C. Hoxton, Eastern Passenger Agent, 38) 
1183 Broadway, New York. 

W.H. Dot, Gen‘! Agent, Passenger Department, 
1434 New York Avenue, Washington, 

R, E.L.Buncnu, General Passenger Agent, Ports 
mouth, Va. 


— 





The MARCK 
steam Trap 


Remedies all trouble 
from water in steam 
pipes. Saves tuel. 


E.F. Houghton & Co, 


240-250 West Somerset 
Street, 


PHILADELPHIA, 





CUTHBERT, GEORGIA, 


Will encourage additional menntacturing 
enterprises, Splendid opening. Additional 
cepital could make good interest-bearing 
dividends. Good class of citizens can find 
pleasant home and delightful surroundings. 
Mention this paper and seek information of 
R. L. MOYE, Mayor; GEtorGE McDcNnsLp, 
President Bank of Cuthbert; J W. STAN 
FORD, President Bank of Randolph. 





MILL WANTED. 


At town situated in centre of cotton belt of 
Texas Excellent railroad facilities, An 
abundance of cheap tue! and water. Cheap 
homes. Liberal encouragement by citizens. 
Correspondence solicitea from all inter- 
ested. WYLIE BOARD OF TRADE, 

Wylie, Texas. 





H. Horace Dawson. 


ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 
3208-310 
Mutual Life Bldg., Phila., Pa. 


Special attention given to Bankruptcy Claims and Collections. 





SITUATIONS WANTED. 


COTTON SUPERINTENDENTS. 


1337 Assistant Supt., experienced in 
the manufacture of bookbinders’ 
cloth, Window shades, etc., is open to a posi. 
tion, Enxlish;, 45 years of age; married. 
Preters South. Best of references 
1853 Supt Cotton Mill, or would take 
vo au Overseer’s position in a large 
mill North for the present. Has been as- 
sistant superintendent for past year, pre- 
vious to which he was oversrer of carding 
for nine years, and before that was overseer 
of carding and spinning in the South. 
First-class references. Cuan take position at 
once. Colored and white goods. English 


and American machinery. 
189 Cotten Superinteadent wants 
~“ position in Northern mill. Has been 
in charge of Southern mills four 7 years. 
Previous experience in N,E. Is well known 
among mill men, and can turnish the best 
of references. Age 36; married. 
9021 Supt., Overseer of Carding, 
assistant designer. Worked on 
sheetings and ginghams. Held position of 
overseer of carding and assistant to manager 
for past few years. Age 41; American. First 
class references. 
Saperintendent of mill on plain 
2005 cotton goods. Age 40; English; 
married. some knowledge of designing. 
Has worked in arepairshop. Fair salary. 





1532 Supt. of cotton mill, a thoroughly 
~ capable man, is open to a position. 
Well up on English and American wakes of 
machinery. Has manufactured yarns both 
in Ame:ican and Egyptian cottons, from lis 
to 708. About 40 years of age; Scotch. Has 
heid a responsible position in a New Eng- 
land company for the past 10 years. 


who 


1975 A Linen Manufacturer, 
thoroughly understands linen and 
cotton fancy goods and dama-k4, is open to 


position as Supt. 40 years of age, Irish, 
married. Can reter to we l-known mill own. 
ers. Terms reasonanle. 


19388 Supt. or Supt. and Designer. Age 
5 33; Scotch; married. Fine and 
Plain fancy ginghams, shirtiegs, fine sheer 
fabrics, eotton and worsted dress goods, 
plain and Jacquard silks and Jacquard bed 
uilts, also print cloths. Crompton & 
Ehow es looms. All kinds of winding, 
beaming, warping and quilting machinery, 
also finishing. At present studying picking, 


carding an spinning machinery. 

9 Wanted, a position as assistant 
2011 superintendent of a fancy weaving 
mill, by a man having a thorough practical 


knowledge of weaving and designing. Age 
32; married. 


ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT. 


A young man, 27 years old; unmarried; 
who has had experience in every deparment 
of a cotton mill and thorough training, with 
the idea of learning the business, would like 
to secure a po-ition as asiistantto a cotton 
manutacturer or as assistant superintendent 
in some large mill. Opportunity for ad. 
vancement is more of an object than im 
mediate salary. Has acted as overseer in 
several departments for some time. Ad 
dress ‘* Russell,’ care of Textile Wor)d 











atendent. Wasecight years 

in every department and acted as 
assistant in England. Wants to get a start 
in this country. Would take position as as- 
sistant superintendent, designer, or assist- 
ant designer. Has hed experience on high 
grades of plain and fancy woolens and 
worsteds, as well as army kerseys and cotton 


worsteds. 

oH 28 Supt. woolen mill. 

ae lisu; married. Wants New England 
or Middle States. 10 years’ cxperience in 


first-class N. E. mills 
1537 Woolen Superintendent, 

b signer or Weaver. Has worked on 
all classes of woolens, worsteds, cotton 
worsteds, fancy cas-imeres, etc., and is ac. 
quainted with all Eastern makes of machin. 
ery. American. Age 34; married. 

9053 Agent, or supt., or supt. ap‘ de. 
aU signer. Good manager of help and 
a hustler. Thoroughly understands manu- 
facture of shoddy in all its branches, includ- 
ing carbonizing and extracting. Familiay 
with all manipulations ot wool, shoddy and 
cotton. Fully competent to take agent’s 
position, as isa good wool buyer. and can 
figure all prices on goods and percentages, 


etc. 

1890 Manager or Supt. of a woolen 
mill, who understands designing, 

is open to an engagement. 34 years old: 

Scotch, and single. Large experience in 

Scotch and Canadian milis on tweeds, wor. 

steds, overcoatings, etc. Good references, 





Age 47; Eng- 











1974 Asst. Supt. or Designer, woolen 
. or worsted, who understands ds- 
signing and also the work of every depart- 
ment. Has worked on fine worsteds, cov- 
erts, cheviots kerseys, meltons and fancy 
cassimeres. Technical education acquired 
at Phila. Textile School. Six years’ practi 
cal experience, three asdesigner. Age %, 
American, good references, Will go any- 


where 
1936 Supt.or Designer, an American, 

e married. 38 vears of age, is desirous 
of obtaining a position. Understands the 
manutacture of worsteds, cotton worsteds, 
cassimeres, meltons—steam face, flannels, 
and horse and bed blankets. Long experi. 
ence and up-to date in methods. Moderate 


wage. 
1976 Manager and Buyer. blankets, 

vl rugs and government cloths. Young 
Englishman, 30, managing a plant of 19 sets 
cards and 200 looms in England, desires sim. 
ilar position in the States. Thoroughly prac. 
tical in every department. Salary according 
to results 


1982 Supt. of large experience in the 
“C= manufacture of woolen and wors- 
ted fancies and suitings, is open te an en- 
gagement as supt. or designer. Age 45; 
American; married. Good references. 


1983 Supt. and Designer of woolen 
vw and worsted dress goods or men’s 
wear, is open to a position. 42 years old; 
American citizen of German extraction. 
Familiar with jacquard work as well as 
dobby. Good references. 





TEXTILE 


WORLD 





‘WOOLEN CARDERS, 


9000 ‘Goconéhand Carder familiar 
with wil wool, wool and cotton and 
shoddy n ixes on Davis & Furber and Fur- 
bush cards would likes to obtain a position. 
#1 years old, American. Good 1elerences, 
9057 Carder, or carder and spinner. 
Awe 28; German; married. All wool, 


wool ail cotton and shoddy mixes Davis 
& Furber, James Smith anu Lombard ma.- 


chines. 
9055 Boss Carder. Cotton, woolen, 
VO worsted and silk mixes of all kinds. 
Can take place at once, and wants not less 
than @3 per day. Age 48; American; mar- 
ried. Excellent references and experience. 
9041 Second hand orf large or overseer 
ot small carding room is open toa 
position. 27 years old; American; married. 
Has had 12 years’ experience on wool, wool 
and cotton, all shoddy and all grades of yarn. 
Now empioyed as second hand, but feels 
capable of taking charge of small room. 


9) , 

2046 po-ition. Age45; American; mar. 
rie!. Is familiar with most all classes of 
woolens. Will not go Westor South. Thor. 
oughly understands mixing and blending 
together different kinds of stock 


Boss Wool Carder is open toa 





- Conran CARDERS. 


90): 54 - Overseer of Cotton ¢ osding or 
combing. Englishman; 47 years 
old; married. Wants not less than $3. 


204 0 Overseer of Carding on cotton 

and purely white work. Thorough. 
ly understands combing. Is familiar with 
most all kinds of machinery, both English 


and American. 
Overseer of Carding. 


2063 American; 


on varns, c »mbed and carded. 
or more, according to position 


Age 34; 
married. Worked mostly 


Wants $3.50 





92001 Overseer of Carding who has 
had experience in some very large 
cotton mulls in’ Massachusetts wishes to 
obtain a position. Understands the :unning 
of both coarse and fine goods an4 is tamiliar 
with all makes of cards. 41 years of age; 
American; married. Gondrefere ces. Mod- 
erate wages. 
9022, Overseer of Carding. Age 47; 
“<= American; married. Worked on 
hoth wool and cotton. Is familisr with 
Davis & Furberand James Smith machinery 
19382 Overseer of Carding or would 
~ take assistant superintendent post- 
tion. Age 27; American; single. Carded 
and combed American, Egyptian and Sea 
Isiand Cotton, making yarns frxm 88 to 
100s; both plain and colored goods. Can 


come at once 
1919 Overseer Cotton Carding and 
Spinning, who ha-+ had an experi 
ence of over 10 vears in N. E. and New York 
mills, is open to a position. 26 years old; 
American; single. Thorough'y competent 
and reliable. Best of references. 
1968 Overseer of cotton carding and 
combing, who understands setting 
up and starting 'ew machinery, is open to 
a position, 33 years old, English, married. 
Is especially gonvd on fine combed Fgyptian 
and Sea Island yarns. Bost of references, 
Modcrate wage. 





WOOLEN SPINNERS. 





1784 Worsted Drawer and Setaner 

Would take twisting. Age 2; Eng 
lish; si gle. Can furnish references as to 
ability and character. 


‘ Overseer of Ring or Frame 
2040 Spianing, or would take suyperin- 
tendent position, Age 41; married. 


1969 Overseer of woolen 
would like a position in a good 
mill. Has worked on woolen, cotton mixes, 
and shoddies from 1 to 3Rs. 26 years of nge 
temperate and steady. Good references. 
1987 Overseer of woolen spinning de 
YOU sires to make a change. Is familiar 
with suiting, union, cassimere, satinet and 
knitting yarns and all ordinary makes of 


machinery. 30 years of age; American; 
married, Good references as to character 


and ability. 
19: 56 Overseer Woolen Spinning, 34 

7 years old, Americar, warried, de- 
sires position. Understands Johnson & Bas. 
sett, Davis & Furber, Cleveland Bros. and 
Woonsocket mules; and bas made all wool, 
merino and shoddy mixes. Can give good 
references. 


spinning 





COTTON SPINNERS. 


1960 i@eneuse of Cone Winding and 

spooling or ring spinning, wno un- 
derstands Universal, Foster, Broadbent and 
Payne winders, and Whitin and Mason 
frames, desi:e3 a position. Has worked on 
carded and combed yarns from 48 to 1608; 
also, mercerized, gassed and bleached yarns 
from 2 to 8 ply. Young man; American; 
married, and can give satisfactory reler 


ences from large mills. 
1950 Overseer or second-hand of co.ton 
: mule spinning desires a position in 
the Southern States at reasonable weger. Is 
a good fixer and has made varns ranging 
from 4% to 40s, 89 years old; German; war- 
ried. Be-t ot references. One worker in 
family—drawer in. 





9020 @vomese of Ming Spinning Or 
asst.supt. Age 24; English; unmar 

ried. Is familiar with ail urn les of cotton. 

Good experience and excellent reterences. 


9003 Overseer of Mule Spinning 
= ~ who haa nad «a wide experience in 
large New England mills on yarns ranging 
from 243 to 160s isopentoa position. 37 years 


old; American. Good references. 

1690 Cetton Mule Spinner. Age 42; 
French; married. Has worke:! on 

prints and sheetings and on yarne¢ from 9's 

to 50’s. First class reference-. Two years’ 

experience as secondhand and five as over- 

seer. Wants $2.50 per day to start with. 
Overseer Spinning 


~ 
1519 American; married 


on yarns from onerun to 54%. Will accept 
anaverage salary. At present employed, 
but wishes to better himself. 


Age 81; 
Has worked 


1862 Overseer of Spinning. Familiar 
I< with Johnson & Bassett, Davis & 
Furber end Campbell & Clinte machines, 
Has hed 18 years’ experience asan overseer, 
and isahandy man. Fxcellent reterences 
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WOOLEN WEAVERS. 


1959 Boss Weaver, who is familiar 
with cotton, wuolen and worsted 
looms, and all classes of goods, is open to 
a positi. nin a large mill. 46 years of age; 
American; married. Strictly temperate anc 
is recommended by some very large N. E. 
woolen and cotton mills, 
1964 Bess Weaver, familiar with all 
makes Of wooien sand worsted ma.- 
chinery, and who has worked on ladies’ 
dress goods anu men's Wear, desires a posi- 
tion. 39 years of age; American; married, 
Can give guvod references. 


YO51 Overseer of Weaving or design. 
a er. Age 29; Americau; married. 
Thibets, melituns, kersey®, worsteds and 
cotton worsteds. Crompton & Kuowles 
loom-. Good experience. First class rec. 
ommendation. 


2019 Boss Weaver or assistant de. 
a “ signer. Wau.s position with # firm 
who is willing to a. Vance & naa as he proves 
himself wortuy. 28 years old; warried, and 
asteady worker. For past six years woiked 
in all part of tue weave room and pattern 
room, pattern weaving and dressing, chain 
building, harness raising, peicbing, fixing 
and regular weaving. Now taking course of 
study in woolen and worsted aesigning. 
Excellent reference. 

2008 Overseer of woolen or worsted 
~ weaving. Would consider second 
hand or good fixing job. Age 37; married; 
Amer.canu. “anais N.E. States. Worked on 
a'l classes of woolen and worsted goods, in- 
cluding paper muker»s’ telts. All kinds of 
harness looms. 


“COTTON WEAVERS, 





9034 Overseer of Weaving is open to 

a position. Age 33; American; mar- 
ried. White sheetings and drills. Mason, 
Whitin, Lowell aud Knowles looms, Wants 
work in Western or Southern States. Exper- 
ienced fixer and overseer. 


9032 Overseer of Weaving. Age %; 
“~ American ; married. Ginghams, 
fancy dress goods, sateens, ticks, awnings, 
shirtings, etc. Excellent references. 


1806 Practical Boss Weaver and 
loom fixer wants position. Good 
and long experience. Good record for big 
production; good quality and for being a 
good manager ot heip, and for getting and 
keeping plenty of good hands. A sober 
and steady man. Willgo anywhere. Either 
cotton, woolen or jute. 

9039 Overseer of Weaving. Has had 
=-VY¥e charge of winding and warping and 
slashing. 18 years’ experience in cotton 
miils, and can givethe best of references 
astoability. Worked in some of the best 
mills in the country as loom fixer, second 
hand and overseer. Plain, leno and tancy 
goods, 


2058 Overseer of Weaving or design. 
“V0 ing. Awe38; English. All kinds of 
cotton dress goods, also suitings. Both 
English and American machinery. Wants 
no. less than $3 50 per day. 


901 Overseer of Weaving. Age 35; 

Scotch; married. Good experience, 
and excellent references. Crompton, Whit. 
in, Lowell, Colvin, Woonsocket and English 
looms, Sheetines, lawns, ginghams, flannels. 
fine worsteds, dress goods, shirtings and 
novelty goods. 





| 


| 








1993 Boss Kuitter and Fixer on 

. ladies’ and gents’ ribbed underwear 
on 8 &W.,N.&T.,M.& W., B. & D.,S. & H., 
huse, Champion, 8. & fF. machines is open to 
& position in any part of ihe United States. 
30 years old; American; married. Good ref. 
erences. Wants $4. 


- 5) Foreman of Knitting Beem, 
2062 spring needie or flat knitting. Age 
23. Fleeces of all kinds and gauges, bai- 
briggam trom 201040 gauge, Mat wool work 
ail gauges. Is familiar with Tompkins 
—- Campbell & Ciute and Crane ma.- 
chines. 


1951 Overseer of cuft knitting, who 

ou tnorougbly understands fixing Tif- 
fany and Couper machines, wishes position, 
45 years of age; Buglish; warried. Good 
references 


2050 Foremaa of Kuitting room. Age 
asia 43; American; warriec. One girl a 
luoper in tamuly. Cotton, woo), worsted, 
mereerized, lisie and silk hosiery or the 
sume in underwear, Excellent references, 


| 36 Open to take the mansgement and 

" su perintendency Oo! a rib mill in one 
of the Southern staies. Has had « large ex- 
perience a» 4 manager and the fitting up of 
wills. Can give tne best of refe:ences as to 
ability, sobriety and character. Is familiar 
with wll kinds of ribbed goods. 35 years of 
age; American; married. 





2042 Manager or suptrintendent of a 

~ wposiery mill is loosing tor a posi. 
lion. Age 40; American; murried. Has bad 
over 10 yeurs’ practical experience in the full 
fashioned hosiery manufacturing business 
inallits branches. Feelscompetent to buila 
up and successfully manage an up-to.date 
mill, Will pat insome money if enough in. 
«ducements. 





2047 Factery Manager in a cotton 
‘ hosiery inill. Preiers to be located 
in the middle Soutb, but will go anywhere. 
Experience large and varied. Cotton and 
worsted hosiery of ali grades. 


Y052 Young man, 27 years of age, wants 
“~ position as superintendent of 
hosiery mill or dye houre. Good references. 
Familiar with ali kinds of hesiery. 
2038 Machine Fixer or foreman i> open 
toa pusition. Age 23; American. Will 
go anywhere, but prefers >outhern States. 
pilk and cotton halt hose, misses’ ribbed and 
ladies’ hosiery. is tamUiar with Standard 
B, Brinton, Branson, Scott & Williams knit- 
ters, also embroidery machines and several 
makes of sewing machines. 
DA | P65 Fixer aud machinist on Leighton 
aad ci:cular sweater and jacket ma 
chines. 15 years’ experience. Age 35; Ameti- 
can; married. Will consider nothing less 
than $15 per week. Good references. 
9067 Asst. Supt. or Boss Knitter, 
~ ‘ who understands the making, dye 
ing and fini-hing of cotion hosiery, is open 
to a position. Can put in and keep up ma 
chinery forsame. Best of references. 


9056 Machine Fixer or foreman. Age 
2VV9 25; German; unmarried. Is famil. 
jar with Boss, Standard, Invincible, new 
Victor, Excelsior, Brinton, Branson, Scott & 
William~, Paxton & O'Neill and all kinds 
of rib machinerv. 


Manager or Superintendent. 

Wanted by a practical man on both hosiery 
and underwear, a position in tne South, 
North Carolina preferred. At present am 
manager of an Al underwear mill in the 
North, but compelled to resign on account of 
the severity of climate. Address, “Supt.,” 
care ot Textile World, Boston. 














TEXTILE 





DESIGNERS. 


1996 Designer or Assistant Super- 

intendent desires « position. 27 
years old; Scotch: married. Familiar with 
all well known makes of machivery and 
with woolen, worsied and cotton goods. 
Good references. Will go to any part of the 


United States. Terms reasonavle. 

1997 A Young Man, 23 years of age, 
English, would like # position as 

assistant designer or boss weaver. Has 

worked on wovlen dress goods, cloakings, 

sui'ings and worsted suitings. Good refer- 

ences. Moderate wages. Three weavers in 


familv. 

9044 Designer in cottun or mixed goods 
bend is open toa position. Age 24; Eng 
lish; married. Almost ail kinds of cotton 
goods, leno and lappet effects, colored work 
and weaves of all kinds from 2 harnesses up 
to and including jacquard work. Wants $3 50 


to @4 per day to start. 
1962 Designer, boss weaver, or both, 
vV= de-ires a position in a woolen or 
worsted mill. Is at present employed as 
desiznerand boss weaver On worsted and 
wovolen dress goods and suitings, and giving 
Satistuction. 30 years old; Swede; mar- 
ried. Expects moderate salary. Wili go to 
any part of the United States. References 


from well-known textile men. 
192: Assistant Designer on woolen 
“v= or worsied dress goods and suit- 
ing+ is open to a posi ion. Age 21; Ameri. 
can; single. A graduate of one of the larg. 
¢st textile schools in the countrv,and has 
had + xperience in a good New England mill. 
Alsounderstands flannels and satinets. Good 
references. 











9004 A Boss Finisher of over years’ 
= experience on fancy cassimeres, 
worsteds, dress goods, serge+ and a large 
variety of steam finished goods, beavers, 
kerseys, clcakings, melions, cheviots, etc., 
is open toa position. 44 years o)d; American; 
married, Good references. Moderateterms. 

Overseer of Finishing. Age 25; 


‘ FC 

2059 American; unmarried. All wool, 
shoddy, cotton and worsteds of all grades, 
dress goods and overcoatings. 


9068 Bleacher. Thoroughly uncer. 
) stands the bleaching and finishin 
of all classes of linen and damasks, also al 
cla-ses of cottons, plain and fancy, heavy 
Mar -ailles and satin quilts. Well up to date. 
20 years’ experience in Ireland and Eng. 
lan’ as Overseer, also five years’ in this 
country. Goed references. 





1870 Foreman of Finishing room, 
‘ folding, packing, etc. Age 49; mar. 
ried; American. Has had over 12 years’ ex 
perience a* foreman on white goods in one 
of the largest bleacheries in the country. 
First-class manager of help and capable of 
getting good results. 

| 161 Bo-s Finisher. Would take good 
ad secondhand or wet finishing job. 
Age4il; English. All kinds of woolen and 
worsted goods, both steam and dry finish. 
Willing to goanywhere. Both English and 
American makes of machinery. Excellent 


references. 
1990 A Foreman in Finishing room on 
v™ «all kinds of cotton piece goods. Ac- 
customed to all kinds of folding, packing, 
etc., and machinery used therein. English, 
married,age86. Five vears in last situation. 
Has been in this country 12 years. Can give 
references from present snd past employers 











DYERS. 


1972 Boss Dyer ot large experience on 
cotton, cotton and wool, shoddy 
waste, camel hair raw stocks; all woo: flan- 
nels, ladies’ dress goods, worsteds, friezes 
and Union piece dyes; and skein dyeing, 
ho-iery, etc., is open to a position in a 
woolen, worsted or hos ery mill. 50 yrars 
of age, English (naturalized), married. Best 
of references. Terms mode:ate. 
1995 Boss Dyer who has been 12 years 
" in «a large Connecticut woolen mill 
is open to a position with any good concern, 
40 years old; American; marr ed. Pieced, es, 
yarns, mohair, woo! stock, indigo vat-, ~~ 4 
shoddies and raw cotton. 17 year-’ experi. 
ence. Good referen:e?. Term-~- moderate. 
1979 A Boss Dyer, who has been as- 
“te sistant dyer in one of the largest 
mills in the United States for the last ten 
ears, is desirous of making achange. Is 
amiliar with wool slubbing, worsted yarn, 
and pieces; cotton raw stock, skein and 
warp yarn, pieces, and also Union goods. 
Understands all modern dyeing machinery. 
Best of reterences. Salary moderate. 
1966 A Color Mixer, chemist or cotton 
. piece dyer is open to a position 
English; 30 years old; married. Was as+ist- 
ant manager of large print works in Eng- 


land for three years, and can refer to well- 
known men. Terms moderate. 








9013 Superintesdent of dyeing and 
“ finishing, or assi-tant manager ofa 
woolen mill where dyeing and finishing is 
done, Candesign. Age4i; English; unmar 
ried. Worked on all classes of woolen and 
worsted’ goods, cotton linings, cotton vel- 
vets and plushes. To secure permanent 
position is willing to start for small salary. 
‘ ‘  Kerat-Class Dyer, Bleacher and 
2065 Mercerizer is open to a position. 
Had a lifelong experience on cotton yarns, 
unions, merino, hosiery, underwear, tapes 
and braids. Would like to geta position in 
a dyehouse just starting, if possible. Is 
competent of erecting and equipping a 
modern dye plant. 


Has worked on all kinds of 

piece dveing, bothcotton and wool, and all 
indsof raw stock, dress goods, blankets 
and fancy cassimeres, I+ familiar with 
Cartis & Marble, Parks & Woolson and Hun. 
ter fulling mills. Good references. 


2, | 164 Overseer of Dyeing and finish. 


1978 Position wanted as assistant in lab- 

b. oratory or dye house by young man 
(21). Has had course in chemistry and dye. 
ing Experience in dye house ot large cot. 
ton and’ woolen mill, also in dyestuff labora. 
tory. Best of references. Start for $12 per 


week 

205 rf Dyer of any kind ot carpet or rug 

mee yarns is open to a position. Been 

with one firm a number of years. 

1954 Dyerand Bleacher «f fast, com. 
ue mon and one dip colors on cotton 


warp? and skein yarns.is open toa pos tion. 
Scotch Irish; married; 38 years of age. Ex 


cellent references. 

1908 Boss Dyer and Gleacher. Age 
“VO 2%; American; single Now employ. 

ed, but will change for good job. Best of 


references trom present emplovers. 
1883 A Beas Dyer who under-tands 
~ cotton and wool raw stock dyeing, 
piece dyes, knit goods,and has had a 
3 

88 





experience on cotton skein yarns for t 
webbing trade. is open for a position. 
years old; married,and an American. Will 
accept a reasonable salary. 
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Think. 


We can train you to advance. 


Are you always going—shuttle-like—but not advancing? 
We have trained hundreds in your line of 


work for better salaries and positions, and we can do the same for you. 


Let us try it. 


Mark X in the coupon before the position you want, cut it 


out, and send to us with your name, address, and occupation. By return 


mail, we will explain our method of training 


Don’t delay. 





Box 8GO, 


International Correspondence Schools, 


Scranton, 


Please explain how I can qualify for the position marked X below 


Pa. 





Cotton Mill Supt. 
Boss Cot'’n Carder 
Boss Cot'n Spinner 
Boss Cot'n Weaver 
Woolen Mill Supt. 

| Boss Wool. Carder 
Boss Wool. Weaver | 


Woolen Designer 
Cotton Designer 

Mech. Engineer 

Mech. Draftsman 
Machine Designer 
Mech. Draftsman 
Foreman Machin’t 














Elec. Engineer 
Electrician 
Steam Engineer 
Marine Engineer 
Civil Engineer 
Surveyor 
Architect 


Chemist 
Navigator 
Bookkeeper 
Stenographer 

To Speak French 
To Speak German 
To Speak Spanish 














Sena in the Coupon Today 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


1994 Wanted a postion in elther mill 


or selling office of a textile manu. 
facturing business by an American of exten. 
sive pr ctical and theoretical knowledge in 
all textile brauches, well versed in German 
and French. Age 28 years. Can furnish 
best of references. 

Wanted by 


sy? 
1826 man (English 
seer ln tape mill. Would prefer starting up 
a new place. Wife can take charge of 
spooling and warping. Both hustlers. Wages 
according to merit Would go anywhere 
and settle. 


steady, industri« us 
a situation as over 


1803 Roll Ceverer. I have done the 

“ work for a number of the largest 
cotton and worsted mills in this country, 
and am well known throughout the trade. 
Have been in the business 35 years, and can 
furnish stock and tools. Would be glai to 
take piece work, if shop is turnished, or 
would take a place by the day. Can furnish 


best of references, 

2) 5 Master Wechanic wishes posi 
a= tion in the North. 35 years old; 
married. Worked l5 years ohrepairs. Wants 
$350 per day. Has license for running en. 
gines and boilers. Understands ali kinds of 
water wheels and care of same, dynamos 
and electric lights and also gas honses, and 
a good knowledge of building, all kinds of 
wood work and piping and blacksmithing 
Understands cotton mil) repairs as good as 
the best man at such work. 


7, | y2O Overseer of Spooling. warping, 
ae Twisting, reeling, coning in large 
mill, or spinning added te above in a 12,000 to 
15 000 spindle mili,isopentoa position. age 
$1; Canadian; married. Excellent refer 


ences. 

2030 Loom Fixer. Age 43; American. 
se Is familiar with Crompton & 
Knowles, Davis & Furber, either broad or 


narrow. Gilbert and Lewiston looms 
Celerist and color mixer for all 


) & 
20) 45 kinds of printing. Also understands 
plu-h printing and extract work. 10 years’ 


experience. Can give references. 

1980 An Expert on soap making and 
6 wool scouring will be open to a po- 

sition shortly. Is familiar with the treat- 

ment of all grades. About 40 years old. 

English; married. Has worked for one con- 

cern in the United States for 12 years. 





1981 Miaster Mechanic; 46 years of 
= aye; Americ ried; who 
we; American; married; who has 
been er ployed in large cotton mills in the 
country is opered toa position. Is a prac- 
tical man and thoroughly anderstands cot. 
ton machinery. Best of references from 


well known mill men. 
1924 Assistant Supt... boss spinner and 
ve boss dres-er desires a position in a 
woolen mill. 39 years of age; an American; 
married. Has worked on all elasses of 
woolen goods on both English and Ameri. 
can machinery. Good references trom for. 
meremployers. 15 years’ experience. 
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ARTHUR F". GRAY, 


1 
ii 
| Mill Architect and Engineer, 
Exchange Building, 53 Siate St., BOSTON, MASS 
: 


Plans and Equipment of Cotton and other Textile Mills a specialty. 
Valuation of Mill Properties 





oo 
came 
o 
a 
Ss 


| e/ephone 
=~ : RE ECS i Zo ONFORO/S74 


a 
e 


es, 
Bo oO 
a ee. 
SEO OONOOOOOOCCOIIS 


ADOLPH SUCK 
MILL ARCHITECT AND ENGINEER 


173 SUMMER ST. BOSTON MASS.U.S.A. 
SPECIALTIES So DEWEY SQUARE 


MERLY WITH LOCKWOOD GREENE & COMPANY 





LANS, SPECIFICATIONS, DETAILS AND SUPERINTENDENCE 
R CONSTRUCTION, EQUIPMENT AND ORGANIZATION OF 
OTTON, WOOLEN, WORSTED, SILK AND OTHER TEXTILE MILLS 


INDUSTRIAL PLANTS OF ALL KINDS DESIGNED TO MEET THE 
COAL BUILDINGS REQUIREMENTS OF MANUFACTURERS. 
DAGANIZATION AMG EATENSION OF OLD PLANTS. 








in ll ill ll ill ill nll ll ill ill lls ia ill, nll ie ills ss ll dill bs dl, ll, lt i dll dl ll i a 


SAMUEL M. GREEN, 


Consulting and Supervising Engineer for the 


RECONSTRUCTION OF POWER PLANTS 


And General Textile Mill Construction, 
HOLYOKE, MASS. 


LL aa ats 


JOHN W. FERCUSON, 


Builder and General Contractor. 
MILL B BUILDING A SPECIALTY. tho Muadie Staten, toaheding Oterk Taread Co. Newerk, 


sarbour Flax Spinning Co., Paterson, N. J., and others 


253 Broadway, New York. 

















90 Washington St., Paterson, WN, J. 


CASSAVA STARCH 


The new Starch which is proving such a great success. 








Write for sample and information to ... .+s-s 


HENRY A. ELWELL & CO., 5 No. Front St., Philadelphia, Pa. 











BINDINGS, TAPES AND BRAIDS 

















uta Webs etc. 
HAMILTON Spool Tapes and Stay Bindings. 


MILLS. J. H. HAMILTON & CO.** FRANK ST. 






















5 SELLING AGENTS for MILLS 
z Manufacturing Cotionader, Cheviois, Sheet- Cotton Yarns, Cotton Cloth, 
& etioes, Evuling Deck, og a rag is, Silesia Sateens 
ICKIE w eine wine 
Cotton Batting, Knitting Cotton, B all Thread, ’ 
Wrappiog Twine. for the Underwear Trade. 











4 Office and Sample Room, 30 Haney St, = 
4 CHARLESTON, § C. Amsterdam, N.Y. 





| 
Charleston Export & CommissionC0. WILLIAM B. CHARLES. 
. 
; 


CROCHET LACE EDCINCS 


TAPES—BRAIDS-—THREADS 
DOMETS—CAMBRICS-—SILESIAS 
GHORGEH Ww. CHAPIN, 


Successors to FLEMING & CHAPIN, 
YARNS 229—CHURCH ST.—-23! PHILA. 
















Telephone Connection. 


BROvUT cw F'iITH MEG. CO., 


Manufacturers of 


SILK and COTTON NARROW FABRICS | 
Spool Tapes a Specialty. 


Offiice and Mill, Allegheny Ave. and Emerald St., PHILADELPHIA. 














WEIMAR BROS., “:uracturens or 


Silk, Cotton, Medium and Superfine, and Non- Elastic 


BIN DIN GoS.- : 


Medium and Superfine Tapes a Specialty. 
Fhiladeiphia. 





2046 amber St., 














Incorporated . AMERICAN 


Sad Cotton Yarn Exchange 


AND CARDED COT TON YARNS 


From Northern and Southern Mills 












American, Egyptian, Peruvian and Sea Islands. 






f ARNOLD B. SANFORD, Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 


i Chauncy St., Boston. 
OFFIC 240 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
| 108 Franklin St., N. Y. with James Talcott, OF 






- ~ Atte fee 










Long Distance Telephone, 
Oxford 1120. 





se (h~ BOOMER & BOSCHERT 4 
=FL BBALING 
| PRESSES 


ARE THE STANDARD. 














Boomer & Boschert Press Co. 3 


anda. 338 West Water St, SYRACUSE, N.Y. = “iypeeuric 





FASTON™ BURNHAM/;NE Co 
| S AL) Hime OF MACH iuchelb 
3 hs ys JUFACTURE OF Oe 
pind les” WG COTTON, WOOL & SILK 

IMPROVED UPRIGHT SPOOLERS 


TO SPOOL FROM COP, SKEIN, OR BOBBIN. 








| mov. 
| WODSTED Ve 
|  COWEAVING “°K NITTING. 


ak iss aig pe] 
. * £ 
Knitting and Weaving Yarns 
Cones, Cops, Warps, Skeins, 
Single, Double, Three-ply, etc. 


Peeler, Egyptian, Mixed Colors. 
Large Assortment. 


EDWARD S. HYDE, cnestnut street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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GRAPHIC CHART SHOWING RANGE OF 


Cotton Yarn Market. 


The 
ters to advance prices 
revival of trade, 
dormant, failed, for 
cient thaw 
material to support 

As long as there 
spinners’ hands, the 
in of the 
tailment of production 
has fallen far short 
glut that has weighed 
for the two 

The cotton yarn 
liar The 
is fact 


recent attempt in various auar- 
of 
which 
the 
there 


such 


start 
been 
and suffi- 
was pothing 
movement. 
large stocks 
market will remain 
buyer. The 
Southern 
for 
down 


yarn and 


a has long 
good 
reason 
a 
are in 
possession cur- 
mills 
the 


in 
remedv 
market 


ofa 
the 
past years. 

in a 
raw 
the 


certain 


market 


is 


of 


pecu- 
situation. cotton 
high; 
market 
that 
domestic 
tailed 


price 
in there iis spot 
of 
both 
materiallv 
the 
of 


yven 


in 
scarcity grades 
of 
been 
of 
kind 


w 


such a 


the production foreign and 


mills has cur- 


by reason inabilitv to 
materia! 
knitted 


with 


raw 
and 


right 
for 


the 
demand 


secure 
The 
cotton 
the 
the country. 
Under 


is in harmony 


good, 
of 


goods 


conditions business ‘throughout 


conditions it would natu- 


the 
found 


such 
same healthy 


the 


rally be expected that 


business would be in varn 


market. 
That 
single 


he ec due t the 
injudicious 


of 


ago 


this is mot ise is o 
fact 
tion of yarn 
requirements two 
ever since like a 
man’s neck. The 
knitters simply 

cess, neither 


the 


that an produc 
consump ive 
ted 


around a 


in 


excess 


ve has ac 


irs 


mill 


stone 


domestic spinners and 


could not use the ex- 


f remaining 


of 


and the two 


glut, restriction 


ving, y 


remedies for 
duction 
been applied. 


and sel irn abroad, 


PRICE OF COLTON YARN TO DATE. 
been under the 
record each 
of buyer's 
spinners offer- 
cost 
raw 


we have 
placingt 
story 


Consequently, 
necessity of 
dreary 
which 

for 
prevailing 


on 


month the a 


market, in were 
stock 
on 
material. 
There have been slight indications that 
the of in south- 
combined slight im- 
was exX- 
on the 


ing yarn less than the 


based the rates for 


production 
with a 
the goods market. 
effec 


slackening 
mills, 
provemen:t 


ern 
in 
erting a _ strengthening 
yarn situation. 

While the market 
is comforting know 
bad as #t might or 
yarn markets 
bad 


unsatisfactorv. 
that it 
as the 
spinners 


it 
as 
foreign 
are 
om the 


is 
not 


to is 


be 
are. English 


having a trade, as are those 


Continent. 
The 
follows: 


domestic quotations are nominallv 


as 


Cops. 


that 


above 


ern 
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The J. R. MONTCOMERY Co., 


WINDSOR LOCKS, CONN. 


Manutacturers of 
H s1VES THE SILK.-L ~* LUS 
es Cee ee SS eS 
BOUCLE, BOURETTE ND SPIRALS, IN C N, W 4 
Novelty YamNS. Scns: scnamaxann ™ O7T™ FOO 


Cotton Warps. ccuctetrprarep. ne TANCY Bwiet 
CREENE & DANIELS MFC. CO., 


COMBED, CARDED AND GASSED 


Yarns, Threads, Twines and Chain Warps, 
Potoned ond Siege Fee PAWTUCKET, B.I. 








MONUMENT MILLS, 


Manufacturers ot 


White, Colored, Fancy and Cotton War S 
Double Twist 


HOUSATONIC, MASS. 4s to GOs. 





OIL SEEDS PRESSINC COMPANY, 


Manufacturers and Importers of 


VEGETABLE OILS. 


15 to 25 Whitehall Street, - - New York. 


BALLOU YARN COMPANY, = PROVIDENCE, R. |. 
GASSED YARN, Sovasssinaswituint@e ai Nuiwwers, SPECIALTIES 











THESE MULES 


CANNOT BREAK 
THE 


BANDING 
—MADE By-— 


M. J. TOOHEY & CO., oF Fatt River, Mass. 


Banding made from Egyptian or White 
Cotton Yarn as Desired. 


; =~ 
The Other Fellows Banding. 
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65s 


BRastern Two-Ply 
®s 
36s 
40s 
/45s 
Os 
60s 


oro to 


notoror 


Weaving Yarns. 
Skeins Combed. 


Egyptian 
Single 


Two and Three 
36-37 
38-39 
39-40 
41-42 
45-46 
48-49 


50-51 





Philadelphia Yarn Market. 

during the vast 
unsatisfactorv 
yarns 


market 
in an 
weaving 


The yarn 
has been 
especially 
which have declined. 
The prevailing belief in a big crop ar d 
low-priced is probably the chief 
that has depressed 'the marke 
There is a great deal of talk about 
a big § crop, but it has had no 
of raw cotton, and 
eases the views are 


month 
condition, 


cotton 


influence 


effect on the price 

the majority of 
expressed with ‘the sole 
the market, and 
willing to 


idea of bearing 
not one man in ; 
back his 
ton at the 
decline. 


hun- 
dred is low-priced 
views, by selling cot price to 
which he predicts it will 
been very steady, 
delivery. 

makes 


Knitting yarns have 
for future 
poorer 


with good demand 


Some numbers, in ‘the 
and on which stocks are heavy, are be- 
Prices are 


prices. 


ine offered at cut 
manufactured. 
inners report sufficient 


them to stand for 


steady on orders to be 
inquiry 


higher 


Some s] 
encovrage 
orders. 
week 
advanced 4 


prices, on future 
numbers 


to 6c, 


During the past some 


of warps have been 


Buckingham, Paulson & Co., 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 
COTTON YARNS of all Descriptions. 
83 Leonard St., New York. 

120 ae Street, 530 5th Ave., 
a. 


Chicago. Ills 


Cash Advances, Cash Sales and big Returns. 
Consignments and correspondence solicited, 


JAMES E. MITCHELL & CO., 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


COTTON YARNS 


FOR ALL PURPOSES. 

Brown Building 
145 Summer St., 
BOSTON, MASS, 
LINEN YARN IMPORTER. 
Haghes Fawcett, 115 Franklin St., New York, 
Flax, Hemp & Jute Line and Tow Yarns, 
FOR WEAVING PURPOSES 
Limen Jacquard Harzess Twines. 
Fine Cotton Harness and Heddle Twines. 


For Cotton, Silk, Woolen and Carpet manufacturers. Cor 
respondence solicited. Samples promptly furnished. 


J. S. DODDS, 


346 Broadway, N. Y. Life Bl’d’g., nas York, N.Y 


MERCERIZED YARNS 


Two and Three Ply, for All Purposes, 


In Peeler, Egyptian and Sea Island, gassed 
and ungassed, natural ana dyed. Fast Black 
for cross dyeing a specialty. 


Through H. A. CAESAR & CO 


A. D.SALKELD & BRO. 


With 
FRED’K VIETOR & ACHELIS. 


YARNS, 


66-72 LEONARD ST., NEW YORK. 


MOELLER & LITTAUER, 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 
Silk, Worsted, Woolen, Cotton & Mohair Yarns 
and Tinsel. Chardoanet Artificial Silk. 


Mercerized, Turkey-Red, Swiss Emb. Yarns. 


109 Creen Str, NEw YORK. 


E. GC. HARPER, 
WORSTED ano WOOLEN YARNS, 


MERCERIZED COTTON, 
395 Broadway, New York. 


Tel. 1828 Franklin. 








122-124 Chestnut St., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA 
































RICHARD A. BLYTHE, 


Commission Merchant, 


Cotton Yarns of every description. 
114 Chestnut Street, = - 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Bdady c& Street, 


DOTTON, YAI Ri N Ss WORSTED, 
WOOLEN, BR Al DS SPUN SILK, 


PROVIDENCH,R. I. 
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we. ORSWELL MILLS "= 
























COMBED OR CARDED 


COTTON YARNS 


y". | In Chains and Skeins, on Balls, Beams, Spools—single or twisted. 





WILLIAM FIRTH, PRESIDENT. FRANK B. COMINS, TREASURER 
AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY, 
150 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


The “Drosophore” and “Vortex” Humidifiers. 
Over 20.000 of our HUMIDIFIERS in operation. 


Highest award on the Recommendation of The 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE for 


“SIMPLICITY a ORIGINALITY ° DESIGN” 


‘DANA WARP MILLS 


Weoestbrook, Maine. 


WHITE AND COLORED WARPS, 


Ga to 50s—Single und Ply. 


MULE COPS, 


from 30s te 50s from 
AMERICAN AND ECYPTIAN COTTON. 
























wo me he be bs i hs 


creer or epee Pee 






pany: “Carded, and Colored Cotton. 


or Mixing with wool 
Machined. or in Ro oving. 





Cotton panda tar. Sango 
ors 
7 or me . Pb. ond Cable re rd Colors and Twists 


l MongAs: Pers HK Wiont- leas W:CGo Ly AGt Indian Ore Fin. Mass. 
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This advance may not be maintained, 
but it will tend to check further de- 
cline, 

There is no 
ficient difference 
stock yarn and the present cost of cot- 
their money 


there is not suf- 
price of 


doubt 
between the 


ton for 
back. 
Egyptian yarns are 
mand continues good. 
are as follows, for regular goods. 
lots, for prompt delivery, may be 
at some concession on 


spinners to get 


firm and the de- 
Quotations today 
Stock 
sold 


these prices:— 


7s and coarser 
8s and 9s 


Southern frame cones (good qué 
10s 
12s 
l4s 
16s 
18s 
20s 
22s 


grades:— 


314-138% 


Southern frame yarn, lower 


6s and 8s 


Bastern cones (high grade quality):— 


20s and 22s 


Lower grades, Eastern yarn: 


Rise %c. per number to lés. 
Besides this, there is some comber 
waste used, that is made into 8s and 10s 


cones and sold at 14 to 14%. 


Skein Southern) :— 


4s to 6s soft 
10s to 12s 
14s to Ws 


yarn (mostly 


12/3 slack 
8/3 carpet 
Skein yarn (mostly Southern):— 


8/8 slack 
9/4 slack 











CATLIN & CO:, 


YARNS. 


67 Chauncy &t., 
216 Church St., 
206 Chestnut St., 


Boston 
New Work. 
Philadelphia. 


Walcott & Campbell Spinning Co. 
FANCY HOSIERY YARNS 


IN ALL COLORS. 
New York Mills, Oneida Co., - W. Y. 


E. JENCKES MFC. CO. 


Colored Cotton Hosiery Yarns, 
Double and Twist Yarns for 
the Weaving Trade. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


TUCKER & COOK MFG. CO 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


WHITE AND 
COLORED AR 
COTTON 
Nos. 63 to 30s, 


On Beams, Jack Spools or in Chain 
CONWAY. MASS. 


GRANT YARN CO., 


COMBED AND CARDED COTTON. 


403 and above. 
YARNS “'s. 
FITCHBURG, 


mass. WARPS 


COTTON, WORSTED, 
WOOLEN, MERINO ano 
FRENCH SPUN YARNS 
Mercerized Cotton a Specialty 
Write for Samples. 
E, A. MORGAN & CO., 
54-56 Franklin St., N. Y- City. 























EICHMANN & STERNBERC 


530 Broadway cor. Spring St., NEW YORK. 


Mercerized, 
Turkey Red, | cotton Yarns. 
assed 


Jacquard and Harness Twines. 


C. MOORE & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


TWINES, THREADS AND YARNS. 


Jacquard Harness Twines of al) kinds 
on hand and made to order. 


8.W. OOR. FIFTH & MARKET 8TS8. 
Fhiladeliphia. 
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HOWLAND CROFT, SONS & Co. 
LINDEN WORSTED MILLS. 


Fine 
Worsted 
Yarns 


OFFICE AND MILLS: 
Broadway and Jefferson Ave, Camden, W. J, 


Represented by FIRTH BROADHEAD, 
987 Banigan Building, Providence, R. 1. 


ALLEGHENY WORSTED MILLS, 


Thomas yy ue Wo rsted 


= p= YARNS, 


ALL NUMBERS < 

SINGLE AND TWO-PLY, “a ‘Sell Direct, 
om Cop or in Skein, for Weaving and Knitting Purposes, in White, Natural & Fancy Mixes 
Office and Milis: Frankford Ave. and Westmoreland St., Phila., Pa. 


CRANSTON WORSTED MILLS. 


Worsted and Mohair Yarns— white or colors, in skeins, on spools, 
cones, or shuttle bobbins. 

NOVELTY YARNS — of Mohair and Worsted. We are the only man- 
ufacturers in the United States making these yarns from the raw ma- 
terial to finished product and making Yarns only. 

CENAPPED YARNS Of all kinds. Doup Yarns. Harness Yarns. For 
Braids, etc. 

...Dyers of Yarn and Slubbing... 














BRISTOL, Mm. I. 





FRENCH SYSTEM. BRADFORD SYSTEM 


B. F. BOYER CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Worsted and Woolen Yarns 


OFFICE AND MILL: Delaware and Cooper Streets. CAMDEN, N. J. 


NWMALCOLM MILLS Coa., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Novelty Yarns, Silk Noil Yarns, in Fast Colors 2 White. 


“ills. Frankford, Pa. Office, 229 CH EATNUT &T.. PHILA 


CLEANS WOOL, FLOORS 
SAVOCRAN wii weas 
| INDIA ALKALI WORKS, Boston. 
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CHART SHOWING RANGES OF PRICE OF WORSTED YARN. 
Tarps (mostly Southern) Silv ‘ r, 1% to 2c. over 
to 168 .... ie 14-14% Mock 2Zyvp iT 1dvance 
and 22s l44o-1 white 


Egyptian, 


Worsted Yarn. 


continue busy, with price 
colored yarns (mock twist if ell maintained On tine yarn 
miils which recognized the situation 
és to. de ee the market on worsted wools and place: 
12s to 14s , : 314.17 orders early, paid but a slight advance 
16s to 18s .. eiihion Tle » Those milis which tried for old prices 





SILK NOILS AND SILK NOIL YARNS 


IN WHITE AND COLORS. 
MOHAIR Mors KNOTS, AND FANCY YARNS FOR 
DRESS GOODS’ AND CLOAKINGS. 

A. T. SKERRY « UO. 47 LEONARD &T.. NEW YORE. 


QUEENSBURY MIILLS, 





MOHAIR TOPS LUSTRE YARNS 


AND YARNS FOR WEAVING. FOR SERGE LININGS, 
Worcester, Mass. 
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CHENEY BROTHERS, 


SILK MANUFACTURERS. 


ALL KINDS OF 


Knittine Silks, Ribbons +» Piece Silks, 


USED FOR TRIMMINC KNIT COODS.' 








TRAMS, ORGANZINES and SPUN SILKS, in the Hank, or on Spools or Cones, 
for Manufacturers’ Use. Silk for Special Purposes Made to Order. 





MILLS; South Manchester and Hartford, Conn. 





SALESROOMS : 477, 479 and 481 Broome Street, NEW YORK. 
929 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 
79 Chauncy Street, BOSTON. 
186 Franklin Street, CHICAGO 





WILLIAM RYLE & Co., 


DEALERS IN 


Domestic Thrown Silk of every description. Fine Pure Dye Silks for the woolen 
trade a specialty. Foreign and domestic 


SPUN SILK YARNS : NOILS 


Importers of European and Asiatic Raw Silk. 


64 Howard St., cor. Mercer St.. - NEW YORE. 











SOLIS ; = BOSTON. 
179 Devonshire Street. 

ANDREW J. SOLIS, Jr. & CO. 
FIRE HOSE CORDS [rts Die ibe: withowt s enot. 
COTTON WARPS) 22ojamne’ or ply yarns, grey, bleached 
CLAZED YARNS ———— braiders, harness and 
UNIVERSAL WIND (cesses Bie tens 


Dyeing facilities are new and best quality work guaranteed. 
We are prepared to dye yarns for other parties. 


WHITTIER MILLS, win Cnattancocnee, Gao 
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of 
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early 
know 
many 
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the understanding that 
could ‘ 


were 
Many 
from 
what 
orders were 
structions, 
the grade 
necessary. 
2/40s 


pay a material 
mills did not 
that they did 


would prevail, 


the order 
fact 


styles 


not 
and 
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many 
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filling 
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ing for worsted warps 
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spinning orders. It is 
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Some of the 
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there is undoubtedly an 
disappointment at the 

This season al] the mills are 
market with cloth, while last 
per cent. of the mills secured all the or- 
ders, as the other 8 per cent. were crip- 
pled by a strike. 
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weavers, spinners cannot 
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TRY Oouk 
Silkine also Lisle Silk 
E'INIT ss EL 


For Hosiery, Knit Goods, Yarn, Fast 
Black, Harsh Colors and Fibres. 


0.K. SOAP CO, 968 Franklin St., PHILA. 
DEXTER YARN CO. 


Cotton Yarns in Cops, Cones and 
Skeins; on Beams or Spools, Sin- 
gle and Twisted. Cable Cords 
and Twines. 


PAWTUCKET, ° R. |. 
RICHARD CAMPION, 


Selling Agent for— 


Bristol Worsted Mills, 
Highland Worsted Mills. 
17 Bank Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 











WOOLEN and MERINO 
YARNS. 


EATON RAPIDS WOOLEN MILLS, 


Eaton Rapids, Mich. 


JAMES SPEED, 
WORSTED and WOOLEN 


YARNS 
A SPECIALTY. 
ALSO TOPS. 


170 SUMMER ST., BOSTON. 
Long Distance Tel. 4168-2 Main. 


WOOLEN AND MERINO YARNS, 


Ito 10 Rans, at reasonable prices. 


All Wool, Mohair and Wool Spun or Mixed 
Cotton and Shoddy Yarns, in white, gray 
and colors. 


Dress Goods Yarns a Specialty. 
E. M. ROCKWELL, 


Leominater, Masa. 








J. ESROADBENT «c& SONS, 
WOOL SPUN YARNS. 


YARNS FOR FLEECED LINED, and general Kuit 
Goods our specialties. Equipment first-class. Prices 


low. Custom work of any kind. Get our figures 


UNIONVILLE, CONN. 




























































TEXTILE WORLD 


FOR SALE 
COTTON WASTE, 


Card Strips, Oily Card, Peeler, Sea Island and Egyptian Comber. 
MANUFACTURER OF 


Wool and Cotton Mixed Shoddies, 


Camel Hair, Natural and White. 
BUYERS of all kinds of hosiery and woolen and cotton Mill Wastes. 


Chas. W. Becker, Agent, Amsterdam, N. Y. 


SHODDY * . on. 
On erecaty, FLOCKS 


M. B. SCHWAB, Pres. H. RAWITSER, Treas. ED. GLUECK, Sec. and Gen. Mgr. 


RIVERDALE WOOLEN COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
5S ei O D D | E i OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
CAPACITY 7,000,000 POUNDS PER ANNUM. 
CUSTOM CARBONIZING AND GARNETTING A SPECIALTY. 
RIVERDALE, NORTHBRIDGE, MASS. New York Office: 140 Duane Street, 


WE BUY FOR SPOT CASH any Kind or Quantity 


Jobs of Woolens and 
Dress Goods. Seconds, Remnants, Odds and Ends 
a Specialty. Drop us « line and we will call. 


H. & D. FEINGOLD, 89 & 91 Bedford St., Boston, Mass. 


Telephone, Oxford 1431-2. 























As it is, spinners aré not specially ning on old contracts, and they hope 
anxious to book orders . far ahead, that the final outcome of business will 
as a further advance is hoped for. Se- enable them to secure yarn at a com- 
curing orders without spinning instruc- paratively slight advance. 
tions fills spinners with orders withou Dress goods manufacturers are run- 
work enough to keep them going. Stat- ning well, but are using a low grade of 
stically, the yarn situation is a strong quarter blood and much carpet yarn; 
yne, but statistics are wrong so often considerable fancy nub yarn is being 
that this may be anoth¢ ise of wrong used, but not to the extent anticipated 
alculations eariier in the season. 

Salesmen who 60 days back urged buy The spinners of French spun yarn a1 
rs to pla orders at yd prices are not so busy, and are looking for orders 
urning down orders today which at The advance in worsted yarn has dis 
hat me would gladly hav been ac- concerted the knitters and they do no 
cepted. grasp the situation and will not pay an 

Many of the buyers, not being willing advance, hence many of them are using 
to pay the advance, are curtailing the worsted yarn and cotton, thereby enab 
production of certain spinners, although ling them ‘to sell products at old prices 
the looms seem to be running on much Many of ‘the knitters have been caugh 


cotton worsteds, but we do no: think so in the present market without yarn con- 
much cotton will be ised this season tracted for, and therefore will not buy 
is was the case when the last advance until October. 

took place. Top makers continue fairly busy, bu 
Manufacturers of bunting are slowing prices are well maintained and are ad- 
down after a prosperous season. The vancing. The outlook is good for a 
advance in yarn has not been felt, from prosperous season. 


he fact that these mills have been run- We quote as follows: 
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RAG AND SHODDY MARKET 585 


2/40s Australian ........ ' 1,12! The mills manufacturing the cheapest 
> ® De NH 4s wanvenhe ous 1.01% wool hosiery are busy, which means 
falf Blood ... 1.00 . ‘ , s 
Half Blood ...... * &5 shoddy and cotton hosiery is in demand, 
% Blood ‘ 75 ind the cheaper class of wool yarn will 
% Blood ... ery Try 68 


be used, thus displacing much wool. The 
inderwear Knitters requir 


Woolen Yarn. yarn bave stopped deliveries earlier than 


usual, as their garments have not sold 


ing backing 








n is heretofore. The weav- 
running out, and, if the spinners ers of worsted cloth are using consid- 
forced to maintain prices on accoun erable yarn for filling, thus displacing 

the advance in wool, we look for a worsted on their fancy weaves 
g down. New orders are coming The manufacturers a 10t all bought 
‘d slowly. up on yarn and much dé is on the 
ters of hosiery are using merino next © days The d i tt ye 
yarn where all woo] yarn has been used beer developed bu sa i 1a 
are in no hurry to cover for future business requires immediate buying and 
ss, preferring to buy on the mar prices are secured which could not have 

as their needs arise. been gotten 30 days ag 
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CHART SHOWING RANGE OF PRICES Of SHODDY, RAGS AND NOIL. 


Shoddy Market. depleted, and this lend lor » the 


iin Oo ie rag dealers at a id- 
increased demand from manufa vanes is fully W inted ry present 
for ock ) m e du] or ) 
orders LV Ww zg S na \ rdi 
1é l j nark rT i yme of VOO 1 9 o 
lealer LVé | ier pr ‘ irae n l 
n as &@ W »wev here ha new woo I i s most 
o general adval! Dea ha I ging 4 f rag and 
tha Lv é mn rl mark 


ow 


mm pti 


season, 


decided in their views as to prices SHODDIES AND EXTRAOTS. 


se doubtle oO reduced or 
cepleeeie pouty hee White yarn, best all wool ............ 38-40 
on accompanylt a ee eee White knit, all wool, best, fine ...... 28-82 
the dealers hay been unwilling White knit, No. 2 .. 23-25 


concede the advance asked on rags LAght yarn, GEIR GRO cccccccccccccccs 25-23 


ra 


terest, 


tracts. 
The 

heavy 

consun 


supply this demand, 1e stock of Medium light, all wool, No. 2 


ir 


“a paar Paps New pure indigo blue .............s+. . 23-38 
© marxet is now the cence % } Fine worsted, new black ........... ate 
and upon the developments here New blue clip, best, filme ............. 20-23 
nend the course of prices for ex- Dark mixed yarn, extra fine ........ 22-44 
All wool yarn, medium and coarse 

grades skuackeieskpeaveenckboeeenes 15-20 
} 


weight goods resulted in a heavy Merino. 


extract Fine light, all wool, No. 1 ........ . 4-25 
ee Medium light, all wool, No. 1 ....16%-17% 


very satisfactory business on 


yption of wool waste and 
} 


1 the country has certainly been Fine black, all Wool] ......ccscceee 
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WILLIAM B. CHARLES, _—_-{| 
COTTON AND COTTON WASTES. 


Ga —IAMSTERDAM, N.ty.. U.S.A. 
Contracts made with Cotton and ‘Woolen Mills for 
COTTON YARNS. Yearly Waste Production. Correspondence solicited. 


Shepperdson’s Code, 1875. Cable Address * Charlies.” 








Cc. M. BLAISDELL, Pres. and Treas. G. A. BLAISDELL, Vice-Pres. and Sec’y. 
Established 1860—Incorporated 1893. 


THE S. BLAISDELL, JR., CO. 


Egy pti an, American Long Staple a Specialty. 

: Shi ts direct t ill f E t, 

COTTON bétivian, mpusss, act tg. fom Bernt 
CHICOPEE, MASS. 


Cotten Waste Purchased on Yearly Contract from Mills. 











Fine dark, all wool, best grade ...... Merinos. 
Medium dark, all wool, No. 1 Light, fine 
Medium dark, all wool, No. 2 Light, ¥ 
Red knit stock, strictly all wool .... gece vireo 9-1 
Red flannel, ail wool 19-2 Dark, No. 2". o- ee 
Dark blue for Coarse dark .. 

wool, No. 1 Blue 
Dark blue for hosiery, not all ng Blue—seamed 

. 2 Black—unseamed 


Small 
Medium light Senting 


Black 
Fancy colors 


WOOLEN RAGS. 
Fine merchant tailors, all colors 
Choice —_ colors 
Browns 
Blacks Carpet (white) 


Fine blues, plain .. R: 
Fine dark Carpet (colored) 


Medium dark 


Worsteds. 
Blue 


Seedy. 


Berges. 


New blue 
New black 


Flannels. 


New scarlet . 
New blue ..... 


Shear, fine white, all wool 

Fine indigo blue, all wool .......... 09% 
Fine black, and blue, all wool 

Fine dark, all wool 





Gig, fine, all wool 


All wool, fancy, shear and gig .... 


ooet beg best 
t 
wane Sanne COTTON WASTE. 
Old red flannels ........ 
Light blue flannels wv. : Bae FRIES ovenrsruseecsroncerssvnrene 8 
a . g.4 No. 1 Machine ............... euuneawenes 
Old = gaa = No. 2 Machine 
White stockings .... 
White hood stock . 


Egyptian Card 
Peeler Combing 
Egyptian Combing 
No. 1 Linters 
Red knit 
Iféght gray knit . 
New light fancies . 6 ovcceccsococccces OM 
I ee % ceeceee 1%-B% 
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AY City. 


“One order binds you to us” 
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VEVEVEVEVEVEVEVe 


The Wm. H. Lorimer’s Sons Co. 


Manufacturers of 


MERCERIZED YARNS 


FOR ALL PURPOSES, 








p.m on Sf AND DVERS. 
New York Office: 
Moom O21 Hew York Rate Building, ONtario & Lawrence Sts. 
346 Broadwap, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
GARABABABABARABA 





R. CREENWOOD & BAULT, 


pLeacHers “8D MERCERIZERS 


OF COTTON WARPS AND SKEIN YARNS. 
anglabe, Bleach and bye Works: | = -140 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
DUNCAN ceo BAILII, 


COHOES DYE WORKS, COHOES, N. Y. 
Dyers of Raw Cotton and Wool. 


CLOTH BLEACHED AND DYED IN THE ROLL. 
Capacity 10,000 Ibs. per day. Prompt Deliveries. 


PROVIDENCE MILLS COMPANY 


55th AND CIRARD AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


BLEACHERS AND FINISHERS 


Of all classes of LINEN GOODS. 
Toweling and Damasksa Specialty. 


Correspondence Solicited, Telephone Connection 


We Do Bleaching and Dyeing 
especialy ror tHE Knit Goods Trade. 


Give Us A Trial. 


SAMUEL ROWLAND, Schuylkill Haven Bleach and Dye Works. 


SCHUYLEBILE HAVEN, PA. 














COTTON HOSIERY MANUFACTURERS. 


We are Dyers of Cotton Hosiery in all the popular Shades, and Fast 
Black, in either Full Lisle, Singed or Plain Finish. Our 
Fast Blacks, unexcelled for beauty of shade and finish, are 
sanitary and stainless. 

Samples showing our dyeing will be mailed on application. 
Correspondence solicited. 
Also dyers of cotton piece goods and yarns. 


THE POND LILY CO. 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 





DYERS AND FiNISHERS 








PENNYPACK YARN FINISHING COMPANY, 


HOLMESBURG, PHILA., PA. 


Mercerizers of Skein Yarns. 
Largest Capacity in the Country. 


Correspondence Solicited. 





WE ARE DYERS OF ALL KINDS OF 
YARNS AND COTTON WARPS. 


We are sure we can give you better work and better service then you can get elsewhere 
A trial will convince. 


T. BROPHY’S SONS, Jasper St., above Clearfield St., PHILA., PA. 


HOWARD & CO. yee ee 





Dyers and Finishers of 


a Gomer oe COTTON and PIECE GOODS 


Rahway, . N. In All Branches. 


DAVIDSON & BROOKE, _ORIANNA BLEACH WORKS. 
BLEACHERS 


Of Turkish Towels, Cotton Yarns, Underwear, Tapes and Hosiery. 
ap Tarkish Towels made up to suit the trade and shipped to any point. 
2560 No. 3rd St., PHILADELPHIA. 


Correspondence solicited. 


EDWARD KAGERMANN, | Charlotte Dye Works, 


1210-1220 Orrianna St., Philadeiphia 
FAsT BLACK A SPECIALTY. Cotton, Woolen, Worsted, Hosiery 


UNION KNIT TING MILLS, 
SCHUYLKILL HAVEN, PA. 
Manufacturers of Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s Fine RibbedUnderwear. 


BLEACHING AND DYEING ‘trace OUR SPECIALTY. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


INCRAHAMVILLE DYE WORKS, 
DYERS AND BLEACHERS 


Of Cotton Yarns in Long or Short Chain Warps and Skein, in FAST COLORS, FOR 
BLEACHING PURPOSES, Cross Dyeing, Ginghams, &c. 
Also Dyers of Turkey Reds and Indigo Blues for all purposes in either Warp or Skein. 
Telephone. PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
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FIRTH & FOSTER CO., 


Dyers and Finishers of 


Dress Goods, Men’s Wear and Cloakings, such as Venetians, Armures, 
Soleils, Crepons, also Silk Warp Fabrics, Cotton Warp Linings, Suitings, Clays, 
Serges, Worsted Damasks, Tapestries and Shirtings. 








Particular attention given to fast colors on cotton and worsted yarns, slub- 
; . 5 y 
bing and stock dying. 


Special black for the silk trade on fine cotton yarns. 


MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS: 
York, Emerald and Adam Streets, PHILADELPHIA. 
NEW YORK OFFICE: Silk Exchange, 487 Broadway. 


HOME BLEACH AND DYE WORKS. | 


PETER B. MCMANUS, Proprietor. 


Dyers and Bleachers of Cotton Yarns, 


PAWTUCHET, HR. I. 


Pawtucket Dyeing & Bleaching Co.,  *’vymns‘or"” 


COTTON YARNS AND STOCKINET,. 


OFFICE WITH BLODGETT & ORSWEL! CO., Manufacturers of Glazed Yarns, 
232 FRONT ST., PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


Calculations in Yarns and Fabrics. 


~~ 
FRED BRADBURY. 
Head Master, Textile Dept. Municipal Technical Schools, Halifax, England. 














Containing, Chapters on the following :— 

Various Systems of Counting Yarns; Resultantand Average Counts; Relative Weights 
and Cost of Twist an? Mixture Yarns; Weights and Cost of Warp and Weft; Sett Systems; 
Weight and Cost of Woven Fa rics; Reproduction of Woven Fabrics; Conditioning; Con- 
struction of Woven Fabrics; Exercises with Answers Over 200 pages. Full bound in cloth 


Price $1.00. Postage and Duty Paid. 
Send Orders to GUILD & LORD, 95 South Street, Boston, Sole American Agents. 


The Lawrence Dye Works Co. 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 
Dyers and 
Finishers. 


Worsted and Cotton Yarns, Slub 
bing and Raw Stock. Worsted 
and Woolen Men’s Wear, Dress 
Goods, Cotton Worsteds. Wind- 
ing and Spooling. Dealers in Col- 
ored Cotton Yarns. 





Re-Dyers and Re-Finishers of 
Worsteds and Woolens. 


N. Y. Office 52 Howard St. 











DYESTUFF AND CHEMICALS 





Victor Koechl & Co. 


IMPORTERS OF 


NEW YORK 


BOSTON Alizarine, 


PHILADELPHIA 
PROVIDENCE 


cucaao_. Aniline Colors, 


Synthetic Indigo MLB. 








UPON APPLICATION 
THE ROESSLER & HASSLACHER CHEMICAL COMPANY, 


100 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. 


WILL SEND PAMPHLET ON 


: 2{ aching 
eee Bleac Ww oon 
Peroxide of ; ' v f Chicage Office: 
Sodium Works: !) [- e, ¢ yA [) re ap nine ms 
| | 45 Milny Serect. 


Niagara Falls, 
New York. ¢ mr 


Every Bleacher Should Know About It! 


FOR WOOL, LINEN, SILK, MIXED GOODS, LACES, 
\Vil HOSIERY ,YARNS, MERCERIZED COTTON, ETC. 
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GASSELLA COLOR COMPANY 


(American Branch of Leopold Cassella & Co.) 


ARTIFICIAL 


Dye Stuffs 


NEW YORK, 182-184 Front Street. 
BOSTON, 524 Atlantic Avenue. 
PHILADELPHIA, 126-128 South Front Street. 
PROVIDENCE, 64 Exchange Place. 
ATLANTA, 47 North Pryor Street. 
MONTREAL, 86-88 Youville Square. 


























FARBENFABRIKEN 0? ELBERFELD CO. 


40 STONE STREET, NEW YORK. 


BOSTON. PHILADELPHIA. CHICAGO. 





Alizarine Black-Bayer 


(DIAMOND BLACK.) 
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JOHN J. KELLER Fi C0., 


INCORPORATED. 


104-106 MURRAY STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


Importers and Manufacturers, 


Boston. Providence. Philadelphia. Atlanta. 








SOLE ACCENTS FOR 


ANILINE COLOR AND EXTRACT WORKS, formerly John R. Geigy, 
Basle, Switzerland, and Grenzach, Germany. 


ANILINE COLORS, 


Dyestuffs, Dyewoods, and Sumac Extracts. 





A. KLIPSTEIN & CO., 


NEW YORK. BOSTON. PROVIDENCE. PHILADELPHIA. 
CHICAGO. HAMILTON. 


Dyestuffs and Chemicals. 


Fast Colors for Wool]. Refined Cutch A. K.C. 


Dry Alizarine. Caustic Potash. 
Phenocyanine, 


Direct Cotton Colors. “2CO Colors. 
Congo Red, Napthol Yellow. 


BERLIN ANILINE WORKS, 


ZEW YORK. BOSTON. PHILADELPSKIA. CHICAGO 
CHARLOTTE, N.C. CINCIAINNATIE, O. 


Manufacturers and sole importers of 


SULPHUR BLACK T AND EXTRA 2B 


for raw cotton, yarns, warps and plece goods; indestructible by light 
and acids, absolutely fast to scouring. 
ONE OPERATION. N® AFTER-TREATMENT. 


UNION COLORS 


for all kinds of fabrics, dyeing perfectly level shades. Aniline Colors 
for cotton, wool, silk, paper and leather. 
Send for recipes, samples and particulars. 
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THE SHARPLESS DYEWOOD EXTRACT CO, — 








OFFICES: 648, 650, 651 Tuk Bourse, PHILADELPHIA. 
Warehouse: 22 N. Front St., PHILADELPHIA, Works: CHESTER, PA, 
——MANUFACTURERS OF—— LOGWOOD, 


DYEWOODS : EXTRACTS, © aitoxe== 


MOLT BROS., 
MILLBURY, MASS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


INDIGO BLUE DYE 


ALSO 


Dyers of Wool and Stock, Yarn and Pieces. 
Unions, etc. All Shades. Wool Scouring. 


All work done by experienced workmen and guaranteed to give satisfaction. 


WEST INDIES CHEMICAL WORKS, Ltd., 


cz LOGWOOD EXTRAGTS “.°>. 


DILLON & CO., 20 Cedar St., New York, °° Gate SyaTEe xno oamapa. 


Special Direct COTTON COLORS 


IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 


DYESTUFFS and CHEMICALS. 


S. J. COREY, 213 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


F. E. ATTEAUX & CO., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


cette “pranp SULPHIDE OF SODIUM 


Purest and Best Made. Safest to use with the Sulphur Colors. 


E. M. THAYER & CO. SULPHUR 























Importers and Manufacturers. 


106-112 BROAD STREET, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Special Colors for 





COTTON, WOOL, COLORS---BLUE, BLACK, BROWN. ANILINE, AND ALIZARINE COLORS. 
SILK AND MIXED G00DS. EXTRACTS, SCOURING COMPOUNDS, COTTON SOFTENERS, SIZES, Etc. 
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-C. BISCHOFF & CO., 


88 Park Place, New York. 


Branches, 139 S. Front St., Phila. 10 Weybosset St., Providence. 
124-126 Purchase St., Boston 416 St. Paul St., Montreal. 
196 Michigan St., Chicago. 





Pyrol Blacks, Pyrol Brown, Pyrol Bronze, 
Pyrol Olive, Pyrol Creen, 
Pyrol Yellow, Pyrol Blue. 


New fast one-dip sulphur colors standing acid alkali sunlight ete. No after 
treatment required 


VERVIERS MORDANT A. PAT, 


A slow and even reducing agent for Bichromate of Potash. A thorough trial will 
convince you that this is the cheapest and best Mordant to use with Alizarine Dyes. 


VERVIERS FAST ALIZARINE YELLOW 6. 


Is faster and works better in combination than any other Yellow yet introduced. 


VERVIERS ALIZARINE BLUE G. R. CONC. 


The best Alizarine Blue and will give a darker shade of Blue with the use o less 
dyestuff than any other Alizarine Blue on the market. 


We respectfully call the attention of the manufacturers of woolen and wor- 
(cz sted cloth to the above articles and solicit a trial order, feeling sure that an 
order of that nature will prove the merits of these articles. 


J. W. LINNEHAN & CO., 185 Fort Hill Square, BOSTON. 


AUTOCENE BLACK 


A New Direct Dyeing Sulphur Black 
for Cotton. 


FAST TO LIGHT, AIR, ALKALI, ACID AND STRONG SOAPING. 


REQUIRING NO FIXING WITH METALIC SALTS NOR 
ATMOSPHERIC ACEINC. 


SYrrsEs &< STREET, 


165 High Street, 85 Water Street, 215 Chestnut Street, 
BOSTON, NEW YORK. PHILADELPHIA. 











B. & L. ANTI-CHLORINE 


FOR Vo Acid, 
BLEACHING ° 


No Soap, 
Vo Trouble, 
COTTON No Tender Yarn. 
BOSSON & LANE, 
Sole Manufacturers. B=1@}- Vi eee 
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PHILADELPHIA TEXTILE SPECIALTY MACHINE COMPANY, 


500 North 12th Street, 


Philadelphia, Penn. 


Mercerizing Machinery for Skein, Warp and Piece Goods, 


TENTERING CLIPS AND CLAMPS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 


Finishing and Special Machinery for the Textile Trade 
designed and built to order. 


ae When writing for particulars a 


DIRECT BLACKS 
THAT BLEED 


May be Made Fast by Treatment with Diazol. 


a DIAZOL *: 


MARK TERED. 
Used in Many of the Largest Dye Houses in 
the United States. 


For particulars write 


L. B. FORTNER, 


36 and 38 Strawberry Street, 
PHILA., PA. 





BAILY-RODGERS CO Ltd , 


Aniline Colors. 
34 MOORE ST., NEW YORK. 


A. J. BECKLEY CO. 


4 ATS ae 
Lois = ee 
Cy OF ALL KINDS , FOR ALL uss « 
FOR COAL.ORE. STOE ano D SHAKER SC ENy 
JS. WASAERS , STAMP BATTERIES ne a 
SMELTING WORKS . suver REDUCT 


CONCENTRATING WORKS Bc Ac 
Se 
Macnee” 





084 Pearl Street, New York City. 
PERFORATED 
COPPER 


For Wool Scouring, Renser Boxes, 


Dyeing of Raw otton, 
Duster Screens, Picker Screens. 


PERFORATED SCREENS OF ALL KINDS, 


Factory, Garwood, New Jersey. 


nd prices, please 


mention this magazine. 


DYE STICKS. 


I make Kettle Sticks, Dry and Sulphur House Poles, also 
Sticks to suit the Wolstenholm Machine from natural water 
gern Cedar. Lalso make Sticks to suit the Klauder, 

eldon, and Lorimer machines, singed or plain, with 
or without copper ferules. Square and fiat Drying, 

pleading | and —— r oy from finer grades of lumber. 
Poles for rolling rugs on, 





Write for prices a ms ae mention Textile World. 
Drying and Sulphur 
House Poles of Natural 


K BAILEY, Cedar Brook; P. O., 
Camden Co., N. J. 

DYE STICKS Round Water Grown 

Cedar for Cotton, Wool, etc. Special Hardwoods 

in Standard No. 1 and “Selects” without 

knots. grades, for Silk eing. Our Woven 

Cedar Pieket Fence, is the best and cheapest 


tor mills and all enclosures. Manufactured 
by. prices and all information from 


E. M. HAEDRICH, 
314 Wainut St., Philadelphia. 





NEW YORK» BOSTON 
DYEWOOD COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS 


EXTRACTS OF LOGWOOD, 
FUSTIC, CUTCHINE AND 
HIGH GRADE HAEMATINES 
IN PASTE AND CRYSTALS 
FOR SILK AND WOOL, 


IMPORTERS 


ANILINE COLORS, 
INDIG0. 


NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, 
BOSTON, HAMILTON, ONT. 


WORKS: BROOKLYN, BOSTON. 


MAIN OFFICE: NEW YORK CITY. 
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Perfect Fast Black for Hosiery. 


Dubois Sanitary Fast Black Leads Them All. 


(PATENT APPLIED FOR.) 

Adopted by leading mills everywhere successfully. Mills started with Dye Formula for 
black with lisie thread finish, also with colors and bleaching formulas if desired, taught by 
Mr. Dubois himself. Will contract tor the Dye formula alone, or for any piece of machinery 
required to start fast black dyeing. 


FOR LUMP SUM IN CASH OR ON INSTALMENTS. 


The black is inexpensive, non-poisonous, color always uniform, will not crock, fine 
shade blue black or jet black produced as desired without extra cost. 

My oxidizing machines, patented June 18, 1901, No. 676,647, and June 12, 1902, Ne. 701,860, are 
especially coustructed forthe production of ‘Fine Lisle Thread Finish’ on hosiery. The 
patent, No. 676,647, is the only rotary machine that carries the goods while oxidizing and 
lisleing at all points of the compass; oxidize and lisle in one-third less time, and does away 
with the tae epee of nascent hydrochloric acid that tender the goods. The patent No. 
701,860 is the only machine that has in combination an electric thermometer and hygrom- 
eter for the accurate measurement of dry and wet beat in the oxidizing room, and will give 
an alarm whenever the temperature goes too high, thereby preventing the goods from 
getting tender. 

N. b. Any oxidize fast black dyers wishing to adopt this electric thermometer in their 
rooms can do 80 by applying to my address below. 


THE COST OF THIS BLACK I8 AS FOLLOWS: 


" ‘ 2.60 oO . 
me : ‘ = ae 20 “s “ge ee ) These three blacks will not turn green when tested by 
2 “ 180 «(«* ec 6 \ muriatic acid, 


eS ..™ 1.40 * sad “ and is almost ungreenable to acid test. 
I guarantee all the above in every particular, orno money. Address direct, 


A. N. DUBOIS, Analytical Colorist and Chemist 


Inventor Patentee, 


2170 Sedgeley Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Have no agents sell direct. 








ARTHUR BIRCH, Treas SYDNEY BIRCH, Supt 


ARLINGTON Machine Works, 


BLEACH, DYE, PRINT AND FINISHING MACHINERY, 
ARLINGTON HEIGHTS, MASS. 
CYPRESS WATER TANKS 


Rest » the World. Send for Catalogue. 
Write for 
rite for soos, HF. LEWIS & CO., Ltd. 


NEW ORLEANS,LA. 316 Baronnest. 


FOR YARNS AND CLOTHS. [iprrenrrennernrranmererrarsen 


Rugs, Plush with sts of 





Sizings and 
. Finishing Pastes 














; Sh ry) or both sides; L , Folding, % 
for particular 5 address dl ed Machine , The fae r~y A a netting. 
nak lid roll hold length dfinish Bal d Fin- 
THE ARABOLMFG.C° NewYork. ishing” Presses “GEO. C HOWARD, Lansdowne, Dela. 
ware Co., Pa. 
CTARCH STEIN, HIRSH & CO. 
J 165 Duane &t., NEW YORK. 


DEXTRINE and GUMS. casesso, 762288 nona, ta 


Ex. SS. WUT sA, |I5 So. Second st, Philadelphia, Pa. 
amporterant ANILINE COLORS, DYESTUFFS and EXTRACTS, 


SPECIALTIES: DIREOT OOLORS FOR COTTON, WOOL AND LEATHER, 
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THE KLAUDER: WELDON 





DYEING MACHINE COMPANY 


AMSTERDAM, N. Y. 


Builders of Machinery for Dyeing and Mercerizing. 


For Skein—Worsted, Slubbing, Cotton and Silk. 
‘¢ Raw Stock—Cotton, Wool and Waste. 

‘¢ For Garments—Underwear and Hosiery. 

‘© Skein and Warp Mercerizing. 

‘¢ Skein Drying. 


Machines sent on trial. The best is always the cheapest. 


8. W. CRAMER. Charlette, N. C., Southern Agent. 


Modern Wet Finishing Machinery 


Continuous Crabbing, Opening and Folding, Steam Finishing, 
Tentering, Sewing and Tacking Machines. 


Modern Bleaching Machinery 
Washing, Chemicking, Squeezing, Open Soapers, Sewing 
Machines, Scutchers, and Angular Guides. 


Columbia French Napping Machines 
BIRCH BROS., Somerville Machine Works.  (X¢,conpeetion with) 


Send for Circulars and Prices. SOMERVILLE, MASS. 


TAUNTON-NEW BEDFORD COPPER CO., 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


Copper Printing Rollers, Singe Plates and Sheets. 


. § Superior Quality. 
OUR GUARANTEE: | Prompt Shipments. 














Dixon’s Belt Dressing 


will make your belts last twice as long as when the ordinary dressing is used. 


Preserves the elasticity of the leather. It’s the old-fashioned kind ; we also have the solid 
stick if you prefer it. Send for circular, 








JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY © Jersey City, N. J. 
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American Tool & Machine Co., 


109 Beach St,, BOSTON, MASS., U.S. A. 
a ae. scat dada Manufacturers 


Weston 


Hydro 
Extractors 


Special Machines 
for Acid Work. 


Shafting, 
Pulleys, 
Friction 
Clutches, Etc. 


Agents for the Otto Gas Engine Works. 


DELAHUNTY DYEING MACHINE 6O., 


PiTTsTON, Pa. 


Manufacturers of 


DYEING MACHINERY 








—+— 
| a 3 
4 i 























For 
Raw Stock, Wool, 
Cotton, Rags, 
Shoddy, Waste, 
etc. 


HOSIERY DYEING, 


Shirts and Draw- 
ers, Hats and 
Caps. 
|  Chroming and 
» Hosiery Oxidizing 
‘ _ 


Machines are placed 





on trial. Guaranteed 
to do first-class work 
or no sale. 
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CUT DOWN the SICK LIST 


In your establishment by supplying 
plenty of pure air with our ++Hot 
Blast” Fan System of Heating and 
Ventilation. Thus will you in- 
crease the working capacity of your 
force. The cost is nothing compar- 
ed with the benefit. 


) MASSACHUSETTS FAN COMPANY, 


Factory and Main Office: 


WALTHAM, MASS. 


Boston Office, 53 State Sst. 


Cypress Tanks and Vats 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 








Cypreasis remarkable for its great durability. There isno other wood se 


well adapted for the manufacture of Tanks, Vats, Cisterns, Dye Tubs,etc. We 
aandle Cypress from the Stump, and our stock is of the best. 
Our Tank Factory is complete. Let us know your wants. 


THE A. T. STEARNS LUMBER CO., BOSTON. 


The | 
Cypress — Co. TANKS Tanks of all sizes TANKS 








for every purpose 





Our work speaks for itself and this is 

what it has to say: 

outiasts anythin C 
Cypress on earth thatis built ypress 
of wood. Born and reared in the water. 
Cypress is the natural element, when used 
for tanks, Decay shuns Cypress, 

does not warp 
Cypress shrink or twist Aas Cypress 
when it goesthrough our shop, Cypress 
turns out the best tank construction and 
thought can build. __ build. 


6. DAVIS & SON, 
TANK... > 
CYPRES FACTORY. TANKS Bint Ones oh es. TANKS 


Street, New York. 
APALACHICOLA, FLORIDA. - 


G. Woolford Wood & Tank Mfg. Company. 


OFFICE: 

Real Estate Trust Building, 8. E. Cor. Broad and 
Chestnut Streets, Phila. Works, Darby Sta., 
Pa. P. W. & B. R. R. 

Wood Tanks and Dye Tubs of all kinds and for 
all purposes of any design or size. Our New Plant 
is large and well equipped and our yard is weil 
stocked with best material. Send for estimates on 
anything in the tank line and I will guarantee 
satisfaction. 
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Fans in September. 


: Balmy September, harvest days, 
"4 With air that labor’s care allays; 
: Try Berry Wheels to bring in fine 
Fresh air that gladdens like new wine. 


IT PAYS. TRY ONE. 


A. HUN BERRY. me. - il 


BOSTON. 




















NEW ENGLAND 


Ventilating and Heating Company. 


Orr system of Ventilating and Drying by air circulation 
will improve quality and increas+ production. 





PLANS AND ESTIMATES ON APPLICATIOS. 













OFFICE AND WORKS 


RP oi tts iii 926, 928 and 930 Manton Avenue, Providence, R. |. 


Gilbert. 
Wood 
Split 
Pulleys 


SAGINAW MANUFACTURING CO 





a ee eee 





J. M. ALLEN, President. 


SAGINAW, MICHIGAN, U.S. A. OE ee penta Vice Bresisient. 
pi . B. ALLEN, X& ice Presideut 
New York Branch. 44 Dey ~t. J.B. PIERCE, Secretary. 4 
Chicage Branch, 35 Se. Canal St L. B. BRAINARD, Treasurer. 
Sales Agencies in all the Principal Cities L. f, MIDDLEBROOK, Ass’t Sec’y. 


Cable Address: Engrave. AB C and Lieber’s Codes. 











~ We Build 
TANKS 


OF ALL SIZES 
Pine, Cedar, Cypress and 
Southern Pine 
Draw Lugs for Tank Hoops 
GET OUR ESTIMATES 





D. B. STEVENS @ CO., 
145-147 Turner St., Auburn, Me. 








) 
| 
. 
: 
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NAPPING MACHINES 
Columbia 
Napping 


MACHINE CO. 
ALBERT BIRCH, Treasurer. 
SOMERVILLE, MASS. 
Combining the latest American, _ 
French and English improvements. © 
Send for prices. == 












Samples nappedand machines on exhibition = 


CURTIS & MARBLE MACHINE co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Wool Burring, Picking and Mixing Machinery. 


Cloth Finishing Machinery 


— COTTON, WOOLEN, WORSTED, PLUSH GOODS, ETC. 
SHEARING MACHINES A SPECIALTY. 


tenor Dexa COE wewersy, WORCESTER, MASS. 
IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENT (N WORSTED SPINNING. 


The Bamtord Dust Proof and Self-Lubricating Spindle 

F Tube saves oil, prevents clogging with dust and lint, there. 
SS by insuring ages life to the tubes, saves labor, maintains 
' — speed, and most 















ertant of all, makes 
| PERFECT YARN. Refer to 
™ largest worsted mills. 


BAMFORD & SMITH, Pascoag, R. I. 
ALSO MFRS. OF 
STEHDI: CAPS AND SPINDLES. 
CAPS, FLYERS, TUBES, Etc... REPAIRED. 


L. F. FALES, 


"SM nite Ms bv- Manufacturer and Builder of 


int | Multiple Needle Sewing Machines 


For Sewing Carpet Linings, 
Horse Blankets, Wadding, etc. 





These machines can be built with 
any required number of needles. 
SPECIAL MACHINERY DESIGNED AND BUILT. 


Telephone Connection. 


70-Needie Machine. WALPOLE, a MASS. 


MANUFACTURING CO \self-Acting Balling Machine 


The attention of Woolen Manufacturers is invited to these Machines as convenient labor. 
owns appliances. The machine can be — usted to make any size balls to suit lots, and the 
creel is constructed to carry twice the number of spools used by the old system. 


SPNCIRCULAR, 18 & 20 Davis St., E. Newark, N. J. 








Sele Makers of the TURRANCE PATENT 





Patented Feb. 26, i895. 
Long Distance Telephone, Somerville 40-B 


TENTERING AND DRYING MACHINES, So¥s' eto. 


Machines. 
‘spoon 
1]}84 AABaH 40} SU9AIG 
jBI99dG ‘wisa}sAG ediq uo 
SoUuIyoeW BuiAugq pue Bulse,ueL 


~ 
m 
6) 
Z, 
S 
O 
= 
a 
Z. 
fa 
< 
fe) 
© 
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Hot Air Drying and Tentering 


| Fulling Mills, Washers, Chinchilla and Whitney Machines, Whipping Machines, Cone Willows, Marsden & Blamiire Lap 
_ Feed, Dyeing Machines for Piece Goods, Soaping Machines, Wringing Machines, Jigs (double or single,) Dewing Machines, etc. 


Manufactured by D. R. KENYON & SON, Raritan, N. J. 


Successors to KENYON BROS. 
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HUNTER’S IMPROVED CLOTH WASHER 


For Four, Six and Eight Strings of Goods. 


eee EESTI ” 
Maeght 8 7 RO ic ‘ 
| ” i 








NAMES! HUNTER | ™ 
CoO 


ASOT-0 B08 7m 





Power transmitted by means of a Friction Pulley. 
Neo Shifting of Belt toe start and stop the machine. 
Less pewer required than for any other Washer ef equal capacity. 
All Mein Bearings are adjustable. All Bearings are ea the taide of fr a 
Neo dripping ef Oil on the Goods, er in the Wash Bex. 





Also Combination Washer and Fuller for Knit Goods in the String. 


Write for further particulars and prices 
JAMES HUNTER MACHINE CO., 
NWorth Adaxrns, Mass. 


Boston Office, Room 67, Mason Building, 70 Kilby St. 
Long Distance Telephone, 2054. 
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LATEST IMPROVED CLOTH WASHER 


For Four, Six and Eight Strings of Goods. 


Greatest Economy in Power and Labor. 





re pao: 


oS at RES - 
ae 


¥ 
rate 


¥ 
* 
cd 


Ser 


Unequaled for Capacity and Rapid Washing 


Attachment for Washing and Fulling Knit Goods in the String. 
RODNEY HUNT MACHINE CoO., 


Boston Office, 70 KILBY ST., Room 87. 


Main Office and Works, ORANGE, MASS. 
Long Distance Telephone. Send for New Illustrated Catalogue. Telephone No. 1522. 
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NYE & TREDICK COMPANY, 


& 
Circular Rib Knitting Machinery, : 

Underwear Machinery, : 
| 


For Ladies’ Vests, Combination Suits, Corset Covers, etc. 
Men’s Underwear, Sweaters, etc. 


New Improved Sleeve Machines. 
Machines for Rib Hosiery, Rib Tops and Cuffs. 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS ON ALL MACHINES. 


MECHANICAL STOP MOTIONS 
FOR CIRCULAR RIB KNITTING MACHINES. 


OFFICE AND SHOWROOMS : 


606 Arch Street, - PHILADELPHIA. 
SORONORONOROHOH CHOHOHOROHOHOHOHOHOHOHOR 


RUTH RIBBER 


For All Kinds of 


JOIERY AND UNDERWEAR 


Entire New Design Ribber. 
Protected by Patents 
granted and others pending. 




















Excels in Quality of Fabric and Ease 
of Operation, Simplicity and Durability. 


COSTS LESS MONEY. 
GIVES GREATER PRODUCTION 


Absolute Guarantee With Each 
Machine. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


RUTH AUTOMATIC KNITTING 
MACHINE CO. 


NORRISTOWN, PENN, 
G. W. RUTH, Manager. 









EDGINGS AND BRAIDS 607 








SHOU TIM Ie ena MICE 


FRIEDBERGER 


SETS THE PACE! 


Our Weekly Production 
is 7,500,000 yds. 


No order too large 


None too small. 


Our line of Edgings is the biggest, 
handsomest, and has the 
daintiest novelties. 


Sold direct only by 
THE 


Fricdberace Meo, Co. 


Mills at Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 


TELEPHONES, 9042 and 9043. 





TECCLAC ATLAS LDL 


AT UAVECLT ANCOVA TANKYN OUR LC SATUV UNE CUES UD VATA AT, OTS 
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THE INVINCIBLE, 
FULL AUTOMATIC KNITTING MACHINE 
For SEAMLESS Hosiery = 





A BIG PRODUCER. 
J 


PRACTICAL AND ECONOM- 
ICAL IN OPERATION.! 


ae 
NO EXPERIENCE REQUIRED 
TO TRANSFER RIBBED 
TOPS BY THE INVINCI- 
BLE METHOD. 
© 
A MACHINE OF THE HIGH- 
EST GRADE. 


i eS « a H OCT. 27,96. 
Write for Catalogue. “ok —— oI) MARCH 1,98 


MANUFACTURED BY... 


E. JENCKES MFG. CO., aE Ha 


Branch Office, Room 370, Bourse Blidg., Phila., Pa 


THE “NEW” VICTOR 
KNITTING MACHINE 


A full Automatic Seamless Hosiery 
Machine. Thoroughly [nterchange- 
able in all its parts. Automatic Two- 
color Striping Machine, also Black- 
Leg White-Foot Machine and Lace 
Machine. 





American Knitting 
Machine Co. 


Main Office, Room 5, Knickerbocker Building, 


Cerner SIXTH & ARCH STS8. 


PHILADELPHIA, -_ - PA. 


Southern Branch, Charlotte, North Carolina. 
R. M. Oates, Representative. 


FACTORY AT WOONSOCKET, R.}. 





KNITTING MACHINERY 





JAMES TAYLOR, 
Knitting Machinery for Hosiery and Underwear 


Back-winding Machine for wind 
ing the yarn from imperfect 
pieces back into skeins. 








{ 


New and Second Hand. 


SPECIALTIES IN NEW. 
Sole Selling Agent for Stafford & Holt. 
UNEXCELLED MACHINERY FOR RIBBED UNDER 
WEAR, 


Sweaters, Bathing Suits, Toques and Specialties, with 
or without Automatic Stripers and Designers. 

These machines havethe only absolutely perfect Take- 
up Device Depends neither on springs, triction, 
ratchet, nor state of weather for its efficiency. 

Builder of the ONLY BACK-WIN DING MACHINE in the 


| market. Ravels and backwinds all classes of Knit. 


Goods, including plated work and fabric made on 8. 


| feed plain or tuck machines. 


All inquiries and orders relating to the above ma. 
chines should be addressed direct to me. 


LARGE STOCK IN SECOND HAND. 


Everything pertaining to the manufacture of all clas- 
ses of Knit Goods, forexample: Machines for Ribbed 
and Flat Underwear Hosiery, Sweaters, Jackets, Mit- 
tens, Gloves, Borders, Facing, and Gas Mantiles, Button. 
hole and Button sewing Machines, Concealed Stitch 
Welters and Trimmers, Union Specials, Steam Presses, 
Winders, Ribbers, Sleevers, Loopcrs, Whizzers, Stop- 
motions, Cylinders and Dials, Needles, Pins in bulk, 
Brass Stamps, Stamping Ink, —in short, write us if you 
are - need of anything, orif you have any Machines 
for sale. 


835 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, U, S, A. 





HIGH SPEED 
RIB KNITTING 
MACHINERY. 


Ove latest model machinery bas been de- 

Signed to run at ae | high speed 
giving large production. This is accom- 
plished with fewer seconds, less breakage 
of needless, less jar and wear and tear on 
machines than has been customary at lower 
speeds, 


We also make special.. 


STRIPING AND DESIGNING 
MACHINES 


for fancy golf stockings, bathing suits, 
sweaters, toques, toboggan caps, skirts, etc. 


OUR MACHINERY ENABLES MANUFACTUR- 
ERS TO “LEAD THE PROCESSION” IN- 
STEAD OF STUMBLING ALONG 
WITH THE CROWD. 


STAFFORD & HOLT, 
LITTLE FALLS, N. Y. 
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McMICHAEL & WILDMAN 


MFG. CO. 


RIB KNITTING 
MACHINERY, 


AUTOMATIC AND PLAIN, 


For all classes of Ribbed Hosiery 
ana Underwear, Combination Suits 
Sweaters, etc, 


ESTABLISHED REPUTATION FOR 


Largest Production, Best Qual- 
ity Fabric, Durability, Econu- 
omy of Operation. 


_ Full particulars, Description and 
Samples furnished upon Application 
to the 


McMICHAEL & WILDMAN, MPG. CO. 


NORRISTOWN. PENNA 


THE LAMB 


LEADER OF KNITTERS 


ORIGINAL and BEST 
PARTS INTERCHANGABLE 
EASILY and QUICKLY OBTAINED 


seus... MACHINES 


LAMB KNITTING MACHINE CO., 
CHICOPEE FALLS, . .° MASS. 




















or 
Power. 


J. E,. WOODHEAD, L. D. SANBORN, 
100 22nd Street, 505 Wool Exchange, 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 





BUY ORECT OF MAKER THE OWLUY s 
RUBBER ,,.88no 70" caracon ne SEAMLESS MILL BASKET, 


STAMP HIGH GRADE os oe Tene M'f'd by CRANE BROS., Westfield, Mass. 


juipment @ Speciaity : 
“lo mitte Send for Price List. 


Smeanerom x parent este, MAGHINED 


Spring Needle Circular Knitting Machine For all pee of Gray or Finished Stuffs, 


Woolens, Worsteds, etc. 


J 
ree ee Gioth and stockinet.” "| CHAS, A. JOHNSON & CO. § autnica 


Bladed Burr Wheels 
a apectaly S iey Caine Brackets Now York and Providence. AGENTS. 











KNITTING MACHINERY 





PAXTON & O’NEILL’S 
3-4 Automatic Knitter 


FOR ALL KINDS AND GAUGES OF SEAMLESS HOSIERY. 
Has the preference wherever used over 7-8 and full automatics. Because it makes as 


much or more goods and better goods. Costs less for repairs. Gives less trouble to fixers 
Range on Half Hose, from the coarsest to 220 needle. 


Exclusive rights to Brown’s ATTACHMENTS FOR LACE EFFECT. 


127 Bread Street, Phila. 


Cylinders and Dials for all size machines. 


Branson) MacHINE: Co:, 


BE WANE Wo WRAY 





506 WN. American St., PHILADELPHIA, PA., Pioneer Builders of 


Knitting - Machinery 


Hietizmates for Piants Complete. 


Write for information and catalogue. 


Knitting Machinery 


SCOTT & WILLIAMS, 
2079 E. Cumberland St., Philadelphia, Pa., U.S.A. 


WRITE FOR CATALOCUE. 








BANDS, BUTTON STAYS, | °"" **” Shore Carriage ne 
FACINGS, Etc., KNITTING MACHINE 


‘ a unsurpassed for full-tash- 
can be made correctly only on the NR A ioned Sweatern, Jackets, 


Leggins, regular Knit Un. 

KENNEDY UNIVERSAL \ Serene: Union Suite, and 

° . Knit Garments. Made 
Automatic Band Folding with 2, complete yarn. 
; , ae aries, oe. 

and Cutting Machine. Seperate oo “combines 

. Drop Lock and 


Tubular Lock. Special Glove Machines 
ACCURACY, SPEED, Finger Knitting Mechines 8 inches wicth of 
DURABILITY. needle. bed. apid 2thread Lock stitch 


Overseamers. 


THOS. KENNEDY, Cohoes, N. Y. ARTHUR MUELLER, 


780 Madison St. cor Patchen Ave., Br’ly,n N.Y. 
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PEPPER MACHINE WORKS 


LAKEPORT, N. H. 


Successors to PEPPER MANUFACTURING CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


KNITTING MACHINERY, 


INCLUDING 


Pepper's Flat Ribbed Cuff Machines, 


Automatic Welt and Loose Course Machines for Stock Tops. New 
Circular Stripers with Welt, Loose Course and Striping (Automatic), 
for Short Cuffs, Sock Tops, Hose Legs, Wristers, etc. 


GOLF AND BICYCLE STOCKING MACHINES, 


ALL KINDS OF 


CIRCULAR RIBBED MACHINES, 


For Men’s Underwear, Ladies’ and Misses’ Hose Legs and Leggins. 





CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 









LATCH 


Needles for all 


Knitting Machines 


OUR 


SUPERIOR 


Sunken Rivet Head 
Needles 


will save you money 
every day in the year. 














Excelsior Knitting Machine 
Manufacturing Co., 


[BUILDERS OF} 


Knitting Machinery 


Two-Feed 7-8 Automatic for Ladies String 
Work, also Black Legs with White Feet. 


Regular 7-8 Automatic for al! classes of Cotton 
Hose. Special 3-4 Automatic for Wool. 





Excelsior Knitting Machine Mfg. Co. 


ALLENTOWN, PA., U.S.A. 












KNITTING MILL EQUIPMENT 


H. BRINTON & CO., 


213-215 Race Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





BUILDERS OF 


Full Automatic 
Seamless 





Knitting Machinery. 








~~ This is For Manufacturers 


of knit goods who have not yet tried the Johnson Patent 
IMPROVED Vertical Dryers, the best dryer now on the 
market 

‘‘Money saved, time saved, room saved; 4 to 6 dryers 
occupying no more space than one Horizontal,” is what 
superintendents of mills who have used them say. 

Write for references. 


Manutacurr § FE. M. ANTISDEL, 
20 Broad St., UTICA, N. Y. 








LUTE SOMES, WILFRED WELLS, 
60% and Media Sts, Philadelphia 


GAS ENGINES ‘s..c!” °° | EFFICIENT CHAMPION ‘HOSIERY STAMP 
BRUSHING MACHINERY } DURABLE The only Pertoct Stamp tor Hovtery, Under 


wear ar ad all Woven f ‘abric 


Blocks for Printing nr 
KNITTING MACHINERY | LOW IN PRICE. soar aun: aemeeams airees |< es ae 





BOARDS FOR FAST BLACK DYER 





HOSIERY FINISHING BOARDS. 








xd PRICES ALWAYS RIGHT. 
Fg 


1315-21 TAYLOR ST. 
eJqc — ~ Y 
Ue T. PE AY ate\@) N KENSINGTON PHILA 
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yy) “ OVERLOCK” MACHINE. 


(Patent twice upheld by U. 8. Court of Appeals.) 
. ~ — For TRIMMING, SEAMING, and OVEREDGING 
™ "185. (or HEMMING) KNIT UNDERWEAR. 











$000 ee ceed ms Ths 

STITCHES erga Maite siete | Overlook” 
PER Elastic 
Stitch 
MINUTE is oqual 
to the 

12 to 20 full stretch 
STITCHES of the 
PER INCH Goods 





WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE CoO,, 
658 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 
LONDON PARIS MILAN DRESDEN’ 


THE ARNOLD SEWING MACHINE CO. 


216 High Street, Newark, New Jersey. 








Overedge Welting 
_ Machine, with Trimmer. 


The very best in the market. 
(No royalty.) 





Overedge Seaming 
Machine, with Trimmer. 


3000 stitches per minute. 
(No royalty. ) 








| Overedge Sewing Machine, without Trimmer. 
| For manufacturers of knit goods and other fabrics, 
with or without trimmers. 
Our claims are SIMPLICITY, 
DURABILITY, 
ACCESSIBILITY, 
Every part of our machine being readily accessible. 


This machine has 100 less parts than any other overedge machine, 

















KNITTING MILL EQUIPMENT 





: 
: 


THE CHEAPEST “© BEST METHOD 


OoTr:=e-_— 


FINISHING RIBBED KNIT GOODS 


IS BY THE USE OF 


Our High Speed Machines. 








oe 


— aang 2" 





Blankets, SKirts or Cotton Goods, 


requiring a useful and Ornamental Finish, should be finished by some 
of our various machines adapted for special purposes and finishes. 


seor77777"""0""7°"7""°;°""""°°°"°"°""°"""™™""''T'rT',rjgr,r,yrerrrrrrrrrrrrrrvrrwwrrrrwrrrrrret? 





Send for Catalogue and Samples, stating the kind of goods to be finished. 


THE MERROW MACHINE Co., 


7 B Building, 
ig oy . H art fo rd sd Cc onn. “Philadelphia. 
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Single“Interock”Maching = ff Esti 


(Trade Mark.) | i Seam, 





FoR OVEREDCING, | | Hem or 


HEMMING AND , Edge 
SEAMING. | / | Finish. 








Especially Adapted to \ } | 
; High 
UNDERWEAR 


anD HOSIERY. 


Class 12900 





75 Kinzie St., Chicago. 

47 Leonard St., New York. 
228 Market St., Phila. 

96 South St.. Boston. 

12 Geren St., Amsterdam, 


60 Mohawk St., Cohoes, N.Y 


Union Special Sewing Machine Co, mains, cincinnas. 


1230 Olive St., St. Louis. 


THE CRAWFORD W. J: Von Buchwald, 


prety As «i ncoyl 120 NO. 7th ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Agent for the 
Plate Murphy High Speed 
Press DOUBLE THREAD, 


For KM nit or ELASTIC STITCH, 
Woolen Goods, SEAM TRIMMING and 
The most reliable machine CONCEALED WELTING 


of the kind on the market. 


Press Papers &Fenders Machine, 
SPENCE & RIDEOUT, FOR HOSIERY AND UNDERWEAR, 


Successors to Trimmers put on all 
J.J. CRAWFORD & SON, Machines. venmerandives 


Nashua, N. H. Correspondence Solicited, 
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A NEW TRIMMING DEVICE 


FOR UNION BUTTON SEWING MACHINES. 


"YINION BUTTON S.M.CO 


BOSTON MASS 


It Sews on Buttons. 


The new Thread Trimming Device trims both upper and lower threads, 
leaves the stitching on top of the button with a smooth finish. without any 
ragged ends, secures the ends of both threads, makes next stitch perfect. 





OAN BE APPLIED TO EVERY UNION BUTTON SEWING MAOHINE, 











Write for full particulars to 


THE UNION BUTTON SEWINC MACHINE CoO., 
164 High St., Boston, Mass. 


Upper row shows buttons sewed on by Union Machine without the Thread 
Trimming Device. Lower row shows buttons sewed on by Union Machine 
with Thread Trimming Device attached. 
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CHARLES COOPER, __ BENNINCTON, vr., 
KNITTING MACHINE AND NEEDLE WORKS, 


Flat Rib pitting Machines, 2 to 5 sectiona, Spring and Latch Knitting Needles, Burs 
Wheels, Burr Blades, Collarette Attachments, etc., etc. All the latest improvements, 
Sinkers and all Rib Machinery supplies. Patent Springs for Dyeing. ards. 

Also Ribbed Anklets made to order. Branch Shop, AMSTERDAM, N.Y, 


BEATTIES’ 
| Patent Loopers. 


















Wm. Beattie & Son, 


TOMPKINS BROS. Troy, N.Y. COHOES, N. Y. 


Knitters, Winders, Burrs, Attachments. | An Illustrated Catalogue will be sent on applieation. 


CIRCULAR AUTOMATIC — 
RIB KNITTING MACHINERY For We make the pest in 


































Combination Suits, QUALITY 
weaters, COLORING 
— ARTISTIC EFFECT 






uffs 
Ribbed Shirts, 
Shaped Swiss Ribs, 
Rib Tails, etc. 


Over 1200 machines now in operation. 
Also manufacturers otf COP WINDERS 


The HOMER P. SNYDER MFG. CO., 


LITTLE FALLS, N. Y. 


Striping Attachments 


FOR 
Latch and Spring Needle 
Knitting Machines. 
These Stripers are being rapidly adopted by We carry all the “Specials.” 
representative mills, among whom may 
be mentioned : 
Whitman Bros. and Gilbert Knitting Co., Write for our book and samples. 


Little Falls, N. Y.; Commercial Mills, Troy; 
R. Forbes Co., Hespeler, Ont.; Hygienic Un 





































Sax Wemekink “Gaskutiiske os DOCKE R ° FOSTE R Co. 
Send for Particulars. 123 &125 N. FIFTH STREET, 






BABCOCK MACHINE WORKS, PHILADELPHIA 


Fort Plain, WN. Y. 
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KNITTING NEEDLES AND MACHINERY 





WM. COREY co., 


Manufacturers of Knitting Machine 


Latch Needles, 
MANCHESTER, N. H. 


Keystone Knitting Machine 
Manufacturing Company. 


Manufacturers of Knitting Machine 


NEEDLES 


Looper Needles, Automatic Knitters. Ribbers, etc. 


40 NORTH 7th ST., PHILA., PA. 











PACE NEEDLE CoO., 


Manufacturers of 


LATCH NEEDLES 


otall kinds. Warranted in every respect. 


CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 
Agents: J. E. Woodhead, 100 Twenty-second Street, 


Tl. Durbrow & Hearne Mfg Co., 12 Wooster | 
Stree oe James Taylor, 835 Arch Street, Phils. | 


delph 








Excelsior === 


The best hosiery needle in the market. 





Manufactured by 


Wardwell Needle Co., Lakeport, N. H. | 





ORION TREAT, 


MAN\'FACTURER OF 


SCREW RIVETED BALMORAL AND DOUBLE | 


RIB NEEDLES. 
(Patented May 6. 1890.) 


Manchester Green, - 
All work guaranteed. 





Wn. Breedon's Son, 
Spring Knitting Needles, 
And Burr Biades x. _— 





LOYAL T. IVES, 


MANUFACTURER OF ALL KINDS OF 


Spring Knitting Needles 
NEW BRUNSWICK. N. J. 
THE MANUFACTURERS’ SUPPLIES CO., 


418 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Standard Knitting Machine Needles, 


And all kinds of Sewing Machine Needles. 
Parts for Wilcox & Gibbs Mfg., and all Sewing Machines 


Oils, Beltings and General Mill Supplies. 


Agents for Excelsior Needle Co., and National Needle Co. 





Cean | 


ACME 


Automatic Knitter, 
FOR SEAMLESS HOSIERY. 


All Kinds and Gauges. 


Best method of 
ribbed legs and tops. 


Greatest production of perfect 
work at least expense. 


transferring 


For particulars address 


Mayo Knitting Machine & Needle 
Company, 
FRANKLIN FALLS, N. H. 


Philadelphia Office: 


Knickerbocker Building. 
Oor. 6th and Arch Sts. 
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AUTOFIATIC IRONING AND PRESSING 
MACHINE FOR KNIT GOODS. 



















This machine irons and presses 





ribbed and flat underwear, giving a fine 






smooth finish and most attractive ap- 






pearance to the goods, not to be ob- 






tained in any other way. It does not 






break buttons. Inexpensive and easy 






to operate, and has large capacity. 






Knitting mills using them are greatly 






pleased with results. This method of 






finishing is sure to come into universal 






use. Send for further particulars to 


J. W. CRAW LAUNDRY MACHINERY CO., 


SOUTH NORWALK, CONN. 


I. COLDSTEIN, 


WHOLESALE DEALER IN 


Manufacturers’ Sewing 
Machines and Supplies. 














We Buy Entire Plants of Sewing 
Machines for SPOT CASH, 


If you have anything in our line for Sale, 
let us make you an offer. 


a NO. 505 ARCH STREET, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Reliance Machine Works For _ 
» Manufacturers of the... 
RELIANCE HOSIERY PRESS. = 


Tipped and Tasseled. 


HEPNER & HORWITZ. 20 Howard st. n.¥. 
Celebrated i 
Brand bum Lacings 


For Underwear, Overshirts and Sweaters, 
JOHN CATHCART & CO., 


115 Frenklin St., New York. 


JEFFREY 
ELEVATING- CONVEYING 
























HART, 


FRANKFORD, PHILADELPHIA, 





Write for Prices and Particulars. 


MACHINERY. ss"2'e%e. | 


| THE JEFFREY MFG.CO.Columbus,0, 


Hot Plate Screw Press tor Hosiery Trade. 








COHMAS. 
Cor. Hedge and Bown Sts., 
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1902 EDITION NOW READY. 








The Textile World Official Directory 


OF THE 


TEXTILE INDUSTRIES. 


4G2 Fages. 22 Textile Maps. 





TABLE OF CONTENTS. 


Part |. Textile Manufacturers. 


Textile Establishments of the United States, arranged by states and towns 
where they are located, with full data about each mill, also maps of the manufac- 
turing states showing towns where there are mills. Textile Establishments of 
the Dominion of Canada, with map of Ontario and Quebec. Alphabetica) Index 
of all the mills in the United States. Mills with Worsted Machinery. Num- 
ber Spindles and Loomis in the United States. 


Part Il. Yarn Trade Index. 
List of Yarn Manufacturers classified. List of Yarn Dealers and Agents. 
Part. Ill, Classified List of Commission and Order Mills. 
Dyeing and Finishing Establishments. 


Commission and Order Work. Bleaching, Dyeing, Printing and Finishing. 


Shoddy and Extract Manufacturers. 


Part IV. Dealers in Raw Material and Stock. 


Wool and Shoddy Dealers and Brokers. Cotton Dealers and Brokers. 
Wholesale Rag Dealers. 


Part V. Agents and Buyers of Textile Fabrics, 


Manufacturers’ Selling Agents and Dry Goods Commission Merchants. 
Manufacturing Clothiers. Suit and Cloak Manufacturers. 


BUYERS INDEX OF TEXTILE MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES. 





PRICE. 


Traveller's Edition, : ‘ ‘ - $2.00 
Office Edition, . ‘ ‘ ° - 2.50 
The subscription price to the Textile} World is $2.00 


per year without Directory, or including Traveller’s 
Edition of Directory $3.00 per year. 


GUILD & LORD, Publishers. 
95 SOUTH ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
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Boston Wool Exhausters, with Removable Tops 


As used in Connection with Paeumatic Conveyor System 
for Handling Weol, Cotton, Bags, Excelsior. Jute, Etc. 





INLET SIDE OF PULLEY SIDE OF 
RIGHT HAND WOOL EXHAUSTER. LEFT HAND WOOL EXHAUSTER. 
This machine is similar in design to the regular Boston Patent Exhaust Fan, but is fitted 
with a special wheel for handling fibrous materials, and the top is removable 
This latter feature is especially desirable when handling wet or greasy materials or in 
handling oe in fact, which would leave a deposit on the inside of fan, as the entire 
top may readily be removed fer inspection or cleaning without disconnec ting either pipe 


or belt connections. 


BOSTON BLOWER R CO. ed Wonke Business and Glenwood Sts., 


DE PARE, MM 


SAMSON TURBINE 


For Heads of 3 Feet and Upwards. 


UPRICHT AND HORIZONTAL. 
ADAPTED TO ANY AND ALL SITUATIONS. 


SPECIAL FEATURES: 

High Speed, combined with efficiency, Balanced Gate, easily regu- 
lated by Governor. Close regulation and steady motion. Concentration 
of great power in limited space, requiring small penstock room. Great 
strength, and with a number of patented features. Special attention given 
to designing for difficult situations. 

Write for pamphlet stating your Head and Power required. 


JAMES LEFFEL & CO.,Springfield,0.,U.S.A. 


Waterwheel Governors 


- FOR .... 


TEXTILE MILLS, 
ELECTRIC LIGHT, POWER & RAILROAD WORK. 


We are now prepared to guarantee absolute 
satisfaction. Write for references in your locality. 


, The Replogle Governor Works, 
BROADWAY AND CHESTNUT STS., AKRON, OHIO, 














MILL EQUIPMENT 





EVERY STEAM HEATED BUILDING 


If properly heated, must have the pre per @ juipment for such 
service or great Jos is entailed in consumption of fuel 


We want to remind you 
in due season of the impor 
tance of knowing where to 
purchase the 


“A BC” 
Heating System. 


This system will most pos 
itively supply your demands 
for uniform heat, insuring 
its equal distribution at an 
even and proper tempera 
ture ata minimum cost for 

EN service. 


WRITE FOR HEATING CATALOGUE, 


AMERICAN BLOWER COMPANY, Detroit, Mich. 


New York. Chicago. London. 





Automatic 
ety Shur, 
Valve. Mi 


oe 


This is the only This valve acts 
automatic valve as an engine stop 





that has saved 
human life in two 
of the largest 
mills in this 
country 

Tue Amosneas 


Tue fou Rives 
Mra. Co 


and will close in 
stantly whenever 
a break occurs 
in the steam main 
orengine. Itcan 
also be closed 
from any part of 
the mill by press 
ing an electric 


SEND FOR PARTICULARS 


pena mr LOCKE REGULATOR CQ quickness 


SALEM MASS 








OPERATION 
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Phillips Upright 
Drying Machine. 


The cut shows a 19-can machine 

with two tiers with intermediate 

We 

4 build any arrangement t of string 

ing and furnish any desired num 

ber of cans, of any length, either 

with Phillips Steel Head or Cast 

iron. We strongly advise our 

It is a big im 

os} provement as e ight years’ expe 

| rience has demonstrated. This 

upright machine enables cloth to 

run without wide intermediate 

spaces between the tiers, as in 

horizontal machine, thus avoid 

ing ‘“scrimps.” We also build 

Horizontal F ames, but on radi 

cally different principles from 

most others. Our illustrated cat 

atogue explains all these points at length and has many plates showing different 
styles of stringing. It may be had for the asking. 


THe THomas Puittips Co., 


PROVIDENCE, FR. I. 


FOSTER, MACHINE: Co,, 


WESTFIELD, MASS. 














il 





Latest Cone and Tube Cross Winder for Cotton, Woolen and Worsted. 


Patented in United States and Europe. 


—_ 4 production per operator than any other winder on the market. Even tension 
and spee 


Yarn delivers direct from Cones to knitting machines without rewinding. 





o- “ap 
HEATING AND VENTILATING 
BUILDINGS OF ALL CLASSES 
FOR. DRYING LUMBER, WOOL, 
COTTON AND OTHER MATERIALS 


a ors -) TrHEeE 


STURTEVANT 
STEAM-HOT-BLAST 
APPARATUS 


POSITIVE IN ACTION- INDEPENDENT OF 
‘WEATHER FIREPROOF - EASILY OPERATED 


B.F. STURTEVANT CO. 
oe. BOSTON. MASS. 
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Received the Highest Award 
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Does not rot, burn, blow or squeeze out. 


GOLD MEDAL—at the Pan-American Exposition. 


Makes perfect joint instantly ; does not have to be followed up. 
to us for a sample of Jenkins "96. 


pressures of steam, oils, acids, etc. 


_0 


x 


Packing, send 


J 


1g 


If yon are havi: 





JENKINS BROTHERS, New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, 





189 Front St., New Work. 


Branch Office 


ly Pearl Street, Boston. 
31 South Front St., Philadelphia. 


CEISENHEIMER & CO. 


K. OEHLER'’S - 





ANILINE COLORS, 
ANILINE SALT, 


BLOOD ALBUMEN, 
DYE STUFFS, DYE-WOOD E NTRA( TS. 


16 WORKERS 


WOOLEN NAPPER 


Energies, contacts and cloth 
feed all adjustable. 


Lots of Brushing. 


Springfield, Vermont, U.S.A, 











C. H. BROWN & CO., 3 Willow St, - 


Boston Office, 13 Court Street, Leo W. Woolston, Mer. 


The NEW BROWN ENGINE 


A successful combi- 
nation of tried and 
proven methods, 

with the most up- 

to-date modern 


ideas. 


FITCHBURG, MASS. 





MAGNESIA 
MAGNABESTOS 
ASBESTOS 


83 Warren Street: 


STEAM PIPE COVERINGS 


SOLD AND APPLIED 


ROBERT A. KEASBEY, 


MINERAL WOOL 
ASBESTOS PAPERS 
HAIR FELT, ETC. 


NEW YORK. 








122 Pearl St., 
NEW YVYorR=z. 


Dyestuffs and 


Oe 


A. KLIPSTEIN & C0. 


Chemicals. 


BRANCHES 
Boston, Philadelphia, Providence, 
Chicago, Hamilton, Ont. 
See special advertixement inside 


THE BRISTOL COMPANY, 


Waterbury, Conn, 







Bristol’s Recording 
Instruments, 
For Pressure, Temperature 


and Electricity. 

All Ranges, Low Prices and Guar 
anteed. Send for Circulars. 

Silver Medal Paris Exposition. 


WE CONVEY & COLLECT 


DUST 





WHAT ARE YOUR NEEDS 


ALLINGTON & CURTIS MFG.CO. 
SAGINAW, MICH, 





DE HAVEN AO QVA 


50-54 Columbia Heights, A New York. 


Boston Office. 78 Equitable Building. 


Ring Spinning and 
Twisting Travelers. 


The Temper and Accuracy oi the De Haven 
Traveiers are Unequaled by any in the World. 


P 4 
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